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EOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


CEYLON BRANCH. 


THE ANCIENT EMPOEITJM OF KALAH IN THE 
EMPIRE OF ZABBDJ, 

AS A CEYLON PORT, AND THE EARLY COLONIZATION OP THE 
ISLAND, SUBSEQUENT TO THE TYAE OP rImA AND 
rXWAI^TA ; WITH 

SOME NOTES ON FA HIAN’S ACCOUNT OF CEYLON. 
By H. Nevill, Esq., O.O.S. 


In the very complete compilation of ancient accounts of 
Ceylon, which Sir E. Tennent gives in the first Volume of his 
work on the Island, he proceeds (after giving most interesting 
notices of the emporium in Taprohane, or Serendib, through 
which the luxuries of Eastern Asia were gathered for the 
markets of the West) to adduce reasons, which appeared to him 
plausible, as to the identification of the ancient Kalah with 
the modern Gralle. 

He first clearly shows the errors into which Bertolacci and 
other authors had fallen, and then suggests the fresh site, in 
which, as I now hope to prove, he was deceived by a mere 
similarity of sound. 

In the first place,- we at once fail to trace on our S.W. coast 
the numerous Islands lining the shore, which form so striking 
a portion of the description of the earlier writers. 
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Again, the cramped and rocky creek known aa Galle Har- 
bour can scarcely he identified with the capacious ' I'merC or 
lagoon, and tranquil inland water, which is often spoken of in 
connection with the emporium of Kalah. 

Further, we have every reason to regard the Galle neigh- 
bourhood as of comparatively recent civilization, and possessing 
few ancient historical traditions, and no ancient historical 
remains. Neither -in the extreme corner of the kingdom ever 
guarded for its legitimate Sovereigns by the loyal, brave, and 
independent mountaineers of Euhuna, can we trace the half 
Tamil district of Kalah, which owned the sway of the Mahfi,- 
rdjd,s of Zabedj, the Sultans of the Isles, who, as Cosmas in 
A. D. 550, (supported by Abou Zeyd in A. D. 900, ) tells us were 
‘ ivavrtoi iWriXwv bpposed to, Or independent of, each other,’ when 
spoken of in conjunction with the King who had the Hyacinth, 

It may be well to remark here that the recurring expression 
‘the King who has the Hyacinth,’* scarcely refers to the great 
gem that was mounted on the pinnacle of a lofty ddgoba, and 
is celebrated by the travellers to the royal city ; or yet to the 
blue statue of Buddha described by Fa Hian, but rather means 
‘the King who had the country where the Hyacinth was 
found,’ i, e. Sabaragamuwa and the adjacent Highlands, 
anciently included in Ruhuna. 

Farther, as we are told by Abou Zeyd, between the kingdom 
with the emporium and the Hyacinth country lies the pepper 
country — a remark positively not applying to Galle, but at 
once understood, if we admit, as I hope hereafter to show is the 
case, thcit Kolcih is ths N, PF. coohst bctwsen th6 ^rippu twbt 
( the ancient Kadawha) and the Deduru-oya ; when the expres- 
sion may be amplified into, between Puttalam District and 
the Adam s Peak District lies the plain of the Kelani river and 


* “o fTc sx'^v rbv vaKiv9ov" (Oosmas Inclicopleustes) — Tennent, Cevlon 
Vol. I. p, 591. ’ 
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the Mahd'oya, which through all tradition has been and still 
is, the ' pepper country’; or, in still conciser terms, between 
Kalah and Euhuna is the M4yd-rata, 

Many other arguments might here be adduced, and some 
will be alluded to further on, but I think it is even already 
sufficiently shown that Galle was not the ancient centre of 
Kalah, the Tarshish of Solomon’s fleets, and the rendezvous of 
Arabs, Persians, Indians, Syrians and Chinese. 

We will now proceed to consider a number of facts, which, 
when aggregated, render it probable, or even certain, that the 
district alluded to on the N.W. coast was the great emporium 
of the Eastern trade — the Kalah kingdom. In A.D. 50, when 
Claudius was Emperor at Romej a ship sent to collect the 
revenues of Arabia was caught by the winds and borne to 
Hippuros, the bold point still known as Kutirairmlai or ‘ Horse » 
Hill,’ and which has from the dimmest dawn of tradition been, 
what it still is, the landmark of sailors, and a sacred spot at 
which they to this day make suitable offerings to appease 
winds and waters. 

Here the mariners were hospitably received, and after a 
short stay returned to Eome with an embassy from the King 
of that district, which, as Pliny tells us, consisted of four per- 
sons, the highest bearing the name of Rackia. 

CasieChetty (Jour. A.S., Ceylon, 1848, p. 78.) has proved that 
Eachia is a corruption of Arackchiya, and not as Sir E. Tennent 
fancied, a form of Edja, since that title was never used for 
persons of the rank selected for such missions. 

Now in this- very remarkable embassy to Eome from a point 
of N.W. Ceylon, we have the most extraordinary confirmation 
of my views, regarding the site of the ancient trade. 

Eor though Pliny gives us a full account and minute descrip- 
tion of the Ambassadors, and the details they gave of their 
country, yet he never even gives a hint that Hippuros was an 
out of the way and unknown port, but on the contrary we 
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are naturally left to believe that once there, the mariners 
recognised the country, knew their way home, and ran no 
further risk. 

Also had there not been regular intercourse between that 
port and the Red Sea, how would the Romans have found 
their way home ? and is it likely an embassy would have been 
sent had it not been recognised that there was no difficulty in 
the relations of the two countries? On the contrary, once 
arrived, having recruited their strength, the sailors start off' 
home as if on a beaten track, and without comment on their 
safe return, bring an embassy and presents. Further, from 
Pliny’s silence, there can be no doubt the embassy went home, 
and was not condemned to a perpetual exile at Rome 3 and in 
consequence doubtless of its safe return with presents, we fin d 
another arriving in Rome, when Julian was Emperor. 

Fifty years later still, in A. D. 110, Ptolemy gives his 
wonderful map taken down from the narratives of sailors, 
which clearly shows how well our N.W. coast was known even 
in its minutest details, and the course of its rivers inland. 

In A.D. 410 Palladius writes, on the faith of a Theban mer- 
chant, that in the neighbourhood are a thousand islands, 
one group called Maniolte, and five large rivers. 

Now, in the boundaries assumed for Kalah we have a chain 
of islands recently joined and forming the Akkara-pattu of 
Kalpitiya, the long island of K^ratlvu (no doubt then a group 
of detached islets), and various others scattered from Puttalam 
to Kutiraimalai, while on the North are Mannar, Ramessaram, 
and the adjacent group, parts of which are now connected 
by sandbanks, and form Adam’s bridge ; doubtless the Ma- 
niolse. Beyond these again are the islands of Jaffna, Delft and 
many others. 

By this hypothesis the untenable supposition of Sir E. Ten- 
nent and M. Landresse, that the far distant Mdldives were 
referred to, is at once avoided. 
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The five rivers aecurately answer to the Arippu or Kadamha 
river, the KaM-oya, the Morachchikatti river near Kutiraimalai, 
the Mi~oya and the Deduru-oya. 

In A. D. 550 Cosmas, writing the travels of Sopater, tells 
how on that trader’s arrival at the emporium he learned that 
the Hyacinth was found beyond the pepper country. This, the 
ancient Maya-rata, the Mahd.wapsa tells us was bounded on the 
North and South respectively by the Deduru-oya and theKelaui- 
gapga, accurately enclosing and dividing the ‘pepper’ from the 
‘gem’ districts and the district in which was the emporium. 

Again, he says around it are a multitude of small islands 
containing fresh water and thickly covered with palms pro- 
ducing the Indian and the aromatic nuts. 

In the islands now forming the Akkara-pattu as far as 
Kalpitiya are abundant proofs of ancient groves of cocoanut 
and palmyra palms, and the latter from which palm-sugar, 
and a sweet paste called punatu, is prepared, was perhaps the 
aromatic nut, and not the areka, which is a hill-growing species 
and not likely to have been valued by the Western traders. It 
is also of course possible the aromatic nut was not grown 
but imported for export, and Cosmas’ informers mistaken in 
their statement. 

With regard to the special notice of the abundance of fresh 
water even at this day, all visitors are surprised to find that 
excellent water may be got in all the islands, and the Akkara- 
pattu, at a foot or so in depth, while on the mainland water is 
extremely scarce, only obtained by deep wells and ancient tanks. 

Sopater was presented to the King of the district in which 
was the emporium, who was independent of, or opposed to, the 
King that had the Hyacinth. 

In A. D. 850 Soleyman, a trader who had made many 
voyages, described Adam’s Peak and the district around as that 
which produced the gems, thus identifying the Hyacinth 
country of Cosmas with that part of Ruhuna. 
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The Island Ws then (A. D. 850) still subject to its two 
Kings, he tells us. When in his continuation of this work 
Ahou Zeyd describes Ibn Wahab’s voyages (Tennent’s Ceylon, 
Vol. 1, p. 587) the still water lagoons in which he so delighted, 
and where he spent months in coasting about, could only have 
been one of the lagoons either of Jaffna, Kalpitiya, or Batti- 
caloa, “ and it is evident from the narratives of Soleyman and Ibn 
Wahab, that ships availing themselves of the monsoons to cross 
the Indian Ocean, crept along the shore to Cape Comorin, and 
passed close by Adam’s Bridge to reach thek destined ports.” 

At page 591 of the same work it is said r — “ The assertion of 
Abou Z'eyd as to the sovereignty of the Maharaja of Zabedj 
at Kalah, is consistent with the statement of Soleyman, that 
‘ the Island was in subjection to two monarchs.”’ 

In this we find still another strong support for our argument, 
since the whole N.W. coast and Jaffna has from the most 
ancient times been peopled by Tamils and Moors, thus account- 
ing for the district being under the Maharajas of Zabedj, who 
from B.O. 1 00 to A. D. 700 extended their empire and ruled 
the Malay Islands, Kalah, and Travancore j and it satisfactorily 
accounts for the silence preserved by the priestly annalists of 
the Kings who possessed the Hyacinth, as to the commercial 
wealth of their rivals who governed the territory in which was 
the great emporium. 

Sir E. Tennent also quotes the “ Garshcorsp-NaTmh" of about 
the 10th century, in which the Mah^rdj^ having requested 
Persian aid against the “ Shah of Serendib,” one Baku, a fleet is 
sent, which lands at Kalah and obtains a signal victory over 
Baku ; and this seems authentic, as the empire of Zabedj was 
then breaking up, and the Kalah Viceroy likely to seek aid 
from Persia, whose merchants profited so largely by its trade, 
and indirectly proving the old enmity between Ruhuna and 
Kalah, a feud at once understood as between the Tamil port 
and the Sinhalese capital, but not applicable to Galle. 
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This Baku may have been only a General, or he may have 
been the Pardkrama Pandi or Bahu, who in 1059 was Viceroy 
of Ruhuna according to the MahAwaigisa, which also refers to 
the Solian conquest and frequent irruption of foreigners 
during the end of the 1 0th century. 

Baku in either case is no doubt a corrupt spelling of Bdhu. 

Still later in 1347 Ibn Batuta visited the district whpre the 
traders went for cinnamon, and landing at a place called ‘ Bat- 
tala’ (either Pnttalam or some port nearer the Battala-oya) 
whence he crossed a river (the Deduru-oya) and reached the 
port of ‘Salawat,’ still called in Sinhalese by that name, a 
little on the Battala side of which the infidel King’s territory 
ceased, thence turning inland he reached ‘ Kankar’ (? Gapga 
sripura), either Gampola or one of the Sabaragamuwa towns on 
the Kelani-gapga, and ascending Adam’s Peak he descended 
to ‘Dinaur’ {Dew-nuwara, Demndara), or Anglice Dondra, 
whence he returned by ‘ Kali’ and ‘ Kolambu,’ then a flourishing 
port, to ‘ Battala.’* 

This route would have been from Dondra, by the ancient 
port of Weligam and the village of Hinidum, through the 
WalalMwiti-koralii to Kalutara, and not Galle; and ‘Kali,’ 
doubtless is a corruption of the word Kalu-ga 9 ga-tara= Kalu- 
tara, i. e. the ferry over the black (kalu) river. 

I would here invite special attention to the expression “ the 
infidel King” used by Ibn Batuta, when contrasting the 
King of the district in which was the port with the Buddhist 
King who ruled the rest of Ceylon. Its use by the Arabian 
in this content shows the King of Kalah was not a Buddhist, 
but of a religion hostile to that of the priestly annalists, who 
drew up the chronicles of the Kings of Anurddhapura and 
Polonnaruwa, and accounts for their silence upon the flourishing 
port and busy commerce settled in the maritime state of 


Lee’s “ Travels of Ibn Batuta,” 1829, pp, 183—191. 
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Ealali, tlie fomt d'appui as it were of the hated Tamijs, so 
hostile to their religion. 

Having pointed out how well the site I have given corres- 
ponds with ancient descriptions, I will adduce analogies to its 
ancient name of Kalah, far surpassing that of ‘ Kali’ (Kalutara) 
and GalJe ; for though a more fallacious ground could not he 
selected as the base of an argument, yet it may be a corrobo- 
rative proof of value when taken in connection with other and 
more direct proofs. 

In the district between the Arippu-river andDeduru-oya the 
principal river is the Kald-oya, or ‘ Kalah-river’ — the port of 
Kaljitiya is still called by the natives Kalputti, i. e. ‘ the Kala 
sandbanks’ — the opposite point on the mainland is K^rativu, 
r I being mutable, and the name signifying ‘ Kalah Island.’ 

In the commencement of this paper I have alluded to the 
absence of ancient historical remains, and traditions in the 
neighbourhood of Galle ; let us see how far the proposed site is 
supported by such corroboration. 

When Wijaya landed and founded the historical dynasty of 
Ceylon, he arrived near the mouth of the Mi-oya at the present 
Pnttalam, B. 0. 543. 

He thence proceeded a short distance inland, where, after 
marrying the daughter of one of the Native Chiefs, he gradu- 
ally extended his power, till from his capital of Tammanna 
Nuwara he acquired possession of the greater part of the 
Island, and ultimately became so strengthened by bands of 
adventurers from the coast, that he repudiated his wife and 
native allies, reducing many to the rank of slaves. 

Although the annalists of the Mahdwapsa confine the narra- 
tive to the conquerors, and have only sneers for the aborigines, 
the so-called Yakkhos and Ndgas, yet it is clear the assertion of 
their previous utter barbarity is quite unfounded, and we have 
abundant proofs that they had attained considerable civiliza- 
tion, although inferior to that of their Aryan invaders. Thus 
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we are told that one of their towns was called La6k^pnra, and 
was the capital of the kingdom ; hence they had a King and 
Chiefs under him, they had gathered into towns and were not 
mere savages or (as one popular idea supposes) the same as 
the present Rock Veddasj* also they understood jewellers’ 
craft, since a “ throne of gems” was an object of strife. 

Where Wijaya first landed, the Princess whom he married 
was met near the tank, though this tank was doubtless used 
merely as a reservoir of water and not for irrigation ; while 
—most important— here the Princess or Chieftain’s daughter 
distributed rice to his followers, which was obtained from the 
shipwrecked boats of mariners. Now, had there not been 
considerable commerce on the shore of the lagoon, it is clear 
rice would not have so occurred, not from one special wreck, 
but from the wrecked boats, as if such were of frequent oocur^ 
rence. This, too, is supported by the tradition extant (Pien-i- 
tien, Book LXVI.) when the Chinese travellers Hiouen-Thsang 
and Fa-Hian heard that Wijaya had come as a merchant to the 
district, and there, by his tact gradually acquired royal power. 
I think we must deduce that the emporium of Ceylon existed 
as a trading station long prior to his advent. 

It may be well at some length to notice the tradition as 
recorded by these ancient Chinese authors. Hiouen-Thsang, who 
— unlike the simple matter-of-fact Fa-Hian — has always a ready 
ear for, and pen to record, the romantic, says the tradition was 
that a South Indian Princess on her way to be married, with 
her retinue, was waylaid by a King of the lions, and carried 
off captive to his mountain home, where she bore him a son and 
daughter. When the son attained puberty, he consulted with 
his mother and arranged to escape with her and his sister to 
her people. With this object he carefully explored the moun- 
tain paths, and at last succeeded in his plan and escaped with 


S. veddo. 
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his mother and sister. Tlie mother, however, having^ warned 
him his parentage would disgrace him in tlie eyes of her 
countrymen, they concealed the real nature of his father. 
Meanwhile the King-lion ravaging the neighbouring lands in 
search of his family, the King of the land to which the lion- 
son had gone was in extreme peril from him, on which the 
lion-son treacherously killed' his own father with a dagger — 
the father dying with forgiving love to his son. 

On the eclaircissement that ensued, the King deciding he 
must not break his pledge of reward, and also refusing to 
allow the parricide to remain' in his territory, equipped two 
vessels, and in one sent o£F the lion-son with a retinue of men 
to seek his fortune, and in the other sent oif a retinue of women. 
The history is here silent, but as the ships were sent off in this 
manner, each on its own course, it is only natural to suppose the 
lion-son’s sister and mother were banished in that with a female 
retinue, which is said to have gone, towards Persia, That 
which contained the lion-son and his male retinue reached “the 
isle of jewels,” and as many valuable articles of merchandise 
were procurable there, they settled, and after killing some of 
the chief merchants already settled there, married their widows 
and established a kingdom, calling it “ the Lion-kingdom.” 

We have only here to understand by lion, not the quadruped 
but a Gangetic hill chieftain, with the title of Sipha (not un- 
common), and the tradition is a highly probable partial account 
of the origin of the Tamil coast race (which I assume to be 
the Yakkhos of ancient accounts) as settled in K.W. and E. 
Ceylon, in the country of the Ndgas or aboriginal snake 
worshippers. 

This is again supported by a passage in Upham’s Rdjdreall 
(p. 168) not hitherto connected with the above tradition. In 
this second legend the Rdjdwali says that the Yakkhos came to 
Ceylon when the country was lying devastated and depopulated 
by the wars between Rama and Edwaija. 
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la couibinatiou we have from these traditions a very consis- 
teut story, that when the aboriginal ("Naga) race of Ceylon was 
weakened by the Indo- Aryan invasion perpetuated in the Rdmd* 
yaua, a subsequent Tamil colony came from the South of 
India, established itself as Yakkhos, and was organised by an 
out-cast Prince of mixed Gangetic and South Indian blood, 
who landed at a port frequented by merchants ali'cady settled 
there, attracted by productions affording a lucrative trade. 

This we may call the pre-Wijayan eraj and accounts for the 
Gangetic and Brdhman Wijaya arriving at its port when the 
Island was inhabited by two races — Ndgas (snake worshippers)* 
and Yakkhos (probably a form of Saivites), 

Hiouen-Thsang goes on to relate that 500 demon 
women, who lived in one of the towns, seduced a party of 
merchants who had arrived to trade, and each bore a son to 
her paramour. Their Queen, who seduced the chief merchant, 
bore a son who, after his father, whose name was Seng-kia 
(Sipha) was called Seng-kia-lo. 

The legend goes on to tell how Seng-kia-lo secretly deserted 
his wife after her lavish kindness : how she followed him to a 
neighbouring kingdom and implored him to return to her, and 
upbraided him with his ingratitude : how he replied she was of 
demon origin, justifying his repudiation : and how on her 
appealing to the King, he, struck with her beauty and moved 
with pity, took her to wife and protected her : how during the 
night all the inmates of the palace were murdered and muti- 
lated, and on the next morning the refugee announced to the 
people that his wife was a devil, and in the night had flown to 
Ceylon, and fetched a party of other devils, who had killed 
and eaten the inmates of the palace and the King who had 
just married her. On this he was elected King, and proceeded 
at once to form an army and return to Ceylon, where he 
entirely conquered the Island, exterminating many of its 


Note (1). 
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inhabitants, and driving away the others to a neighbouring 
Island, and then, having destroyed their town, established a 
kingdom in his name “ Seng-hia-lo'’' (Si:^hala) to which people 
rapidly collected from other countries. Let ns treat this as a 
true tradition, merely garnished by the persons who gave it to 
Hionen-Thsang with the false representation that the unhai)py 
wife was really a devil, as it suited her betrayer to represent 
when he effected the murder of the King, who had taken her 
part against him, together with the inmates of the palace. 
It is scarcely surprising the Buddhist annalists omitted 
to record in their chronicles this horrible crime and the 
successful conspiracy that brought Seng-kia-lo back from India 
again, to the land of his birth, as a conqueror of the whole 
land ; nor, priding themselves on their pure Gangetic race, 
would the Kings descended from Wijaya care to see it re- 
corded that Wijaya was the son of a Gangetic Chief and a 
Yakkho Princess. On the other hand, there was absolutely 
no inducement for Hiouen-Thsang to invent the story, had it not 
been' the current oral tradition. 

I should also here refer to the extract from the Pradi- 
pikawa, given by Alwis at page xxv of the Introduction to 
his Sidat Sangardnua, in which Gurulugomi* quotes from the 
lost Atumds (original Sinhalese commentaries on the Pali 
Scripture) compiled B.O. 92 . 

He says : " ‘ Since King Sipliabdhu took the Sipha (lion) 
captive, he was (called) Siphala, and his descendants were (thence 
also called) Siphala,’ so the name Sinhala is derived from the 
circumstance of the lion being taken captive by Siphabahu, 

* Gurulugomi, the learned There of Aluvihare (MfitaliS Disti-ict), says the 
legend, wrote Amdwatura at his sister’s request for the instruction of his 
nephew. Said the mother “ Brother, the diction is not good ; my son’s 
style needs improving.” Then he wrote Pradipikdwa ; and yet the student 
of Sinhalese prose “ undcfiled” (Elu) may perhaps best study Gurulu- 
gomi’s earlier work.—//. C, P. B., Hon, Sec, 
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who was begotten by a lion and was conceived in the womb of 
a iloyal Princess, the daughter of Kalinga Oliakrawarti.” I 
give Alwis’s translation, but he should have translated it, 
‘ daughter of the King of Kdlinga, King of Kings as Chakra- 
roarttl is a King to whom other Kings are vassals. 

Gurulugomi goes on to quote Sanyut Sanglya: So likewise 
both King Wijaya, the son of the Si:gihala [this we must bear 
in mind is grandson of Sii^ha] who having subdued the Yaksha, 
took Lakdiva [Laiikaj, also his younger brother King Bumit, 
who reigned in Binihapnra, also his son Panduwas D6va, who 
having left Si^hapura became King of Lakdiva, and his sons 
and grandsons, were Siinibala.” This passage I have translated 
afresh as Alwis’s version fails to convey the original correctly. 

It indicates that Wijaya,^ grandson of Siigiha, leaving his 

* It may be well here to append an amended table of the successors of 
Wijaya, wbicb I suggest as probably correct: — 

Devanappiyatissa, B, C, 241, is a 'well-establisbed date, and may be taken 


starting point. 



B. 0. 

Devdnanpiyaiissa 

•*« 


241 

Mufmhm 


**« 

271 

PfXVfJuMbhaya ... 



306 

A'bhaya and Gunedissa ».• 

... 


343 

Payiluwasa 

... 


373 

TJpatism ... ... 

... 


374 

Wijaya ... 

... 


412 


I quite agree with Tumour in regarding the reigns of Mutasfva and 
Panduk^bhaya (60 and 70) as preposterously long, and it will be seen by 
halving these we get a reduction of 65 years, which sum has proved to be 
an introduction fraudulently inserted to carry back the Wijayan era. 

I have followed the Mahawan^a in allowing 37 years between Panduwasa 
and Panduk^bhaya, though this interval is open to doubt, and I shall per- 
haps elsewhere be able to elucidate it. With reference to the reign of 
Wijaya, I follow the MaMww^sa in giving it as 38 years. May we not 
suppose the Sulu Raja Ratndkara gives it as 30 years, because the former 
dates his reign from his accession on his father Siphabahu’s death, and the 
latter from his return from India at the head of an army to conquer the 
Island ? The new light thrown upon the subject by the Chinese accounts 
renders this explanation highly probable. 
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younger brother Sumit to rule tbe paternal kingdom Siplia- 
pura, established the kingdom of Lakdiva (Lanka), but was 
succeeded by his nephew (Panduwas Deva), son of Sumit who 
left Sinhapnra to ascend the throne of Lakdiva. 

I think I can scarcely leave this part of my subject without 
alluding to another legend of the Rajamali that is also 
unnecessarily regarded as an idle falsehood. This is the story 
that during the life of Gautama Buddha he caused a fire to 
break out in Ceylon which drove away the Yakkhos who had 
subsequently to the Eama era taken possession of the part of 
Ceylon, where Buddha foresaw his religion would be greatly 
cherished. This fire, we are told, drove the Yakkhos to tbe 
sea and to the Island of Yahgiridivayina, and by depopula- 
ting the land of these Yakkhos prepared the way for its 
settlement by the race destined to introduce the Buddhist 
cult.* 

Let us merely suppose that Mahinda and his disciples 
learned when building their temples at Anuradhapura, that a 
former city had existed on that spot, the inhabitants of which 
were driven from the country by an excessive period of heat 
and drought, during the life-time of Buddha himself. Can we ' 
wonder that such enthusiastic missionaries should seize the 
tradition, and by saying the drought and heat was a fire sent 
by Buddha, and not accidentally happening during his life, 
thus obtain a hold upon the faith of the newly-converted 
people and a special halo of sanctity upon their own mission],? 
jHor in this connection must we forget the Abhayagiri monas- 
tery was itself founded on the site of an ancient temple of 
the former religion ; and that in days before the large irriga- 
tion works were constructed there is nothing whatever forced 
or improbable in the tradition of such a drought. 


*Upham, “Sacred aud Historical Books of Ceylou,” Vol. 11., pp, 169-70. 
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I think then, these legends, thus connected, are all consis- 
tent, and show that after the wars of Hdma a second race, 
the Yakkhos, intruded in Ceylon from South India, drove out 
tlie enfeebled Nagas from the Anurddhapura district, as they 
spread in from the N.W. coast and tlie trading ports, and 
were again driven back to the Coast and Islands by excessive 
heat and incessant drought, but subsequently, and about the 
Wijayan era, an Aryan race spread back again to the interior, 
where Wijaya’s descendants formed again the city to which 
their Gangetic kinsmen came to preach the law of Buddha. 

Fa-Hian naively tells us : — “ This kingdom was originally 
uninhabited by man ; only demons, genii [Yakkhos] and dragons 
[Ndgas] dwelt there. Nevertheless, merchants of other countries 
trafficked with them. When the season for the traffic came, the 
genii and demons aj^peared not, but set forward their previous 
commodities marked with the exact price ; if these suited 
the merchants, they paid the price and took the goods. As 
these traders went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants, 
of other kingdoms learned that this country was very beauti- 
ful ; these also came, and eventually established a great 
kingdom.”* 

Fa-Hian who went to Anurddhapura about A.D. 410 direct 
from To-mo-li-ti in the Ganges (the Tdmalitti of the Makd- 
wansa and almost on the site of Calcutta) says that he sailed 
thence by a trade wind to Ceylon in fourteen days and nights, 
(a surprisingly short time which accounts for the frequent 
intercourse between Ceylon and the Ganges). He took pas- 
sage in one of some large vessels going on a merchant voyage 
to this Island. He proceeds to say that, arrived at Ceylon, 
“ to the right and to the left there are small islets to the 
number of a hundred ; their distance from each other is in 


• Laidlay’s “ Pilgrimage of Fa-Hiaii,” ti’anslated from the Foe houe M of 
MM. Kemnsat, Klaproth, and Laudresse, 1848, pp. 332-3. 
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some cases 10 li, in others from 20 to 200 Vi,‘, all are dependent 
upon the great Island.”* 

These islets answer perfectly to the islands of Jaffna, Delft, 
Iranaitfvn, &c., on the one side of the Straits of Manner, and 
on the other to Man:nar and the connected islands with Kdra- 
tfvn, IpantiYu, Dutch Bay, and the long peninsula of the 
Akkara-pattu of recent geological formation, and very likely a 
line of islands in A.D. 400, and the small islets of thePuttalam 
lagoon, and the present peninsulas opposite Negombo and 
Ohilaw. Fa-Hian goes on to say of the islands, “ Many 
precious things and pearls are procured there.” 

He further says “ There is a district which produces the 
jewel mo-ni [a red gem probably, by the context, ruby] and 
which may be about 1 0 li square. The King sends people 
thither to protect it, and when they have gathered the jew'els 
he takes three pieces out of every ten.” 

Ten Vi would be three miles,* and this district of red gems 
was possibly Kuwara Eliya, and not Sabaragamuwa. 

This independent testimony of a Chinese pilgrim to Anura- 
dhapura, in A.D. 410, is surely convincing proof that “the large 
ships” then traded with the North-Western coast of Ceylon as 
the emporium, and his account identifies the islands of the 
Arabian voj^agers, and the King who had the hyacinth, as 
already quoted from their’ narratives. 

It was not until A.D. 850, when Soleyman visited it, that 
we hear of any traveller actually visiting and identifying the 
gem district, no doubt jealously guarded as a secret monopoly 
by the Kings of Anuradhapura. 

The fact that former writers overlooked our islands North 
and South of the Straits of Manner is not surprising, — they are 


* Laidlay’s “Pilgrimage of Pa-Hian,” ti’anslated from the Foe koue ki of 
MM. Kemu'at, Klaproth, and Landresse, p 830. 

* “ Cinq li (1643 met.) font un peu plus d’un mille anglais (1609 met.)’’ 
(Stanislas Julien). — Hon. Sec. 
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SO very smalt upon a map, althoiigh as I kaow myself, hatving 
boated amongst all of tbem, after aetaal inspection, tkey leafre 
no mean impression tipon one’s mind, and Fa-Hian expressly 
tells us they are quite small. 

Fa-Hian, I may add, returned from Ceylon to China in » 
trading boat which held 200 men, and halted for six moaths 
in Java, and thence he proceeded in a similar trading v^sel 
direct to China,* 

In this connection we must not lose sight of the disputed 
narrative professing to be Philo’s translation of SancJioniatkm,t 
—a narrative which to me seems beyond a doubt genuine-— if 
genuine as Sanchoniathon’s, at least as that of someiaa^iwft 
traveller^ The stress laid on Saaohoniathon siyEng Ceyian 
‘'the island of Rachius” as an evident plagiarism from Pliny i" 
to me a false argument, and the whole of his treatise on Ceylou 
is literally a correct account of an ancient journey from the 
Puttalam coast to a town near the modern Kurun6gala, one Oi 
the most ancient districts of former civilization. Philo’s 
island of Rachius may clearly be ‘ the Raja’s Island,’ while 
Pliny’s Rachia is ‘ A'raohchiya,’ an approximatioa at once 
perceptible. All throughout the H-W. coast of . Ceylon, apd 
as far in the interior as Anur^dhapura and KurUB^gada., thei . 
whole country is ohe continuous scene of ancient 
The extensive ruins of TammannS Nuwara nehr Pulta|awi,: lo* 
the adjacent town and tank of Mahdrtabuwa are known, and a 
constant succession of . reservoirs and hewn stones mark 
site of old villages and towns. 

These reservoirs are principally tanks made solely tq pEias«T»; 
water, and not like the historical ones of the Buddhi^jwwfe 
as sources for irrigation. - 

' * Note (2). 

■ . ' Teaneu'^ “ Oeyloa,” Vol, I, pp, 371-f. 
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We can scarcely expect, however, the trading ports of the 
coast to afford ruins, such as are seen on the site of the Bud- 
dhist cities of the interior, for the trading cities on the coast 
are said to have been singularly tolerant of all religions, and 
hence it is probable none were very dominant, while the King 
being only a Viceroy his palace would be a modest one. Now, 
except temples and palaces, it is well known no other buildings 
were built in a permanent way in ancient times, and so we 
must not be surprised that the trade which swept our coasts 
has left no very elaborate traces of its progress. 

Again, perhaps I may notice as singularly illustrative of the 
hereditary nature of many qualities, that the villagers in the 
Tamil Wanni and Demala-pattu preserve to this day their 
characteristic hatred of any intrusion and their love of retire- 
ment. Just as in the days of the merchant sailors of Kalah 
the Yakkhos are described as hiding from sight, and leaving 
their merchandise on the shore for exchange ; so we still find 
them withdrawing their houses from the busy high roads that 
now connect Puttalam with Kuriinegala and Anuradhapura, 
and altogether abstaining from mixing in the commerce 
around them or the colonies of settlers that have come among 
them. 

I must also notice that at Kalaputti, or Kalpitiya, during 
various excavations, large quantities of coins, gold and copper, 
have been brought to light, and of the latter the commonest 
bear the name of Sahasa Mallawa, who reigned over Ceylon in 
A.D. 1202, though the Mahawa:gisa tells us that he was deposed 
after two years, — two facts apparently at variance with each 
other and requiring explanation ; others are of Lildwati and 
Dharmdsoka D^wa. 

From the vast amount of treasure buried through some miles 
of the country shortly after A. D. 1 202, it is clear there must have 
been at that time some great and unexpected calamity and 
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invasion, so that it is probable that when the rule of the 
Mahflrdjds of Zabedj finally collapsed and their wide domains 
fell under different sway, the protection withdrawn from Kalah 
was the cause of successful forays and inroads from the oppo- 
site coast of India or the Si^ihalese capital, and that the 
wealthy community was then broken up and its trade 
abandoned. 

Prom the absence of buried hoards of any extent before or 
after this date, there is no doubt no such previous invasion took 
place, and never since, for probably never again did it recover 
from the blow received. 

Within four square miles in the memory of the, older people, 
there has been found near Kalpitiya probably as much as a 
thousand pounds’ worth of hidden treasure, gold coins and 
copper being the principal, but even a gold 'statue having been 
dug up by the father of the present Tamil Mndaliydr of the 
district. 

To conclude, I have endeavoured to show that the emporium 
of Taprobane or Serendib, from B.O. 500 until a comparatively 
recent time, was not Galle, but the coast from Mannar to the 
Deduru-oya (the Northern limit of the Maya-rata) : that it was 
separated from the capital of the Singhalese by jealousies that 
account for the silence of the Sighalese chronicles : and that it 
forms the Kalah so often referred to. 

As to which point on its coast we are to regard as the 
emporium, I cannot on the data yet known decide. I incline to 
think however, that the coast around, and opposite to, Kalpitiya 
•formed the centre of trade, and that the emporium was not 
one defined spot, but a cluster of petty ports all battering the 
luxuries of the Far East for silver, and the wares of Europe, 
Persia, and Ethiopia j while the site of Tammaund. Nuwara with 
the adjacent ruins of Mahd-tabuwa was the Capital of the ruler 
who governed under the Sultans of Zabedj. 
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There remains only one farther matter in relation to my subject 
to which I need still refer in recapitulation, and that is the bear- 
ing on it of the ancient accounts of the inhabitants of Ceylon 
before the Aryan immigration under and subsequent to Wijaya. 

They are described as of two classes, Yakkhos and N^gas. I 
think it is now universally accepted that Ndgas were an abori- 
ginal tribe of snake worshippers, and formed, with an infusion 
of Aryan blood, the bulk of our present Sinhalese. What 
then were the Yakkhos ? Have I not succeeded in showing there 
was from, the Islands of Adam’s Bridge on the North, down to 
the Deduru-oya near Ohilaw on the South, an ancient trading 
district forming an emporium for the East and West, and under 
a separate ruler of its own, opposed to the Chief King of the 
Niigas at Lankapura and the Kings who succeeded Wijaya ? 
What more natural than that the people of this colony of the 
empire of Zabedj should be the Yakkhos, or demon worshippers 
(? Saivites), as opposed to the Ndgas, or snake worshippers, who 
were the aborigines of the rest of the Island ; and what more 
probable than that as the Sig.halese of to-day represent the 
race of Ndgas, so the Tamils of the Jaffna Wanni, Eastern 
Province, and the Puttalam District represent the Yakkhos who 
held the country in which was the port, and who were oi)posed 
to the Ndgas who held the rest of the Island. 


NOTES. 

( 1 ) 

I think the references here made to the Ceylon Ndgas, .as snake 
worshippers, perhaps justify the foliowing note:— 

In the Ceylon Museum will be found thapottery image of a coiled 
cobra and also what looks like a lamp. These are of a peculiar and 
heavy pottery different to any I have yet seen from Ceylon. They 
were the only relies found under a crumbling heap of brickwork 
excavated on a little quoin rock in Bintenna, and are, as far as I know, 
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the only such recorded relics of the Ophid, or Nagn, cult in Ceylon, 

I was for a long while struck with surprise that the Ophid, or 
Nuga, image should have been enclosed in a mound of brick like a 
Buddhist relic, but on reading the notes in Fa*-Hiau’s account of the 
combination of the Buddhist with the ancient Ophid cult at Samkassa 
(chapter xvii of Laidlay’s translation) in this connection, I unexf- 
pectedly found Cunningham describing the ruins of the Ophid shrine 
as follows ; ‘‘ It is a small mound of ruined bricks dedicated to the 
worship of the Naga, Nothing whatever is erected there ; but 
wdiencvcr rain is desired the people proceed to the spot and pray for 
it. The period of annual worship however is the month of Bysakh, 
[? Sii^halese, Wesak, just before the commencement of the 

seasonal rains, when the village women go there in procession and 
make offerings of milk, which they pour out on the spot. This is no 
doubt the identical dragon (Naga) which Fa-Hian mentions as 
appearing ^ once every year,’ from whose favour the people of Seng- 
kia-shi [this is Samkassa] obtained propitious rains and abundant 
harvests.” 

I shall be excused for bere further quoting the text of Fa-Hian 
(A.D. 400 ) to show the conclusive grounds for believing the Ophid 
cult actually witnessed by Captain Cunningham was practically 
identical with that witnessed by Fa-Hian. Their stay being ended, 
the dragon assumes the form of a little serpent with two ears 
bordered with white. Wlien the ecclesiastics perceive him, they 

present him with cream in a copper vessel: He comes out once 

every year.” And again ante : It is he who confers fertility and abun- 
dance on the country by causing gentle showers to fall upon the 
fields, and securing them against all calamities.” 

I italicise two points in these accounts as worthy of attention : the 
one is the ascendancy of women” in the Opbid ceremony, and tbe 
other is tbe expression “ two ears bordered with white/ With reference 
to the former I draw attention to the ascendancy of woman as cfnite 
antagonistic to the usual Indo-Aryan customs, and suggest an addi- 
tional deduction from it, that the Ophid cult was not of origin among 
an Indo-Aryan race ^ as to the snake, local knowledge enables me to 
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point out that there is a peculiar word always for the hood, or pene,^ 
of the cobra, which would have no Chinese equivalent, and which it 
would be difficult for Fa-Hian to translate or express without a very 
long explanation. ISio doubt Fa-Hian when he says “ white ears'" 
means ‘ white sides to the hood' ; and it is well known that in India 
and Ceylon this albino, or partially albino, cobra is not very uncommon, 
and regarded with special veneration. 

It is generally known that if enquiry be made from any intelligent 
old Si:ghalese villager as to the habits of the cobra, he states that it 
has a special passion for new milk, and can always be enticed from 
its lurking place by a bowl of this delicacy. Are we to regard this 
belief as arising from fact, and originating milk as the offering made 
to the Naga ? or has a tradition that milk is the offering made given 
rise to the popular belief ? 

This is a most interesting question, and it is much to be washed 
one of our Members would experiment and report on the attraction 
milk or cream may, or may not, possess for the cobra* 

In this connection I have asked my friend Mr. Haly, Director of the 
Ceylon Museum, if possible, to exhibit the Naga and lamp presented 
by me to the Museum at the reading of this Paper, and also to 
exhibit for me two especially fine and ancient masks of the mythical 
King and Queen of the Nagas procured by me in the interior of the 
Southern Province, and still in my collection* I think it is possible 
what appears to be a lamp (found just in front of the snake) is in 
reality the dish for the offering of milk* 

( 2 ) 

This Paper is so largely mixed up with matter extracted from 
FaHian's travels, that the following notes on his account of Ceylon 
may be here appended : — 

(i.) Firstly, observe the hitherto (as far as I know) neglected 
passage in which he, a devout Buddhist Priest, says the tradition in 
A. D. 400 was that the sacred Bd tree was grown at Anuradliapura 


* S. *the cobra’s hood,’ and pcjiagoha, <the inside 

of the extended hood.’ — Hon. Sec<. 
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from seeds^^ specially fetched from the Gangetic Distinct. Fa~Hiaxi^s 
careful accouut of it throws much doubt on the otherwise miraculous;, 
and to a horticulturist improbable, story, that the tree was ^ cutting 
from the original. hJo doubt, I think, the Sinhalese chronicles 
have been tampered with, and the origin of the tree embellished 
since Fa-Hian wrote. 

(ii.) The Mountain without Fear^’ is correctly identified in the 
notes to Laidlay’s edition (p. 342) as the Abhayagiri VihdrS. 

(iii.) With regard to the chapel “ should we not read this 

“ Bodhi” ? The Samanean’s name we may safely read as Bliarma- 
joti,” for Tha-mo-Hu-ti as it is written in Chinese — a language 
unfitted to express Sanscrit more precisely. The stone house^* in 
which Dharmajoti lived with his rats and snakes is no doubt the 
literal rendering of ‘cave/ still called by the Sinhalese gahge^ 

^ stone house.’ 

(iv.) Who were the merchants Sa-pho’^ ? I think this is worth 
enquiring, but, as far as I can see, the word must be a Chinese sub- 
stitute for the original. 

(v.) As to the statue at the Abhayagiri Yilmr6 made of blue 
jasper” and over 18 feet high, of what was the lustrous image really 
made ? It is not conceivable so large a block of lapis lazuli could 
have found its way to Ceylon from North Asia, nor have turquoise 
or sapphire ever been heard of of such size. 

The only approximate artificial product then known was the rare 
and beautiful blue glass used for the celebrated Portland vase, and 
the Theban pottery coated with a brilliant blue enamel like turquoise, 
of which small gods and amulets form the exquisite speciality of 
Egyptian antiquity. Is it possible this statue was made in Egypt 
for sale in Ceylon ? Or that an ancient Egyptian god was brought to 
Ceylon for sale after its worship had died out in Egypt. 

Any fragment with blue enamel on it found amoug the debris near 
tbe Abhayagiri Vihar4 should be carefully preserved, as its origin 
could at once be decided if Egyptian, and by encouraging a further 
search of the dihris might lead to the partial recovery of an unique 
antiquity. 
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(vi.) It is also desirable to eoie the tradition that ihe great 
tower 40 change liigli” (? tbe Brazen Palace) was built over a 
footstep of Buddha. 

(vii.) The visit of fhe King to the Treasury of the Priesthood 
where the coveted (?ruby) was kept, will bo found 

described in the Siijhalese chronicles, which, if my memory can bo 
trusted, say the treasure chamber was under a Dugoba to which they, 
had access by a secret passage. 

(viii.) Fa-Hian describes the Dalada temple at Anuradhapura in 
A. D. 410, as decorated with the soven precious things.” It may 
not be out of place to draw attention to the Chinese interpretation 
of these. (See Fa- Ilian, Laidlay’s edition, chapter xiii, and note 
(4) by Klaproth.) 

Two series are here given from the Chinese Buddhist writings, but 
I think they are scarcely in each case rightly translated, and propose 
tbe following corrections ; — 

First series, 

1 . — Sou-fa-lo — (suvarna^,=gold. 

2. — A-loU'pa — (rupiya)=silver. 

3. — Lieou-li — in the Kouan-king-sou called FeiAieoii-li-ye which 
signifes not far.” This is explained as identical with Va^idurya 
(Sanscrit) — the mountain Vidura on which Vaidurya was found 
being “not far” {i. e., “ Vidura”) from Benares, Buruouf translated 
Vaidurya as “lapis lazuli.” This I think is wrong. The hardness, 
the colour (green or blue), and the locality, all point to Oriental 
turquoise as the mineral here denoted, and there can be little doubt 

must be read turquoise” and not “ lapis lazuli.” I doubt 
the identification with Valdwya^ which I have always elsewhere 
construed as corundum or sapphire. 

4. — Pho-liy or Se-pko-ti-kia (sphatika)=rock crystal. 

5. — Meou-pho-lo-kieAa-yho. This is star sapphire or asteria, not 
fossil, ammonite as somewhat wildly conjectured ; the rays of the 


^ “ A Chang is a measure of 10 Chinese feet, and the Chinese foot is 8 
lines shorter than ours.” 
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star form fcliie spbkes of teo VlieeL Maj ire not recognise in tlio 
wheel formed' bj the star on a toxind gbm of asteria, the ' sactlid 
symbol of the * accotmts for the present belief among 

some Oriental races that there is a god in the asteria, although they 
hare forgOttbh the reason for their superstition^ and substitute the 
god" for the symbol ? 

6. — agate. 

7. — Po-mo-lo-hia (padmardga)— ruby. 

We must here notice this ancient origin of the still existing Ceylon 
sOperstition, that the finest rubies lie in the head of cobras. This 
extraordinary myth seems to have been an accepted matter when the 
Chinese authors wrote* 

May we not now translate this myth as simply the exaggerated 
form that arose when the Indo-A'ryan races be^an to confuse the 
N^gas (ophid cult) and Yakkhos (perhaps an early form of Saivites) 
with actual snakes and demons, in which secondary sense the original 
name of the races evidently came after a time to be used by the 
A'ryan invaders It might then simply mean, the Nagas with whom 
rubies are found in a secret and jealously guarded place, instead of 
the rubies hidden in the head of the cobras and jealously guarded, as 
we have I'ecently been too literally interpreting it. 

Second Series. 

1 — Po-/o-.yo~(prabdla) corah Here I ask your attention to 
the Chinese account, that it was found on an Island to the S.W, [of 
the Grangetic countries or ? of China] and dredged by iron nets from 
submerged rocks [evidently at a great depth, or divers would have 


* “ Naglok (snake land) was at an early period a Hindd name for hell. 
But the Nagas were not real snakes— in that case they might have fared 
better— but an ahorigiiial tribe in Ceylon, believed by the Hindds to be of 
serpent origin,— being an epithet fur ‘ native.’ The term is now used 
very vaguely. Mr. Talhoys Wheeler, speaking of the ‘Scythic Ndgaa’ 
(History of India, Vol. I. p. 147), says In process of time these N%as 
became identified with serpents, and the result has been a strange confusion 
between serpents and human bein<rs.’ In the ♦ Padma Parana’ we read of 
‘serpent-like men.’ The dreaded powers were from another tribe desig- 
nated Yakkhos ‘ demons.” —Conway, “Demonology and Devil-lore,” 
y-oLI^.p. Ul.^Non. Sec, 
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been employed]. This account agrees with fact. On the S.W. coast 
of Ceylon at Balapitiya, a considerable quantity of small pieces of 
valuable red coral, much water-worn, are annually washed up during 
the S.W. monsoon. The site on which it grows is no longer known, 
possibly it may come from a great distance S.W. of our coast, though 
I am inclined to think not from such a distance as the Maldives. 

I have asked Mr. Haly to exhibit some coral picked up by me as 
above described. 

2. — A-chr/^ma-kie-pho (? asmagarbha). Q’'his is I think wrongly 
identified as amber. This transparent red substance should be 
translated carbuncle or garnet. It Xvas in carbuncle that ancient 
Indian intaglios were cut, the translueency of the stone when cut 
thin givinggreat efiPect to the workmanship. 

3. — or ?;^o-?^^=====pea^L 

4. — Chin-shoii-kia — a gem like the flower of the kimsuka tree 
(^Butea frondosa) [see First Book, Indian Botany, Olliver], that is of 
an orange red colour. This unidentified substance should be trans- 
lated Oriental topaz (yellow^, pink or orange corundum), one variety of 
which satisfactorily answers to the description. 

5. — Sky-hia-pi4mff-kia— not translated. This may be read 
diamond. The word pi-ling is evidently of common origin 
from Sanskrit, with the modern Sinhalese palingu (o(g«^), which is 
used for crystal, 

6. — Mo-lo’Ma-pho — translated marakata^ or emerald, I would 
suggest another interpretation of chrysoberyl, or cafs-eye. 

The Indian cat’s-eye (quartz) is of remarkable softness, and is cut 
even by a pen -knife. The t\vo forms of caFs-eye may have been 
confused. Has the Chinese form Mo-lo-kia’’ any origin in the 
Iiido-A'ryan word ^^soft^’ (8. vnoloh^ ? I am not myself 

scholar enough to say whether this word was then used in the Gan- 
getic District in the sense of softness— easy to cut. The same word 
occurs above possibly in Mo-lo-kia-H (agate), from which we learn 
vases were cut. I recall a passage in some oLl Oriental book — I 
.forget which, but think it is in the Ummagga Jataka — in which this 
'word mcApka is used in reference to the softness of a thigh as a 
|)illow« Perhaps one of our Members may be able to rectify my 
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ignorance by stating whether such a word for ‘ soft’ was in Indo-A'ryan 
usage in above sense of ^ easy to cut.’ 

7. — Pa-cJie-'lo. — This is translated vajra^ or diamond, and is 
clearly erroneous. The colour, we are told, is like that of an amethyst 
and the stone is used for engraving others. It must be translated 
sapphire or corundum. 

We have in these (what the learned" annotators of course could 
not see with the imperfect light then thi'own on the minerals) a 
parallel series in colour, thus : — 

f gold=Oriental topaz^^-? suu=»>? life. 

"I silver=pearl=? moon— ? death. 

Crystal— diam on d=? ether. 

1 Asteria— (emerald or) cat’s-eye=»? air. 

Five elements \ Turquoise==sappliire==? water. 

I Ruby— carbuucle=? lire. 

L Agate «= coral =? earth. 


Both gold and silver have in the ancient boohs one four-fold attribute, 
of which changeless,” “ indestructible,” ‘‘ incorruptible,” and ‘^omni- 
potent” would be the euphonious transcription. 

“ The seven precious things” might thus symbolise the hve ele- 
ments ether which is supported by (? generating) air, air supported 
hy (? generating resting on water, and loater supj)orted by (gen- 
erating) earth f all adorned by the attributes of gold and silver : that 
is changeless, indestructible, incorruptible, and omnipotent, in one 
sense, and combined with light—?:, e., sun and moon — in another. 

This is a well-known ancient symbol of the elements. 

A, ether — B, air — fire — D, water — and E, earth — which, by 
adoption among Buddhists give rise to the present Ddgobas, 
originally no doubt erected over his remains, and sym- 
bolically used to show the return of Gautama Buddha 
to the five primitive and. indestructible elements. We 
should thus have the shape of the Dagoba borrowed from 
the symbol of creation of an older cult by the Buddhists, 
and lurUier illustration of it by the seven precious ornaments. 

In addition, then, to the question of the colours probably symbol- 
ising the five elements with neither beginning nor end, I would suggest 
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the. Study amougst our Members of the question, whether in our. 
ancient records there is any account showing that the five colours 
were applied separately to the different parts of the Stupa or Da- 
goba, which I suggest they may symbolise. Thus, whether the 
rectangular case was painted red, the dome was painted blue, &c. 

It is quite possible the colouring of a Stupa may have been so 
arranged and a record preserved thereof. 

To recapitulate. I suggest these seven precious things” are the . 
symbol of a cult which taught that the five elements combined with 
light (sun and moon) are the origin of all things and source of creation. 
In detail we may read the symbol that by action of (light causing) 
fire (heat) on water resting on earth proceeds air penetrated by the 
apex of the triangle of fire (heat), above which rests ether from which 
the trmngle fire radiates hut into which it does not enter \ thus giving 
us in ether, or the firmament above our atmosphere, combined with 
sun and moon, or light, the creative power which shaped the earth 
into its four other distinct elements. Bearing this in mind, a special 
interest will follow the work of local students, who will take the 
trouble to record the exact shape of the various Stupas or Dago- 
bas still existent, or adequately described in ancient records, as they 
gradually diverged from the primitive type. 

My view of the original Buddhist symbolised theory of creation, 
here suggested, accounts for the early Buddhist writers classing 
the theory of creation of the contemporary sect they call “ strong- 
mouth” as an heresy. This sect, existing in and established 
before the lifetime of Gautama Buddha, taught that ether begat air, 
air begat fire — fire, heat— heat, water— water, ice — and the ice solidi- 
fied begat earth— and earth begat, five kinds of grain, which pro(Jluce 
life, which when ended returns to ether. 

It will be seen then ‘^the heresy” would consist in the interpola- 
tion of a glacial period in the earth’s stage of development into dry 
land, and the mediation of vegetation derived from land.; thus the 
meaning veiled in the seven precious things of early Buddhism, is 
closely akin— but brings in the action of sun and moon, and omits 
glacial and vegetable influence on creation. 
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ON THE SIl^HALESE OBSERVANCE OE THE, 
KALA'WA. 

By L. Nell, Esq. 

Some time ago-my atteatiou was drawn to tlie belief of tbe 
common people amongst the Sinhalese in the /^a^dwa(£S30D©). 
This,- according to the impression left on my mind, was some 
moveable principle or predisposition,, moving in a certain 
course in the human body in accordance with the lunar calendar . 
The believers in the kaldwa assert, that when it is in position 
on the crown of the head, the scratch of a pin on that part 
would be sufficient to cause death ; so, on the day of this 
kaUwa, women in some parts of the interior of the Island 
will decline to carry loads of firewood on the head. In like 
manner, on the new moon day labourers will not go into the 
jungle to clear it, on account of the risk of injuries to the toe 
of the foot. On the 6th day of the first half, and the 10th 
day of the second half, of the lunar month, it is considered 
dangerous to take a purgative medicine, the seat of the kalawa 
being then supposed to be in the belly. On the 7th day leeches 
should not be applied to the region of the chest. 

In the case of a man, the kaldwa rises, with the moon, from 
the big toe of the right foot, from part to part, till, on the 
15th day of the moon, it reaches the crown of the head. It 
then descends in corresponding parts on the left side, till, on 
the 30th day, it reaches the big toe of the left foot, ready again 
to ascend on the right side. In the case of a womin, the 
movement is reversed, since it ascends on the left side and 
descends on the right, the positions being otherwise the same : 
that is, the kaldwa ascends from the left great toe upwards 
to the crown of the head, then descends by the same degrees 
to the right toe. This corresponds to a principle in native 
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palmistry, according to which the fortune of a 77tale is told 
from the lines on his riff/it hand, of a female from those on the 
left hand* 

I found subsequently that Tables of the kaldwa had been 
published in a Sheet Almanac, printed in a native vernacular 
press in Galle,— in a Sinhalese Ephemeris for the year, printed 
in a pamphlet of 54 pages, — and in a Sheet Almaiiao published 
by the presvS of the Lakrimkirana newspaper. Though this 
led to the idea that the subject was well known, I was surprised 
to find discrepancies when the Tables were translated. This 
led me ’to make personal enquiries daring a short visit to the 
Bentota District, where I questioned the learned priest, Koho- 
mala Indusara, and a native Vedardla or medical practitioner. 
I was surprised to find that the latter had little or no know- 
ledge of a subject so important, apparently, in native medical 
science. 

In the discussion with the priest, a difficulty arose from 
his division of the lunar month into sixteen /^ald; namely, 
(1) Amcmaka^ the day on which the moon does not 

appear ; (2) Pelavlya^ the day on which the moon 

first appears ; (3) Dhjamaka^ ^co02S?, the second day ; (4) 
Th/awaka^ the third clay; (5) Jalarcaka^ 

fourth; (6) fifth; (7) Satawaka^ 

(8) Satcmalm, cct5)8^ ; (9) Atamlm, ; (10) Bmnawaka^ 

; (II) Dasamaka^ ; (1%) Ekaloswaka^ 0^- 

; (13) Dojoswaka^ ; (14) TeUmaka^<s^ 

<§-g,d0^; (15) Tmlmwaka^ ?ggd30^; and (16) Pasalomaka, 

DC3^(goed©-^. 

This, of course, omitting the day on which the moon does 
.not appear, is the lunar calendar— the full moon with the 
common people being known as the pahalos7vaka-p6i/a (c3(S:>^(e,o 
^oJc0) ox ^ poija of the 15th lunar day.’ The counting 
of the kald on which the moon does not appear introduces a 
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difficulty^ since the kaldwa can ordinarily be only counted with 
30 lunar days. The sixteen kald^ enumerated by the priest, 
therefore refer to the intervals between these days,” and 
correspond to the 16th part of the disc of the moon, which 
will be referred to in a definition to be here quoted. 

In the month during which I was making these enquiries, : 
the new moon had risen on Wednesday, the 80th of March, 
at 3-52 p.M. : the first quarter, on Wednesday, the 6th of April, 
at 9*14 p.M. : the full moon on the next Thursday, at 5*9 p.M. : 
and the last quarter moon on Thursday, the 28th of April, at 
3*44 p.M. So that, even taking the particulars given in an 
English Almanac, it must be a matter of difficulty for ordinary 
natives to fix the exact time of the commencement and close 
of each kalciwa^ granting that it corresponds with a particular 
lunar day. This probably led to the neglect of this part of the 
native science in the empirical practice of the Vedardlas^ It 
will also appear that even with the assistance of the native 
Tables (translations of which are appended), the science will 
be of difficult application till the limits of each halcma are 
more accurately limited. The duration of a imrticular kaldwa 
may, of course, he roughly recognized during some part of a 
lunar day, and the most ignorant native is usually aware of 
the principal phases of the moon from the practice of faithfully 
observing the poyw days. 

L. De Zoyza, Malia-Mudaliyar, after kindly making en- 
quiries at my request, wrote I have received the explanation 
of two of the best Vedardla^ here about the kaldwa; but they 
are somewhat contradictory, and I cannot make much sense 
of them. The truth is that their ideas of the matter are 
very vague.” 

Under these circumstances the derivation of the term is 
calculated to throw some light on the subject. According to 
the priest, already referred to, the term hald may be Sanskrit, 
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Pdli, or Elu^ and means ^a share.’ De Zoyza, Maha-Mudaliy^r, 
pronounces it a Sanskrit, or Pali word, to which the following 
meanings have been given in the Dictionaries : — (i) part’ ; 

(ii) ^ a fraction’ ] (iii) Hhe 16th part of the Moon’s disc’; (iv) 
mechanical act;’ (v) ‘a division of time.’ The^a^a, or 

Kalma^ in Sinihalese, of which we are now treating, 

hej readers as ^ the sixteenth part, or digit, of the moon’s 
disc, which in some mysterious way ascends and descends in 
the human body.’ As it is always difficult to apply a term of 
one language to translate a term of another accurately, each 
in its native use being associated with ideas foreign to the 
other, we must modify this definition. I think my original 
conception will consist with taking kaldna as a derivative 
from kald^ and the idea obtained will therefore be, that of 
some moving principle, or local predisposition, following a 
course in the human body in relation to the course of the moon 
in her increase and decrease. 

In the examination of the calendar of the kaldwa^ many 
discrepancies occur in the various versions received by me. I 
propose to add translations of the two published versions, as 
they are probably more generally accepted on account of their 
publication. The principal discrejpancies in the various 
accounts are in the fourth kaldroa^ described as “ the calf” or 
‘^the knee»cap” ; the eleventh described as the lip,” “ the 
lower lip,” ^Hhe cheek.” This second discrepancy may spring 
from the general application of the term tola <d^oq to the 
region of the fore-teeth, the lips, cheek, and chin. 

But besides these discrepancies in details, I found that my 
original information, disti nguishing the Mul-kaldwa^ 
from the Amrita-kaldma^ (erroneously called 

Mruta-kaldwa^ <Sai5^S55goS) was altogether wrong. It 
appears that in Sinhalese popular medical works the Ainrita- 
ImXdmTimm literally ^the ambrosial’ or ^ good’ kaldwa. The 
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Visa-kalawa^ I wonld translate as Hlie bauefal 

(literallj’-; ^ poisonous’) kaldwa.’' It will be seen in the Table 
taken from the Lahrimklrana Sheet Almanac that the Visa^ 
kaldroa is said to ascend on the left side in males, and on the 
right in females. This Table and that from the Lita or 
Ephemeris for the year give both the Vim-kal(iwa^xi^ A7nrita^ 
kalwmaj which I have not obtained from other sources. There 
can be no doubt that the Mulrkdlama^ commonly spoken of, is 
the same as the Amrita-kaldwa, The Sinhalese Llta (page 
50) advises that if the Am7''lta-kald7ta\oQfiXQB itself in any part 
of the body, care should be tahen of it, as ^Hife” then chiefly 
exists in it. In the case of Visa-haldma it is asserted that 
any wound or* hurt to the part where it is located will bring 
calamity or death. The distinction of effect is not very clear, 
except that a hurt in the latter case appears to be considered 
as more directly baneful. The only explanations remaining to 
be made are : first, that when the kaldim is in the arm- 
pit or shoulder, the whole arm and hand are involved ; and 
secondly, that the Am^dta-kalmm moves at a certain distance 
from the Visa-kaldwa, 
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KALAWA TABLES. 

The Kaldioa Table aj)pearing in the Sheet Almanac of the LakrU 
vikirana is as follows : — 

Ascending Visa-haldtoa. Ascending AmritaAialdwa. 


1 Too 

®ac30<z9(59'(^ 

1 Toe (bottom) 

©aj^0£8(^S'(^CO0 

2 Instep 

cj-JgS'd 

2 Toe (back) 

©3a0'€6(]f(3'c^0E) 

3 Calf 


3 I-Ieel 


4 Knee-cap 


4 Calf 


5 ¥6niyh ... 

(rT'CeJ^ia'cd^ 

5 Knee-cap ... 


6 Middle of belly 


6 Hip, waist;, 




or loins . , , 


7 Pap 


7 JN’ear Yoniya 

CrcflJ^^CSQiKJ 

8 Arm-pit 


8 Yoniyc 

(^^C5d^^3^cd 

9 JS^eck 


9 Abdomen . , . 

c:c0Qo^0 

10 Chin 

(5-560^0 

10 Palm of hand 


11 Lip 


11 Pap 


1 2 Boot of tooth 


12 Shoulders ... 


] 3 Upon eye 

Cf!L&5&9 

13 Neck 


14 Forehead ... 


14 Lip 

(SIDS' 

1 5 Crown of head 


15 Crown of head ^ 3 Dgg{ 3 ^^d 


Descending Visa-kaldwa. 

16 Crown of head f 

' (right) 

17 Forehead 

18 Eye ... 

19 Lip .... 

20 Iloofe of teeth 

21 On the chin eeeogSS 


Descending Amvita-kaldioa. 

S){S^ 

16 Forehead 

17 Ear ... 

18 ISleck ... 

19 Shoulder ... 

20 Pap ... ^DG^&S 

21 Back of hand 60qp(^S'(^ 
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22 Neck ... 

23 Arm-pifc ... 

24 Pap ... ^s^esi 

26 Middle stomach Qa)0i.<:^ 

26 Ydniye ... <S'ccde^{3'cd 

27 KDce-cap ... q2sz<^^c6 

28 Calf ... 

29 Instep 

30 Toe ... ®9S30€8(5^(^ 


22 Palm of hand 

23 Stomach ... 

24 Back ... 60^^d 

25 Knee-cap... 

26 Instep .. 

27 Heel *.• 

28 Solo of foot c:e8cj^'5'd 

29 Below toe 03occ9d^d 

30 Back of too 0Dc0(^d^d 


0ee^030 : €5gbd-?od 

Visa-kalawa commences from the left side in males : from the 
right side in females.^' 


The following Tables, taken from the Lita or Ephemeris^publishecl 
at Galle by one Philip Do Silva, an Astrologer, must explain them- 
selves : — 


The manner in which the Vlsa-haldn:a 



Moves up. 


JMoves down. j 

The 



The 



Moon 

waxing. 

In Males. 

In Femules. 

Moon 

wailing. 

In Males, 

In Fomalcs. 

15 

Left ear 

Right ear 

1 

Left neck 

Right neck 

14 

„ mouth 

„ mouth 

2 

5 5 pap 

„ pap 

13 

„ nose 

„ nose 

3 

„ heart 

,, heart 

12 


» eye 

4 

,, belJy 

„ belly 

11 

,, eyebrow 

„ eyebrow 

5 

„ litiguva 

„ j/oni 

10 

„ head 

„ head 

6 

,, knee 

„ knee 

9 

Right head 

Left head 

{ 

„ ankle 

,, ankle 

« 

5 , eyebrow 

,, eyebrow^ 

8 

,, sole i 

„ solo 

7 

55 eye 

55 twe 

9 

„ too 

„ toe 

6 

,, nose 

„ nose 

10 

Right toe 

Left toe 

5 

5 , mouth 

,, mouth 

11 ! 

,, sole 

„ sole 

4 

„ ear 

„ ear 

12 

,j ankle 

„ ankle 

3 

„ neck 

„ nock 

13 

,, knee 

„ knee 

2 

„ pap 

55 P«P 

14 

,, rahasc 

,, rahase 

1 

,, heart 

„ heart 

Ama* 

.. ''f-'lly 

\ 5, kelly 


* Abbreviation of Amawaka (^©30^) b i\ no muon or visible disk. 
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The manner in which the Amrita-kaldwa 


Ascends from tbe first appearance Descends after the Full 

of the Moon. AJoon. 


The 

Moon 

waxing. 

From the toe of 
die right foot 
of Males. 

From the toe of 
the left foot 
of Females, 

The 

Moon 

waning. 

From the left 
of the head of 
Males. 

From the right 
of the head of 
Females. 

15 

Right head 

Left head 

1 

Left head 

Right head 

14 

„ forehead 

,5 forehead 

2 

5, forehead 

55 forehead 

13 

eye 

» eye 

3 

« eye 

eye 

12 

„ nose 

5, nose 

4 

5 5 nose 

55 nose 

li 

j „ cheek 

5 5 cheek 

5 

55 cheek 

55 cheek 

10 

„ ear 

55 ear 

6 

„ ear 

55 ear 

9 

53 neck 

5, neck 

7 

„ neck 

55 neck 

8 

5 , pap 

5 , pap 

8 

5 , pap 

5 , pap 

7 

„ heart 

,5 heart 

9 

5, heart 

55 heart 

6 

5, navel 

5, navel 

10 

5, navel 

55 navel 

5 

1 5, linguva 

,,y6ni 

11 

55 linguva 

55 yoni 

4 

55 calf 

55 calf 

12 

55 calf 

55 calf 

3 

55 ankle 

55 ankle 

13 

55 ankle 

55 ankle 

2 

5, sole 

5, sole 

14 

55 sole 

55 sole 

1 

5, foot 

„ toe 

15 

„ too 

„ toe 
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NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF THE VEDDA'S, 
WITH A FEW SPECIMENS OP THEIR 
SONGS AND CHARMS. 


By Louis De Zotsa, Mah^-Mudalij^r. 

{Read July &th, 1881.^ 

In submitting the following Note to the Society, it is not 
my intention to enter upon the vexed question of the origin of 
the Veddds, but simply to call attention to an important pas- 
sage in the Mahdwapso relating thereto, the true meaning of 
which has been long hidden from the readers of that work by 
an erroneous rendering in Mr. Tumour’s translation. 

The 6th chapter of the Mahdwanso gives an account of the 
arrival of Vijayo, the first monarch of the Sinhalese dynasty, 
B. C. 543. The 7th chapter relates his encounter with an 
aboriginal Princess named Kwatni, how he married her, and how 
he conquered the Island by her means. 

When she had borne him two children, a son named Jim- 
hatto and a daughter named Disdla, the King wished to divorce 
her and marry a Princess from Southern Madura. For this 
purpose he sent ambassadors to King Pandavo of Madura, 
soliciting his daughter in marriage, and duly obtained his con- 
sent. On the arrival of the Princess from India, Vijayo “thus 
explained himself to Kuweni : ' A daughter of royalty is a 
timid being ; on that account, leaving the children with me, 
depart from my house.’ She replied: ‘ On my account, having 
murdered Yakkhos, I dread these Vakkhos ; now I am discarded 

It is dne to Mr. De Zoysa to record that he had no opportunity of 
perusing the Papers on the Veddas— «only very recently received from 
England— of Messrs J. Bailey (Trans Vol. IL «.s., Art. 

xxvi., 1863), and B. F. Hartshorne (h ■■ Art v., March, 

1876), prior to writing the “ Note” no' ; ■ . V :■ : Zoysa’a Paper has 

been delayed, whilst in the pres>s, to enable the Honorary Secretary to add 
(necessarily as Notes) some extracts bearing thereon. 
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by both parties^ whither can I betake myself?’ ^Within 
my dominions/ said lie, ^ to any place thou pleasest, which is 
uncbnnected with Yakkhos ; and I will maintain thee with a 
thousand bali offerings.’ She who had been thus interdicted 
(from re-uniting herself with the Yakkhos) with clamorous 
lamentation, taking her children with her, in the character of 
an inhuman being, wandered to that very city (Lahkapura) 
of inhuman inhabitants. She left her children outside the 
Yakkha city. A Yakkho who detested her, recognising her 
in her search for a dwelling, went up to her. Thereupon 
another fierce Yakkho, among the enraged Yakkhos, asked : 
^ Is it for the purpose of again and again spying out the jieace 
we enjoy that she is come?’ In his fury he killed the 
Yakkhini with a blow of his open hand. Her uncle (a Yakkho 
named Kumaro) happening to proceed out of the Yakklia 
city, seeing these children outside the town — ^ Whose children 
are ye ?’ said he. Being informed ^ Kuw6ni’s,’ he said: ^Yoiir 
mother is murdered : if ye should be seen here, they would 
murder you also — fly quickly.’ Instantly departing thence, 
they repaired to the (neighbourhood of the) Sumanta moun- 
tain. The elder having grown up, married his sister, and 
settled there. Becoming numerous by their sons and daugh- 
ters, under the protection of the King they resided in that 
Malaya district. This person ( Jiwahatto) retained the attri- 
butes of the Yakkhos.”''’^ 

Now, I submit that the rendering of the words 

cqQ&'koSo” '[Esopulhiddnan hi sambkavo'] by ^Hhis 
person (Jiwahatto) retained the attributes of the Yakkhos,” is 
erroneous, and that the words should be rendered This is the 
origin of the Fidlndd ''^ — h <?., the Veddds.^ 


* Tumour's MaluhvansoF V'ol. I., p. o2 : Cotta, 1837, Followed by 
Forbes' '‘Eleveo Years in Ceylon,” Yol IL, p. 81 ; Pridham’s ‘^Ceylon, 

Vol. I., p. 27 ; and Tennent’s ‘‘Ceylon,” Yol. I , p. 371.— Sec, 
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In the first place, the word [J^ulindd] which Mr. 

Tarnoxir renders by Yakklios (who are supposed to he 
supernatural beings), is^never applied to Yakkhos, hut means 
Veddds. The following is the meaning given by Professor H. 
H. Wilson in his Dictionary of the Sanskrit language, p. 546 : 

S. V. Pulinda, a barbarian ; a mldchch’ha ; a savage or 
mountaineer ; one who uses an uncultivated and unintelligible 
dialect, &c.”2 The Sinhalese vocabulary, tlie Hamamlhjd^ 
gives Pulmdv!'' as one of the synonyms for Yeddas, 

©t§ ©d, gSg) (^0© 

[Vedi, mal, puUndii, vauasai^a (nam veddanta).] 

Strangely, this word does not occur in the Pali language. 
It is not found in the Abhidhdnap>p>ad'ipikd^ the only author- 
ized vocabulary of the Pdli language, nor in Childers’ P41i 
Dictionary, nor in any other Pali work I have seen. But this 
need not excite much surprise, as Sanskrit words, not found in 
the Pdli vocabulary, are sometimes found in Pali wnd tings; 
0 . in this very chapter of the Mahawanso the word 
\^mnin(jci\y which is pure Sanskrit and not found 
in the Pali vocabulary, is used for a subterraneous abode.” 

In the second place, \_^cumhliaw\ which Mr. 

Tumour translates attributes,” means, according to Childers’ 
Pdli Dictionary (p. 431), production, birth, origin^ cause, 
union, &c., &c.” 

The demonstrative adjective (nom. sing, 

m.) Mr. Tumour refers to Jiwahatto understood, but the more 


* Ahvis’ Ndmdvaliya^ p. 59, v. 225, Colombo, 1858. As also tLe Nam^ 
ndmavaliya^ p. 14, 109 : — 


©ldee55c)...e3S)d, gfig, 0^e&d, ©e<^di (•?) 

®6S> 'fioS q.) 

Veddanta ... Sahara, vedi, puUndu, vaiiasara, maladani (da) 

Milindu, levi (mo nam sata vcdihata nami da). 


Note by Hon. Sec, 
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natural construction, I think, is to connect it with the noun 
sambhavo (nom. sing, m.) “origin.” 

I discovered this erroneous rendering many years ago, but 
for obvious reasons I have refrained from calling public atten- 
tion to it. The truth is, I was extremely reluctant to do so 
from fear that I might unwittingly lead others to think that 
Tumour’s translation of the Mahawanso is generally incorrect. 
Such is not my opinion. The few mistakes found in this great 
work are mere “ spots on the sun,” and I do not think there is 
a better translation of a historical work in the East. It is not 
too much to say that this “ gifted Englishman” has, by his 
writings and researches, undoubtedly done more for the develop- 
ment of the historical literature of India and Ceylon than all 
his predecessors and successors, both European and native. 

My belief is, that Mr. Turnom-’s Kandyan Parrdits, not know- 
ing the meaning of this unusual word ^‘(^Qis^^Pulinda'] which, 
as I stated above, is not fmrnd in the Pali vocabulary, erro- 
neously interpreted it to mean ’■’■Yakklio'' instead of ^'Vcdcld''' 

I may here add that I have had the satisfaction of discover- 
ing that my reading is confirmed by the Commentary on the 
Mahd.waijiso, which has the following gloss on the passage in 
question : — 

“g(g^D^-2S3ocS £e®en®8D«9 

0Sog &k©o 

MStei®©o 0®<a3^©o33S) 

“ Pulinddnmi hi savilhavoti. Ettliahikaro kai’anatthe. Yasinato 
Piilindanag acli purisa hutva tattha vasiqsu. Tasind. cttha Pulindduaq 
eso sanibhavo ayuppattiti vifineyyo ahosi ti attlio.” 

“ ‘ Pulindanan hi samhhavotV — Here the letter 'hi' signifies 
‘cause’ or ‘reason.’ On what account did they, becoming the pro- 
genitors {Adi ptirisd) of the Palindd, reside hero (Malaya Division), 
on that account it should be known that this is the origin, first 
existence, of the Pulindd," 
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It "will be seen from the above exegesis that they (Ku- 
v^ni’s children^ Jiwahatto and Disala) are spoken of by the 
commentator as ^Hhe progenitors” lA^di jpurisa], of the 
Pnliudas (Vedd^s). 

I am, moreover, in a position to add that the tradition that 
the Veddas are the descendants of Kuv4ni’s children by 
Vijayo, is still current in some parts of the Kandyan country. 
In 1879, when 1 visited the Katnapnra and U va Districts to 
inspect Temple Libraries, I made it a point to collect informa- 
tion about the Veddas, whenever an opportunity occurred. 
When at Pelmadulla Yihdr^, I enquired from the incumbent, 
Induruwe Piyadassi XJnndns^, whether he knew anything about 
the origin of the Veddds, and, to my surprise, he said at once 
that the tradition is that they are descendants of KuvSni^s 
children by Vijayo. On my enquiry, whether he had read the 
passage in the Mahawa^so which forms the subject of this 
note, he replied he had never seen it, but that his information 
was derived from a Sinhalese work on the Veddas, which he had 
seen long ago in the possession of a native. He added that, 
according to that work, the Veddas first settled in Sabara- 
gamuwa, and hence the name for the district from Sahara 
/aVedda,’ gamuwa ^ a Village/ in strict conformity with 
the tradition, recorded in the Mahdwa^so, that Kuv^ni’s chil- 
dren settled themselves in the country near Samantakfita 
mountain (Adam’s Peak), and became ‘^numerous by their sons 
and daughters.”^ I made every possible endeavour, both at 
Eatnapura and Badulla, to trace the work referred to, but 
unfortunately without success. 

When at Badulla, a low-country Sinhalese man, who had 
travelled much in Bintenna, and from whom I collected infor- 
mation about the Veddds, their songs, charms, &c., also stated 
fhe tradition current in Bintenna is Hhat the Veddas are 
descendants of Kuv^ni’s children,’ He further informed me 
that the Veddas themselves claim to he descendants of royalty, 
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and considered the Sinhalese, whom they call ^Hinpalu,’ to he an 
inferior race.^ 


VEDDA' SONGS.* 


0(5 88 

^d'<3'(5 010^ 

C3(5©i( 5 -85500 (5i.£5^ 0(5 68 
(50 ^03®2d’0 0i0©C53j‘ 

^30(5 88 

£3(50(5 01061(35^ 

o5®'5 ^005 88 

(50 'SDd0£d’>£O0 0i0©lC55J‘ 


No- 1. 

Uda kadand mal pipi 
Palle kadaii4ta vetin 
Pall4 kadane mal pipi 
Uda kadaneta vetigd 

Ud.a na vinne na mal pipi 
Pall4 na vinnata vetigo 
Pall 4 ni vinne na mal pipi 
Uda na vinnata vetigo 


Flowers blossom in the upper thicket, 

'J'hej fall into the lower thicket : 

Flowers blossom in the lower thicket, 

UFey fall into the upper thicket. 

Nd] dowers blossom in the upper nd forest, 
They fall into the lower nd forest : 

Nd flowers blossom in the lower nd forest, 
They fall into the upper nd forest. 


No. 

03 03 03 ©(I^CEfcSl 

00®^^ 03 ®l<^C£fc03 
£3000 cssfl C550 ©10 
^O©l0C3j' £3000 CJS^ CO0 ©10 
cog ©<^^^3 
cog 

8©©-£5j' co^vSD0 ©10358^ 01^^^ 
00£O3 ^03 0<g 0i^C554S^ 

^03 cog 

©icsj-l^g 45 )i©)5 

©cafoso g©03 -SS5g 

©C55f ©03^ 0003 .8S5g ©<^^vC33 

©coj* ^000 -855g ©<^£5j’^3 

©COf 000^5 8-855 asO ©<^43^i3qj 

©cs5f <^«503 8^ ©o 


2 . 

Mamini mamini ra4 deyyd 
Mamini mdmini ma deyya 
Kaben pabala yak gama v4 
Kaben pabala yak gama ve 
Yamii denn4 
Yamu dennS,. 

Bimen yannata holpini berinam 
Variant mima lanu hendagan 
Mim4 piten yamu dennd 
Gdbindii kele yamu dennh 
G6ya puchchd kamu denna 
Go tombu puchcba kamu denna 
G6 kura puchch4 kamu denn4 
G6 badavel tika tat a denna 
Go akuma tika ma^ kannd 


• Each line of the songs should he repeated twice, and the vowels lengthened or 
shortened in pronunciation according to the exigencies of the metre, 
t £03 — Ironwood tree {Mes^-a ferrea^ L.') 
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0l(^(5iSS53^a)3 0i<3 

©0(330 @0(^034^610^ 
^043^61^ ©0C530 @o6i034;5610^ 

«3ipi) >200^ 4s:i^So 
d'L^S ei^doc^ GSDO03©1C3^ 
dx^d ^03®o^ 

0(5 ^s:30^6lO^ 

©103^ ©103^ >S3ig^5j‘ >£D03©O^ 
^C304rf 6l043^i£S0 
©1(353(50^ ©ial3 6ii£ff0 
0(50^ <8S3d2533 >£0303025^ 
©i©43^-eD0 <^303 6iS)30 ©iqcd’Gicoj* 
£S3o a3^^36l^ <£53^^361^ 

-eoo 

O great raan ! 
O great man 1 
” * ^ 


Velkobba vela dunna namagana 
Enn6 Olagaia Md Lokuv6 
Enne Olagaia Ma Lokuvd 
Angara netum natana nangita 
Edbara berapada gdchapo 
Edbara netum natdpd 
Val atten natdpd 
Cbonda cbonda netun natdpd 
Apatat vetfcila bedapd 
Gollat bosdma indinnan 
Yallat karakd ndtdpan 
Mettata ava bola deyyd 

Taigi tadindne tadinatid 
Ta^ tadindud tadindnd 
0 great god I * 

O great god 1 
* ^ 

* ' t 


Let us two go. 

Let us two go. 

If we cannot walk over the ground on account of the mist 
Tie Va(iana, the bufalo, with a string 4 {lit* dew), 

Let us two ride on the back of the buifalo. 

Let us two go into the iguana-abounding jungle. 

Let us two roast and eat the iguana :5 
Let us two roast and eat the iguana’s tail: 

Let us two roast and eat the iguana’s legs (lit, hoofs) : 

I will give thee the iguana’s entrails : 

I will eat the iguana’s liver. 

It is Md Lokuwd of Olagaia who is coming, 

Bending a velkobbd creeper into a bow !6 
Play fine tunes on the tom-tom, 

For the sister who dances graceful dances. 

Dance choice dances : 

Dance with the bundle of leaves: 

Dance fine, fine dances. 

,Give us also betel § leaves. 

Lo ! many people around ! 

Dance twirling the bunch of leaves ! 

Fellow I The gods have come hither I 
Tan tadindne tadindne 
Tan tadindne tadindne. 


©3® <3^ [_7ndmi'f}.i'] Bailey translates *^my gem.” 

1 1 can offer no reasonable translation of these lines. 
t 00^3 @®3 (nadand mimd '], — Perhaps “ the coming buffalo.” 

§ ©0^4S0 {yettUa }, — ^This is the only TamiJ word I have found in these' 
songs, &c. 
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No. 3. 


©o^djcdoaa 
03 ^<03? 03 03 eiqod’cas 
■>B53C^®0(^80 ®^^©S)8©103J’ 
^S53dj<3i0(580 
^fi^gdxo -2^§<5 io 
- ss^gdio 

g^Qx g©S)x 
JSSi:i'3S ^3^28^6 ^SJj^Do©^ 
£03^6^5, £S)3^626 £S53£03®£Sj’ 


Mamini maroini ma dejya 
Mamini mdpini id a dej'-ja 
Taravelpita kobejijo 
Tara^elpita kobeyijo 
Kutiiru^ kuturu^ kiyaunan 
Kuturuy kuturu^ kijannan 
.IIumb4 biimb4 humb6 liumb6. 

Tanini tan ini ‘tan an e 

Tanini tatiiai tanan6 


0 great man ! 0 great god ! 

0 great man ! 0 great god ! 

The wood pigeons of Taravelpita, 
The wood pigeons of Taravelpita, 
Sing kuturu7z, kutiiruv I 
' Sing kutwnm^ kuturwi I 
Bumbi^ — humbe^ — humbiy — humbe. 
Tdnini tanmi tdndney 
Tdnini tdnini idndne. 


No. 4. * 


©0®<3e? 03 03 ©^(^cdgao 

03 ^<§3^ 03@^£)3? 03 6iqc^c»3 
©•^ 6^03^ ^g02Sj ,J£S) (33£Xj<5^£D0 

<5^03aS)^ ©03£53^ £S8£Dxei£S:f 
€t^0 £5?ga£o S)g0s3i’ ©^sj’6^0cd‘ 
^000)0 £e^S)3 

00^ 6^ -S5<5? ^nxei^d* 

©030 ^X©£S^ 


Mamini mdmini ma dejja 
M dmini mamini md deyyd 
Mam chonda baduvak deka 

[gattem 

Mokade mokadekirin^ne 
E'mma kijana baduvak nevej 
Palle taldvd tibbd 
Matat kiyapan ran kuru n4n4 
Napgi dum bona dum kudikkiya 
[boia n^nd 


0 great man ! 0 great god ! 

0 great man ! 0 great god ! 

"I have found a fine pri:^e 

“What is it. what is it, (mj) milk (dear) cousia?" 
It IS not a thing so easy to tell, 

^ It was found on the lower plain I** 

‘‘Tell me too, my golden little cousin.” 

O dear cousin, it is the smoking pipe of my sister !” 


published by Mr. De Zojsa in the “Ceylon Observer” (October 16th 
1875), to refute the supposition that the Veddfe never smeke.-.H^. Sec ’ 
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No. 5. . 

03 <3^qcd’c33 Mamini mamini in?} deyyii • 

®3@'^s33t? ©3 0 iqcdGii , Mamini mlimini ma. deyy^ 

Scs^dsT Dematau valM bendi yijanaj 

^S33 ®iS330 Sco.siod' Nd kola vaJld bendi yi janay 

©\^o 0 01^ 0ca4SGd Bdkola yal Id bendi viyanay 

,£OocS0 0(5 Bcs^sDd Nai^gita bendapu mal viyauay 

^ocS0 0cs^oqd' !Na^gita bendapu mal viyanay 

45Dod50 Napgita bendapu mal viyand 

0i©\0^^3 Malut kadd vetennd 

ffin<^G'0(^80 ca23^<33^0(5 Tardvelpita yakgammal 

^a0zrf 2Scii0c^ Apatat kiyalay natannd 

0i®ca ©^ss!l3<s^0 jS^c3£S Mamiya kote peti kanave 

©>-83^003 235^5^00^ ^8 ^i©0 Kota kantay a]ii avd 

©^^^3©'£5^ Tendxndnd tendindiid 

©8SD^5j’4'^:i©^^ ©S5§>£D3©>2sj’ Teudinand tendindne. 

0 great man I O great god I O great man ! O great god I 

A canopy hung with bundles of demata’* dowers : 

A canopy hung with bunches of nd leaves ; 

A canopy hung with bunches of B6* leaves : 

A canopy stretched for the sister : 

A canopy stretched for the sister. 

Bee ! from the flower-canopy raised to the sister dowers break 
and fall. 

The devil-dancers of Taravelpita ! 

Tell ns too before dancing; 

To take kanave\ (bee) hives in the mdmiya stump we have come. 
Tendhfdfie tendindne, 

Tendindne tend'mdne, 

No767 

0 i(^©> 8S53 ^q)d 010 '£003(35 'SO Yelkobba vela dunna namaga na 

©0)6 c 3<£S? ©8O002si’ 833(5 0^c2oc53'£O Morij au kechcliak kaxa vatur%ana 
01(5 90©8S3 ScO 3 800 q03C53 .SD Ycl ichakeyiya pifcata damdga na 
©853(5C2sf ^00d 833d(35 ^ Doni kellak ichcbara karaga na 

0^500 0©cs5 -eSdS)t >i03 Endalu mage puta kiri bd n£ 

Bending a velkohhd creeper into a bow. 

Hanging an arrow on the shoulder, 

Letting the creeper-like hair fall on the hack. 

Leading m front a little girl of a daughter, 

You are told to come, my son, my milk (dear) nephew. 

* ©t:^00 [denia^(L \. — A plant with yellow flowers (Amelins Asiaticdi V). 

— Metis 'religiosa* 

f 853'£O©0 — A species of Ceylon bee. 
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SONGS OF THE V^DDA'S OF SORABORAVilVA. 


No. 7. 

®aid®S)id 0i®S ®e33^ ©<£> ©«)s&® iS 

©ie3o«^ ^ 

£2i!d^<50i ccoo e^q -d5 

S)<d i53a®(5 JSSi-aS^d 03© ^ 

Sorabora veve sonda sonda olu nelum e ti 

Miwa nelannafca sonda sonda lij6 e ti 

Kalu karala hudu karala uya de . ti 

Olu sdl4 bat kannata inalu ne ti 


Fine, fine water-lilies and lotuses grow in Sorabora tank T 
These to gather come fine, fine women. 

They make them into black and white curries; 

To eat the water-lily- seed rice there are no curries. 


No. 8. 

9^)3 §03^0-^30 03S)i(3c55(29O 
^CO 030igC5)(SD3 

©iSag'CSDl 0103 , 

Obat obat oba Sorabora veva 
And a diya duvana Maveliganga 
Biya nosindeyi oba M^veliganga 
Nil mal bisav diya kelind vevd 


<§\£S5d’ 

no 

no 

no 

no 


Yonder, yonder spreads the Sorabora tank ! 

0 ! Maveiiganga whose waters cry as they run ! 

O ! Maveiiganga thy waters never fail I 
0 I tank in whose waters sports the queen of blue flowers t 


VEDDA' CHARMS. 


cfgcooO. 
^000 0dc*^ 

C000 0(^00^ 
8g ^e^oj 


No. L 


For an ElephanV 

Jchchata vallay 
Fachchata vallay 
Bdla devallay 
Situ appa situ 


A hanging member in front— -(trunk) 

A hanging member behind — (tail) 

On two sides two hanging members— (the two ears) 
Stay, beast, stay ! 
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No. 2. 


©(^®@O0. 


For a wild Buffalo.^ 


(^3 ^zsf^o In deyyanne okma 

C3q ^£sf^3 Sanda dejyaBne okm4 

C 2 &ed ' Pasg Budunne okma 

8Q 8g Situ okm^ situ 

Okmd of the Sun-god ! 

Okmd of the Moon-god ! 

Okmd of the Base Budu ! 

Stay, Okmd^ stay ! 


No. 3. 


©o^<£5^ ©3^<g3a? ©a ©c^cd’c&D 
©j©<di5? ©5 e^^^cd’cSi 

•(^iCSOi'oQ') g00a -£S5z^§ 
§02023^ 0«Sj‘©^«£Sj* 
g0C55SSi’ 

g0{£O2si’ ©■ed’G^id’ 

<5^C53to3 ^000 2S^\ -SS31^^ 
§0^23^ 

^0 ^(50p sSD0 ^(50i £3<^ <5(^0: 


Mamini mamini ma deyya 
Mamini mamini ma deyya 
G6ya puchch^ ke tenadi 
Chulangak vaund 
Chulangak vann^ 

Miminna puchch4 k^ tenadi 

Chulangak vanne 

Gona pnchdia k4 tenadi 

Chulangak vanne 

Adi alia nadi alia pana ralla 


O great man ! 0 great god ! O great man 1 0 great god 1 
Where the iguana was roasted and eaten, a wind blew ! 


wind’ blew ! 

Where the moose-deer* was roasted and eaten, a wind blew I 
Where the elk was roasted and eaten, a wind blew ! 

Adi alld nadi alia pana ralla. 


a 


0-^3^ §^030 

0^^^ -g^cs© 

0-8S5 ©\SS33S4 Q^CO© 

©q ©0®(5 

0^^ ©ig© 0)d5o3© 

0-£S3^^ §^03© 

0^ (3v8S31©\4 ^'2^05© 
gct^cn© §^0 Q'JiSco© 
0^^ ©ig© @^C30 


E^ka kode chuniyam 
Ira madale chuniyam 
Etana helimi chuniyam 
Etanat neta chuniyam 

E^ka kod4 chuniyam 
Chanda madald chuniyara 
Etana helimi chuniyam 
Etanat neta chdniyam 

E'ka kodd chuniyam 
Liggedi mula chuniyam 
Etana helimi chuniyam 
Etanat neta chuniyam 


* MoscliuB meminna. 
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Where is the huniyam 
Is it in the orb of the Sun ? 

I have looked for it there; 

It is not there. 

Where is the huniyam ? 

Is it in the orb of the Moon ? 

I have looked for it there; 

It is not there. 

Where is the huniyam ^ 

Is it at the iire-place ? , 

I have looked for it there; 

It is not there. 


No. 5. 

0 d ©(38 ©codd 

^000 

©aj’^0\0i’©^d©©4®'^ 0(^00®»4®^0 03 0^-2533 

«ad<g63’'<^'ig .200 (^-£3)0^0 (S^SS)i“8c3SSt-SS300d0i4 ©0>£S330 -533© 0l4’<^ 0CS33© 
0l4c, 5S>90 0l4q, 0x4Cj 0C£)‘C33©(^ ©tc^Oj 

©l03CSi‘CiD©»(^ ^4.^ (f^dcia(S3©(^ ^4^ ©doC530 0l4‘«% 

0^eD8o33C53(S^d 0Sl'£3^-eS30O(5^0 

0t4<^ o^sj‘(?»-£ri’dico®(5 0i4^ ai§4<^C53®(5 000«aD0 

04 <^’t ‘^^3C530 0 i 4<^3 <9^©2S ®^32S? 0i4©^045D30C^CO-£Sj' ©©iS <|!3^d 
q0-853^®4^ gd©ig®^4 0SO©lg©^4 BSdC-®*? ©©©^©03 

zsi4 d-£53(3^^gcQ^4 ^^^053^030^4 9<^^id 

©-est 0GoS)id^^ ^0=^ 00033 ©© ZS)lO SS)6 

©c;jj 08 <^ 8(2^io4 ^‘^S^dca^ <^3^'2d 0^C3 

025^©4»10 -sad ©©-sS ^00d eDi0eDS3d 553©g0©cs5i3d 0d®. c^^©(5 

■©■©03. 

O'n namd chat mdde edech6 innt epita ddeh^ ranvan pokun^ 
vachattane karana ranvan dnddge bada varaleyi adat td me gejja 
kuttama bandinnd. 

O'n namo ekara eddche Mallavadeche manilmal vild vaebattand 
karannavu nava kela nava kotiyak Kadavara Vedi chdnava Kalu 
Vedda Goln Vedda Kapulu Vedda Randunu . Vedda Keterigat 
Vedda Laggale Vedda Loggald Vedda Triyagale Vedda 'UVagald 
Vedda Marapgala Vedda Daheyiyagale Vedda kumbuhngale 
Veddd Bdpattalawe Vedda Ununugald V^dda Fanterugale Vedda 


gdSco© loJiiiniyam^ (S, 'spell’ or ‘incantation.* 
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Eavuddagal^ Vedda AtukolaYedda Pitakola Veddd Rmiu Magama 
Vedda meki noki .Vedi chenavagea meki aturapaadach kaad^ta 
durabelumakadi langa belumakadi §llakadi picbillakadi aaacb- 
mandiyakadl l^mandijakadi ratikejiyakadi diyakeliyakadi anda- 
gdcbdvakadi dura belmak langa belaiak ela cbitiy& aam adat mama 
kepa kara dena ran mini kukul^ dola pida bili kepadi dishti aragana 
4tura paudacli kandeta cbanipa cbantocha kara denna meki Kadavara 
betabatara kattuvagen varami, Gunachil banda banda ^chcha. 

O'm I namd I Thou tiest to-day, this gejjakuttama^^ in |he fins of 
the golden eel who lives in the golden pond in the country beyond 
the seven seas, and in the country even beyond it ! 

O^ml namd I A host of Kadavara Veddds in number nine mil- 
lions, and nine millions who reside in the water-lily -pond, in the 
country of Mallava, in the country beyond the sea ! Also black 
Vedda, dumb Vedda, Kapulu Vedda, Vedda of the golden bow, 
Vedda armed with an axe, Vedda of Laggala, Veddd of Loggala, 
Vedda of Triyagala, Vedda of U'ragala, Vedda of Marapgala, Veddd 
of Daheyiyagala, Vedda of Kumbuhugala, Vedda of Bopattaldva, 
Vedda of Ununugala, Vedda of Pantdrugala, Vedda of Bavuddagala, 
Atukola Vedda, Pitakola V6dda, Veddd of Buna and Mdgama ! 

If this host of Veddas, named and unnamed, had cast a distant or 
near look on the body of the patient, from a distant or near point 
of view, at a stream, at a waterfall, at a place of flesh, at the sham- 
bles, whilst sporting in love, whilst sporting in water, at a place of 
noisy tumult, — it is the wish of the sixty-four legions of Kadavara 
(Veddas) that you should accept this excellent fowl {liU golden gem 
fowl), which I dedicate to you as an offering and victim, and restore 
the patient to health and joy, Gunachil banda banda echchd^ 

VEDDA' LULLA.BIES. 

No. 1. 

Uyan kol6 puna la 
003 0 i Pana at ten vacba 

0 gdi Vanduru kulal kaval^ 

0 ( 9 ^d^ 03 Nidi varen puta 14 

Haviug lulled (thee) to rest on the ugan leaf, 

Having covered (thee) with a branch oi pana (leaves), 
Having fed (thee) on monkey’s flesh (lit, neck), 

Come and sleep (my) son ! 

* {gejjakuttama’], A pair of small tinkling ornaments worn 

by dancers. 
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650 c0 ^4 4 Vandura gaclia ucja liyadalu kad di 

01^6* 0530 §0 >8S3gg ©esdc^ ^ Vciidiri gacha miila kanduln perad di 
qdi®0i ©^36^(5 4 E'ge daruvo kole natad di 

00^2^ >ss 3 £ 3 Cf©)e 3 ^ Udakki kanpotu diye obad , di 

What time the male monkey eats the tender leaves on the tree, 
What time the female monkey sheds tears at the foot of the tree. 
While her young ones dance on the leaves, 

And dip their ndakhi-Bhenped ears in the water. 


NOTES. 


No. 1. 

The following is a literal translation of the same passage, 
in the copy of the Mahdwanso^ in the Asgiri Yihara in ICandy : — 

‘ They repaired to the rock Samanta kiita ; and, being permitted by 
King Vijayo to dwell there, they became man and wife, and had 
children and grandchildren. Thus, a wansaya (race) sprung up> 
called Pulinda.’ i?. 

No. 2. 

Vide note at page 185 of Wilson’s Vishnu Purana. ^ Pulinda is 
applied to any wild or barbarous tribe; and they are met with in 
the deserts along the Indus, the mountains and forests across Central 
India,”’— J-.J?. 

No. 3. 

^‘I have made careful inquiries, both in these [Rayigam and 
Pasdun] K6ral6s and the district of Saffragam, and though traces of 
their former existence there are evident and numerous, there is every 
reason to believe that many centuries have passed since they were 
there. Eields, villages, and families yet retain the name of Veddas, 
as Vedi-pangu, Vedde^humhura, Vedde-icatta^ Vedde-ela^ Vedde- 
gala, Vedde-gd, &c,, in the district of Saifragam, which is the ' 
country at the foot of Adam’s Peak, and in the Rayigam Kdral^. 
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Indeed, S^i^Sbg&m or ffabaragamutoa means ^ the district of Veddas^ 
or ^barbarous people’; and in this form o'f the word the former 
existence of Veddds can again be traced as Hahara-goda, Hahara- 
kaduwa, It is traditional throughout Saffiragam that once 
Vedd^s predominated over Sinhalese in that district, and that, as the 
latter gained ground, the former withdrew towards Bintenna and 
Wellassa. But Mr. Macready, of the Civil Service, has given me 
very important proof of the existence of Veddas near the Samanta 
mountains. He has given me the translation of some stanzas from 
a Sinhalese poem, written about 400 years ago, called the Paravi- 
sandesaga, or ‘the Dove’s message.’^ The poem treats of a message 
sent, by means of a dove, from Kotte (near Colombo) to Vishnu at 
Dondra, at the extreme south of the Island. The dove takes its 
course exactly over the districts lying below Adam’s Peak. The 
poet addresses the dove, and tells her she will see [at PotupitiyaJ 
^ the daughters of the Veddas’ clothed in riti'\ bark, their hair adorned 
with peacock’s plumes. So wild are they that the x>oet describes the 
herds of deer as being startled at the sight of them.” — /. B. 

[The following are the stanzas referred to, with a translation • 
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See the lovely daughters of the Veddas ( 3Iala}iidu) passing to 
and fro through the forest tracts, constantly clothed with riti bark 
beaten out and prepared {lit. disentagled), gay (lit. shining) with 
yellow tilaka (mark) on their foreheads, entwining their hair with 
peacock plumes and clusters of flowers. 


* Paravi-sandemya Stanzas 55, 56, Colombo, 1873. 

f Pfjfi [6S]. Aniiaris innoxia QV A. saccadora. 
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‘‘The herd of deer, startled at the sight of the crowd of Yeddas 
(Sahara sen) in that forest, seem to eat the hlood-like tender buds in 
anger as resembling their (Veddas’) lips ; the female swan enters 
the forest tank overcome by their (speed of) movement ; the pea-hen 
seems to cry (as if complaining that) their locks are hlue.”^ — JT. C 
P. P., ffon. See.] 

No. 4. 

“ The bare assertion by a naked savage in the rudest state of 
barbarism, that he is the descendant of Kings, seems, at first, a sheer 

surdity, though it naturally suggests the inquiry how the claim 
to so ambitious an origin could have arisen, and, having arisen, how 
it should be so pertinaciously adhered to by tribes unknown to each 
other. 

The custom which sanctions such revolting marriages [between 
brothers and younger sisters] seems, at first sight, simply a proof of 
the extreme depth of barbarism to which the race has sunk. But 
when we consider the tradition in connection with the fact that the 
SiT^halese invariahly admit the Veddds to he of the highest caste, 
while they in turn affect to look down upon the Sinhalese ^ and 
when we regard the custom iu connection with the story of the 
marriage of the son and daughter of Vijayo, himself the offspring of 
a similar connection ; when we read the legend of their flight from 
both father’s and mother’s kindred to the forests, where, resuming 
the wild life of their maternal ancestors, they founded a wild race ; 
when we find even yet the district which tradition gives as their 
refuge, still called by a name indicative of their former existence in it, 
and still abounding with traces of them — though not a Vedd& can be 
remembered there ; and when we can trace among the Veddas of the 
present day the remains of Brahmanism — Vijayo’^ creed — inter- 
mingled with the N^t worship, practised by Kuv^ni’s nation ; and 
when there are still in use among them names of Sanskrit affinity, 
common in India, though, rare among themselves, unknown in Ceylon ; 

* I. e,, that she has been robbed of the blueness of her own plumage by 
the peacock’s feathers tied up with their hair. 
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it is impassible to resist the conclusion that the wild tribes of the 
Vedd&,s are not the mere remnants of the untamed aborigines^ but the 
descendants of the ill-fated Kuv4ni and the faithless Vijayo ; that 
they are indeed^ as they profess themselves, ^ the descendants of 
Kings.’”— JB. 

“The Kandyans universally agree that they [Yedd&] all belong to 
the royal caste, and it is said that they used to address the king by 
the now obsolete title * Hurdy or ^ cousin,’ the term which they 
applied to myself in conversation.”* — JB. F, H* 

No. 5, 

“ The Yeddas eat the flesh of elk, deer, monkey Sy pigs, iguano, 
and pangolin — all flesh indeed but that of oxen, elephants, hears, 
leopards, and jackals 5 and all birds, except the wild or domestic 
fowl. They will not touch lizards, bats or snakes. The most choice 
food in their estimation is, of land animals, the flesh of the pangolin, 
or of the iguano^^ — J, B. 

No. 6. 

“ They principally use [for their bows] the wood of dunumadala 
(^Sterospermum chelonoides)^ the kehala (Cyatliocalyx Zeylanicus)y 
and a creeper called kohbd vely or the pandero tree. The strings, 
which are exceedingly strong, are twisted chiefly of the fibre of the 
niyada {Sanseviera Zeylanica)y and the bark of a creeper called 
aralu-veV^ — B, 

No. 7. 

“ They have a great dread of meeting elephants at night, and 
have charms to protect them from them — not only to turn them from 
their path, but to render innoxious the bear, the leopard, and the wild 
boar.” — t/*, i?. 

No. 8. 

“In their charms the sun and moon are frequently invoked, 
although in their daily life neither luminary is respected.”— JB. 


* Hurd massind is still a common familiar expression among 

the Sinhalese. — Hon, Sec, 
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There is a similar charm used even by the low-country Sinhalese in 
cases of tooth-ache. It is as follows ; — 


^1033 

tSiq <^IC333 

4^033 

q<3\£ji ©^38g 4^053 

Iri deyiyanne 6ya 

Sanda deyiyanne 6yd 

Pase Budunhe 6ya 

Date nositu dat 6ya 


Worm of the sun-god 1 
Worm of the moon-god ! 

Worm of the Pase Budu ! • 

Stay not in the tooth, 0 tooth- worm ! — L» De Z, 

[This charm (No, 2) and the almost identical one known to the 
Si: 9 .halese are given by Mr. Bailey : — 

^‘It not only invokes the sun and moon, but Pasd Budu — the 
only single allusion to Buddhism among them ; but the very meaning 
of this and other charms is unknown to the Veddds. They are 
repeated by rote ; they do not pause to understand them, and could 
not if they would. It is enough for them, as for most Oriental people, 
that a particular formula is to. serve a particular purpose. These 
[charms] are identical ; yet the Veddas and the Si^ihalese certainly 
do not associate so closely as to borrow one another’s charms. Have 
they descended in each race since the time they were one ? The 
term okmd I can get no satisfactory explanation of. It is not Sinha- 
lese certainly. I assume it means ^wild boar/ as this is the charm 
to arrest a boar in the path ; but it is not the term used by the 
Teddds for a boar in ordinary conversation. The allusion to the 
Pase, or Pache, Buddha, is curious as occurring in both ; the one 
people being anything hut Buddhists, while Buddhism is the religion 
of the others. As Gautama Buddha visited Ceylon long anterior to 
the final establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon, and descended in 
Bintenna, may not this solitary allusion to the religion have been 
handed down in this form among the Veddas from a period even 
before the invasion by Vijayo ? In the form of a charm which is 
repeated by rote, such an allusion would be most naturally retained. 
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So far as haying any Buddhist tendencies, they do not even show 
the slightest oatw^d respect in the presence of a Buddhist priest. 
The other Vedda charms are, I believe, quite unlike those of the 
Sinhalese.” — Hon. See,'} 

No. 9. 

I have found this mantra or charm in a collection of Vedda 
songs and charms I procured at Badulla, The use in it, however, 
of a Hindu-religious term, and the corrupted form of a Buddhist 
metaphysical term, may raise a doubt whether this charm be a 
genuine Vedda production or not. 

The Hindu term alluded to is O'm namdl — ^Salutation to the 
triune deity !’ The following is the explanation given of this term 
by Wilson in his Sanskrit Dictionary 

‘ — ^^The mystic name of the deity, prefacing all the prayers 

and most of the writings of the Hindus : A., a name of Vishnu, D., 
of Siva, and M. of Brahma. It therefore implies the Indian iriady and 
expresses the three in one^ The Buddhist term is 
[chhandachkande}, which is a corruption of the Siighaleseword 

\jpandashande},^ which again is corrupted from the Sanskrit or 
Sinhalese word \jpanchashandha\ ‘ the five constituent 

parts of the human body.’ These terms may have been interpolated 
by the village Veddas, or more probably by their neighbours, the 
Kandyan Sinhalese, but the contents of the charm are peculiarly 
Vedic — if I may use the term — and the interesting information it 
gives of the seats or localities of the various Vedda demons or 
chieftains throughout the Island is unique, and is not now procurable 
from any other source. 

The mantra also seems to afibrd information which may possibly 
enable us to settle a long-disputed point in the early history of 
Ceylon, namely, as to whence the aborigines (Takkhos or demons of 
the Mahdwapso, who are doubtless the ancestors of the Veddds) 
came to Ceylon. 

It will be seen that the Vedda demons are called here 45)89(5 
(S^0eod8 \Kadavara Vedi chendva}, I cannot find the meaning of 
the word Kadavara^ but the expression shows that they are identical 
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with the Veddas ( Veddd). It is well known that there is a tribe of 
demons called Kadavara “Kadavara demons/' to whom 

offerings are made in some parts of the Kandyan country. If the 
songs and prayers (j/ddini or hannalav)^ used by the Kadavara devil- 
dancers, are examined (which I have no means of doing at present), 
I have no doubt they will throw light on the early history of the 
Takkhos, or Veddas, and probably lead to very important ethnological 
results. Again, nine millions, nine millions” (a vast number) of 
these Kadavara or Vedi demons are said to reside in a far distant 
land beyond the seas/' in a country called Mallava desa^ possibly a 
corruption of Malaya desa^ the ^ hilly country.' 

Does not this show that the Veddas of Ceylon have a faint tradi- 
tion that their fatherland is the hill country” of India ? 

I may here mention a curious legend related in the Kdjdvali and 
Kumni Asna (a little work on the history of Kuveni, in Sinhalese 
blank verse), which seems to have some connection with the history 
of the Veddas. Fanduvasa (B. C. 504), nephew of Vijayo, and 
third in succession to him, became ill with a combination of diseases,, 

cough, asthma, fever, burning, rheumatism, &c.,’' the result 
of perjury committed by bis uucle, Vijayo, w^o swore that he 
would not renounce Kuveni, the aboriginal Princess whom he first 
married, but afterwards violated his oath, by repudiating her and 
marrying a princess from Sontbern India. When the King was 
afflicted with this disease, Sakra, King of the gods, (India of the 
Hindu mythology) ordered the Rahu, the Asura (the ascending node) 
to assume the form of a wild boar, in size like a huge mountain, and 
devastate the pleasure garden of the King of Malaya (the hiH-country 
in India), who was versed in all the arts of necromancy. When 
King Malaya saw the destruction of his pleasure garden, he pursued 
the boar with how and arrow, accompanied by his three brothers and 
a retinue of archers or Veddas, through the continent of India. The 
boar crossed over the sea near Tuticorin and made the circuit of the 
Island, followed by the King, and when it reached the vicinity of 
Anurddhapura, the boar was turned into a mountain ! The King of 
gods then appeared to Malaya Edja, and conducting him to King 
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Panduvas, got him to perform certain demon ceremonies, and 
restored the king to Ms wonted health. — i. De Z. 

[Since writing the above I have seen some of the songs nsed by 
the Kadavara devil dancers, which not only confirm the identity of 
the Kadavara demons and the Veddas, but also in a remarkable 
manner strengthen the opinion I have ventured to express, that the 
legend of the Malaya Paja is connected with the history of the 
Veddas. It is stated in these songs that Malaya on his visit to 
Ceylon was accompanied by 2,000 Veddas, and when he performed 
the devil ceremonies for the King, 36 Veddas stood around him 
assisting at the ceremonies. — Z. De 

The result of the most patient enquiry is, that the Veddas have 
a vague belief in a host of undefined spirits, whose influence is 
rather for good than for evil. Still, vague as this belief is, not even 
the wildest Veddas are without ‘an instinct of worship.^ They believe 
that the air is peopled by spirits, that every rock and every tree, 
every forest and every hill — in short, every feature of nature — has its 
genius loci^ but these seem little else than mere nameless phantoms, 
whom they regard rather with mysterious awe than actual dread. 
But besides this vague spirit-worship, they have a more definite 
superstition, in which there is more of system. This is the belief in 
the guardianship of the spirits of the dead. Every near relative 
becomes a spirit after death, who watches over the welfare of those 
who are left behind. These, which include their ancestors and their 
children, they term their nehiya yahun^ ‘ kindred spirits.’ They 
describe them as ‘ ever watchful, coming to them in sickness, visit- 
ing, them in dreams, giving them flesh when hunting.’ In short, in 
every calamity, in every want, they call on them for aid, and it is 
curious that the shades of their departed children, hilindu yakun^ or 
‘ infant spirits,’ as they call them, are those which they appear most 
frequeiitly to invoke. 

‘‘ It is a pretty belief, and contrasts favourably with the superstitions 
of the Kandyans, who have spirits enough in their system, but almost 
all thoroughly malignant, and needing constant propitiation. But 
the Veddd spirit- world is singularly free from evil. I can find only 
one absolutely malignant spirit in it, whom they really fear, though, 
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like all savages, they have an undefined awe of the nameless spirits 
whom they believe to haunt the darkness. The shades of their 
ancestors and of their children seem to be purely benevolent. The 
ceremonies with which they invoke them are few as they are simple. 
The most common is the following. An arrow is fixed upright in 
the ground, and the Veddd dances slowly round it, chanting this 
invocation, which is almost musical in its rhythm : — 

“ Ma miya ma miya deya 
Topang koyiheti mitigan yanda.” 

“My departed one, my departed one, my God ! 

Where art thou wandering?” 

“ The spirit of the dead is here simply called upon, without even 
the object for which it is invoked being mentioned. And this 
invocation appears to be used on all occasions when the interven- 
tion of the guardian spirits is required, — in sickness, preparatory to 
hunting, &c, 

“ Sometimes, in the latter case, a portion of the flesh of the game 
is promised as a votive offering in the event of the chase being 
successful, and they believe that the spirits will appear to them in 
dreams, and tell them where to hunt. 

“ Sometimes they cook food and place it in the dry bed of a river, or 
some other secluded spot, and then call on their deceased ancestors 
by name ; ^ Come, and partake of this 1 Give us maintenance as 
you did when living ! Come, wheresoever you may be 5 on a tree, 
on a rock, in the forest, come And they dance round the food, 

half chanting, half shouting, the invocation 

They have no system of medicine, though they will accept medi- 
cine when given. In cases of sickness, they sprinkle water on the 
patient, invoking their deceased ancestors to heal him. Sometimes 
they simply utter the names of spirits as they dance round the sick 
man. Sometimes a garland of flowers is offered to the spirit who has 
afflicted him. 

“They invoke the GaUyaM, ^spirit of the rock’; Vedi-yahd^ 

^ spirit of the chase’ ; U' napdna*yaM^ of whom I have no knowledge; 
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and the shade of their grandmother. They also propitiate Mahd^ 
yahinniy who appears rather an evil personage. It is to her that 
they offer a garland of flowers. They describe her as a ^foreigner* 
and say that they know nothing about her, but acquired their awe of 
her from the Sinhalese. 

“The Vedi-yakd is known to the Sii^halese ; hunters offer 
flowers, blood, and burnt meat to this spirit, before hunting, to 
secure their success. Unapdna-yakd is known to the Singhalese of 
the Vedirata^ but I do not think he is generally known to the 
Sinhalese. 

“ They believe in the efficacy of what are called devil-dancers, but 
are ignorant of the art of a Kattddiyay or devil-dancer.” — J. B, 
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A Ht^TNITAM IMAGE. 


By L. Nell, Esq. 

{Bead July Qtk, 1881.) 

Long residence amongst the native Sinhalese and careful 
observation of their superstitious practices and expressions of 
superstitious ideas lead to the conclusion that, amongst the 
lower castes, who have also hitherto been the most ignorant, 
Buddhism has not existed as a religion. The tom-tom beaters, 
the toddy-drawers, the jaggery-makers, have only lately at- 
tempted to build Buddhist temples of their own. The Amara- 
pura sect of Buddhists is a modern importation to satisfy the 
social ambition of the MahaiaddS people, candidates of whose 
community for priestly ordination would have been refused by 
the previously existing Siamese sect. The latter, though 
heterodox in this exclusiveness, had confined the right of 
ordination to pupils drawn from the Goyigama caste. 

The liberal and orthodox principle of the Amarapura sect 
extended in time from the MahabaddS and Kardm6 to lower 
castes. As an instance, the jaggery people ( Vahumpura) near 
Galle have built a temple, and their pupil-priests in yellow 
robes and with begging-bowls in their hands are now seen 
obtaining the food of mendicants from the hands of their own 
friends. The profound meditative air of the young mendicants, 
and the evident pride with which their friends give fl.lma and 
honor the new priesthood are very striking. This is quite a 
reform, and Buddhism, perhaps for the first time, is subverting 
what other missions have not hitherto observed as a likely field 
of conversion. Before this reform the priests of the very low 
castes have been the Takadurds, commonly called KcoUddiyds, 
belonging to the tom-tom beater and Oliya castes. Kapur alas 
belong to all castes, and Pattinis also belong to all castes. 



hu'niyam image. 
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These remarks apply to the practice of Kapur alas. The 
priests undergo a training — which> if they have a good memory^ 
is of not long duration— -namely, the committing to memory of 
certaiu charms, invocations, and songs to be accompanied on 
the tom-tom, drum, and by violent dances. One must live in 
the neighbourhood of these devil-worshippers to appreciate the 
form of nuisance known as a ^ devil-ceremony.’ The tom-tom 
is beaten violently to accompany the discordant song, and the 
noises are very violent during the intervals of dancing. The 
family having the ceremony keep it up from sunset till past 
dawn the next morning. If any remonstrance is used with 
respect to such practices, they will excuse themselves on the 
ground that it is their religion” or faith.” But the Yaka- 
durds are in no way respected for being priests, and their 
remuneration is very little. ^ 

Besides the performance of these devil-dances the Yakaduras 
practise Huniyam charms,"^ by which harm — such as disease — 
is inflicted on one’s fellow-creatures. To counteract Huniyam 
charms counter-charms f are muttered over a cup of oil or 
a thread, and three limes are cut with an arecanut- cutter 
whilst charms are muttered, f The failure of such counter- 
charms strengthens the belief in the potency of the Hdniyam. 
In most of Huniyam charms a small image, made of wax 
or wood or drawn on a leaf, is necessary. Nails made of five 
metals§ (usually gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead) are driven 


* ‘‘ Ko^imna [®<S33oQ0^] or Himiyam is tlie name given to 

evils of whatever kind inflicted by the agency of charms .There are said 

to be 84,000 {^Huniyam charms] of every degree of malignity, most of which 
more or less contribute to bring to an untimely death the person aflfected 
by this influence, though that event may be deferred for many years, 
(C, A. S. Jour. 1865-6, p. 68.) — Hon. Sec. 
f Huniyam kepima ^i00], 

I C. A. S. Jour. 1865-6, pp, 70-1, 

§ Fas Id [ocd 
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into the image at important parts of the body, such as the 
head or heart. These images, after the process of charming, 
are buried under a stile so that the intended victim may pass 
over it* and be thus affected. This ‘^passing over” of the buried 
image is generally indispensable. After the charms have 
taken effect, the image is otherwise secreted.* 

The image I now send was found in the trunk of a Rukattana 
tree.! An oblong hole corresponding in shape to the tin box 
holding the image had been neatly cut into the trunk of the 
tree in a direction S.S.W., and about two feet high from the 
ground. The box containing the image had been inserted 
inside this hole and a tin plate, covering the hole, neatly nailed 
over with copper nails, t It is of course absurd to suppose 
that this contrivance could have had any effect, but should the 
intended victim have met with an accident or stroke of disease, 
there would have been another instance of the potency of the 
Suniyam. 

In the Society’s Journal for 1865-66 will be found an 
exhaustive treatise on “ Sinhalese Demonology” by Dandris 
De Silva, Mudaliydr. This short introductory sketch is only 
intended to introduce the Hmiyam image now sent, which is 
interesting as a specimen of one which had been actually 
uttered with malicious intent. When discovered it had 
evidently been long imbedded in the tree, and unless the 
particular Yahadurd who performed the devil-ceremony in 
this instance will volunteer a confession, no farther light will 
be thrown upon the subject. 


* Pannavanam C. A. S. Jour. 1865-6, p. 71. 

f Alstonia scholaris, R, Br. 

X The aunexed plate gives an exact size photograph of the image by the 
side of its tin “ coffin.” Nails piei’cc the head, heart, right side, chest, and 
feet, and threads are wound round the body from the neck downward. — 
jffon. Sec. 
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A BV'mYAU IMAGK. 


(rL>/rfcei»ai8.) 
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It may be noted that the natives of the Mdldives, though 
they have been converted to the Muhammadan faith, still 
continue to practise the same class of incantations as the lower 
classes of the Sig-halese. This Siirdyam image may therefore 
possibly have been made by a native of the Maldives, many of 
whom live near the neighbourhood where the image was 
discovered, though this is unlikely. This is one of the many 
points of resemblance between the low-country Siigihalese and 
Mdldivians.^ 


NOTE. 

[ The Mdldive Islanders — particularly those living on the Southern- 
most Atols, Huvadu (Suvddiva) and Addu, which have been least 
affected by foreign influence — retain to this day the character of 
being great necromancers, ”*j* as old Duarte Barbosa (A. D. ldOl-17) 
described them three and a half centuries ago, and as the captive 
Frenchman Pyrard found them a century later (A. D. 1602-7)4 
The difficulty all the world over of eradicating long-established 
customs and deeply-rooted beliefs — more especially when these enter 
into the exigencies of every-day life — is an accepted fact, confirmed 
by tbe experience of ages. 


^ At Mr. Nell’s request a brief note is added with the intention of 
partially illustrating the similarity between the superstitious practices of 
the Sinhalese and Maldivians, The subject may be more fully dealt with 
hereafter, — JT. C, P. P,, Hon, Sec,. 

■j* As gentes dellas nao tern armas, e sao homens fracos, mas muito 
engenhosos, e solve tudo grandes encantadores'^ — Noticias das Naqoes 
XJltramarinaSf Tomo. IL, p. S52, Lisboa, 1812. 

J “ Les Mathematiques y sont enseignees, et ils en font aussi grand estat, 
notamment de r Astrologie, a laquelle plusieui's persones estudient, d’autant 
qu'^ tout propos on consulte les Astrologes : il ii’y en a pas vn qui voulust 
rien entreprende sansleur en auoir demande aduis.”— Voyage de F, Pyrard^ 
p. 135, Paris, 1679.” 
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It need not, therefore, be a matter of snrprise to find the rigorous 
monotheistic faith of Islam existing to this day side by side on the 
M^ldive group with "the relics of idolatrous superstition,”— nay, 
more, to see the sacred Kuran itself prostituted to the unholy objects 
of devil worship. 

The pilgrimage to Mekka and “ the silly and ridiculous” ceremonies 
which have ever formed a necessary part of it, were but original 
threads of Arab idolatry, which expediency prompted the Prophet to 
interweave with his fabric of a purer religion.* * * § 

. Nearly all orthodox Muhammadans have an implicit belief in what 
is termed "Divine magic” {AT-Iiahmdni\ "the sublime science” 
employed only for good purposes, but sternly denounce the practice 
of enchantment (-^5- and of" Satanic” and "Natural 

magic” {As-SimiyS) in general. All forms alike are supposed to 
derive greater efficacy from interlarding the usual mysterious words, 
numbers, diagrams, &c., of charms, with names of the Deity and 
passages from the Kuran. f 

The two following philtres or love charmsj come under the Sanskrit 
category of Stamhhana or of Vihhishana — those intended to procure 
illicit sexual intercourse and effect discord. § The appropriate demons 
invoked by the Si:^halese are Madana YaJtsaniyd^ ‘ the She-Demons 
of Lust,’ These demons, when worked upon by certain charms, and 
propitiated with certain offerings and ceremonials, are supposed to use 
their power of seducing the affections of a man or a woman in such a 
manner that the person so infiuenced is said to find the power perfectly 
irresistible* There are hundreds of ways in which it is pretended 
this can be done.”|| 


* See Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse, p. 94 (" Chandos Classics” 
Edition), London. 

t Lane’s “Arabian Nights,” Vol. L, pp. 58-9, London, 1877, 

J The transcript in Koman characters of the Mdldive (Addu Atol) charms 
and the rough glossary, given below, will further enable Sinhalese scholars 
to trace the philological connection between the two languages. Addu 
orthography differs considerably from the Mdle (Sultan’s Island) standard. 

§ Dandris De Silva Guparatna, Mudaliyar, in Jour. 0. A. S., 1865-6, 
pp. 53-4» II Idem^ p. *31, 
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No. 1. 

Gada istiri vari tiira’ kardkan kaivakaru abaku de mihunge rufa 
kurahai hadduru harruli nuvd gilii hadili elagodi abu galxani. 

Translations 

To completely estrange a desirable woman (from ber husband)— 
make a teak nail (and) an image of both persons, (mutter) ^hadduru 
harruli nuvd gild hadili elagodi^" f and driTe in the nail.” 

Glossary^ 

Alalm^ dbu, ‘nail.’ Cf. Malay 
Isiirij ‘-syomanf ‘wife’: S. \siri.'] 

Ktirahai, lit. ‘having made,’ = (MOe), p. part, of kuran: S. 

[kai'aMI . 

Kurdkan — See iurdhurdltan, 

Gada, lit. ‘health’; not improbably = S, ^(S)q ^agada} negative, C 55 C 
disease.) 

Galiani, ‘strike’: S. CS5(2:^^£0S^ \_galianavu']. 

Till'd (kui'dJtaii) * to disunite’ : S. -8S3d<^£) [tiu'aij, karainla^^ 

De, ‘ two,’ ‘both:’ S. \dd\. 

Mxlmnge, gen. pi. of mxlid\ S. \minuungell, gen. pi. of 

@•^5(20;) [riiiniha]^ ‘man,’ 

Riifa, ‘image’: S. dtcs [rwjoa]. 

Vari, ? adv. ‘greatly’: S. 8id [vera] ; but mri hiraa ‘to divorce’ 
Ilaivakaru, ‘teak,’ {Teciona grandis,h.'). Cf. Hind. Mgaw??. 


No. 2. 

Gada istiriye’ liame karhi male’ fari nuvanis kadagen au valie’ 
hannlaigen mi main eifurhu Al Kadr Sura lie ane’ furbnmati 
Vajahatu lie mi main rufa kuraha vahaka vara olun lie Al Rahmdn 
Sura hiiswaden lie’ va’ ronu’ fas tan bede rakas bode’ katilaeige lein 


* “Sorcery” is with the Maldivians faijita — S. \jiaTii4ita'\,-^H1ie 

learned (science.)’ 

f The mantra or incantation proper ; unintelligible. All else is “ a sort of 
rubric,” as with Siighalesc charms(?;Ed<5 O.A,S. Journ., 1865-6, p. 57), in which 
the object is stated, and directions given for th&jmama, or “winding iip.” 
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kaliko’ diiraarlii bavvai hikkai tin duvas vimai nagaigen gos mndu 
alani kaku fenu eli nama balai fonuvani fulu fenu eli nama audei. 

Translation* 

Write (the name of) a desirable woman; pluck an unopened 
bud of the screw-pine flower ; sharpen a new knife ; on one side of 
this flower write Al Kadr Sura :* on the other side write Vajahatu;\ 
make an image out of this flower ; write particulars of the horoscope ; 
write Al Rahmdn SuraX from beginning to end ; tie (the image) in 
five places with left-hand“(twisted) coir ;§ cut the throat of a blood- 
sucker (lizard) ; || smear its blood (on the image) ; place it on a loft ; 
dry (it) for three days ; (then) take it and enter the sea — if (you) go 
in knee-deep (she) will send a message; if (you) go in to the waist (she) 
will come.” 


^ “Verily we sent down the Koran in the night of Al Kadr* And what 
shall make thee understand how excellent the night of Al Kadr is ? The 
night of Kadr is better than a thousand months. Therein do the Angels 
descend, and the spirit Gabriel also, by the permission of their Lord, with 
his decrees concerning every matter. It is peace until the rising of the 
morn.” — Sale’s Koi4n, Cbap, xcvii, p. 451. 

t The Vajaliatu is always recited by Muslims before commencing prayers. 
It forms part of Al Bakr (“ Cattle”) Sura I direct my face unto him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth ; I am orthodox, and not one 

of the idolaters Say, Verily my prayers, and my woi'ship, and my life.} 

and my death, are dedicated unto God, the Lord of all creaturei^; He hath 
no companion. This have I been commanded : I am the first Moslem.” — 
Sale’s Koran, Chap, vi, pp, 96, 104. 

X The Sura entitled “ The Merciful,” containing 78 verses. It somewhat 
resembles Psalm evii, but is vitiated by including adoration for blessings 
of a sensuous paradise assured to ‘the faithful.’ — “Which, therefore, of 
your Lord’s benefits will ye ungrateMly deny?” See Sale’s Kor^n, 
Chap, Iv, pp. 394-6, 

§ Fa, vui or vatu rdnu, is coir twisted by the left hand upon the right : 
as opposed to right-hand-twisted coir called kandi or kandtu rdnu. 

(I A blood-sucker or a chameleon plays a part in the Siighalese hmiyam 
charm called Li Mma handhanaya 
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Glossai^y. 

Au, ‘new’: S. 

Audei^ ‘ (will) come/ At Mdle dde is imp., ‘come.’ C£ S. -^0 

Ane, ‘other’: S. [anif]. 

Alanif ‘enter’; perhaps contracted from atolani, 
l^ftulvemvd2> 

JBffurhu, ‘ (on) one side’ = eke" -hfurhu : S. t£)-8a 8©0 [eka p2>'] ; 
furhxmiati, Cf, S ©-53380 [xnatiipita]^ 

JBU^ pret. of alai]. (?) ‘ to enter.’ 

Olim,? The phrase vdJmka vara olun (translated, ‘ particulars of the 
horoscope,’) apparently means the day and hour of birth, and the auspicious 
or inauspicious position of the moon and planets, as affecting the victim, 
deducible from (her) horoscope. Compare the Siyhalese use (C. A. S. Journ. 
1865-6, pp. 71-2). 

Kaltu^ ‘knee’: S -8345:50 {kakula^ Meg’; kaku fenu^ ‘knee-deep water.* 

Ka^dgen^ pres, part of ka^an^ ‘ to pluck,’ ‘ break’: S. 2303(53-^^ [kaidgar^al. 

Katildeige (J katilaigen)^ pres. part, ‘cutting the throat,’ 

Karhi^^ karhikeyOf Pandanus odoratissimus^Jj.y ‘screw-pine’; S. ©i© 
©538033 [veiakGxji}}d\ 

Kaliko^ ‘hav. smeared,’ Cf S. C3303 [gd?d]. 

GoSy ‘hav. gone,’ p. part, of dan ‘ to go’ : S. ©caoed [g'os]. 

Tav, pi. of taiia^ ‘place,’ S. -eoi.jsis \ iPMa\, 

Tin, ‘ three’: S. [^w»]. 

DumarJti, ‘ (on) a loft’: S. \dumd]. 

Duvas, ‘days’: S. qBti [davasl. 

Nama, ‘if’: S. ^£0^ [iiaxii]. 

Nagaigen, pres. part, of nagaii ‘ to take.’ Cf. S. [aragana], 

N'tivaniSf ‘unopened,’ Cf. S. [navamjf 401^^ ‘new.’ 

Fari, ‘ hud’ : S. a© Ipalu]* 

Fas, ^jdve": S. ocd [pa^]. 

Furhumati. See above effurhtt, 

Fulu, ‘ navel,’ ‘ waist’; /w/w/eww, ‘waist-deepwater.’ Cf, S. 00C2D [ra/uga], 
‘ waist.’ 

Fenu, ‘ water: S ai^ 

Fonnvani, ‘ (will) send.’ Cf. S, •©©>£003 {^evaxiavdj. 

Balai, ‘message,’ ‘messenger.’ Cf. Fali, halattJiO) but also S. 0x0053 
[helatja'], ‘hireling,’ 

Bdvvai, p. part. ‘hav. placed’: S. 03©j0d \hdvdla'], 

Bede, p, part, ‘ hav. tied’: S. Ih^nda'], 

Bofle (rakas bo^e), ‘blood-sucker’ (lizard, caloies)\ S. ©03©^3g [^0- 
‘chameleon.’ 
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Mij S* [^e]. 

Male, main, * flower’: S. ©0 [mala'\. 

Muduy ‘sea’: S. [muda]. 

Makasy forms compound with borje (q. v.)* P^’obably = S. [rakus}, 

* demon.’ 

Bdnu, ‘ coir’: S. [rena], ‘ string,’ ‘ cord.’ 

Zia 7 ne. lie, ‘hav. written,’ p. part, of - correct form liyd, Uyafd 
(Mile)— S. gos 3 \liyd]; me (in liyame) perhaps = S. © [ma], intensive aflix. 

Lein, ‘with blood’: B. [%2 w]- 

Va7'd, ? See above, olun. 

Valie, ‘knife.’ Of. Malay pisau vali, 

Vdhaka, *wovdB^-—vdhaka-dakka^ (Mile) ‘to talk.’ Cf. S. 03-8S5B IvdhyaJ. 
See above, olun, 

yd, ‘left-hand’: S. ©© [tiama]. AtMaliku (Minakai) written vdi or vdfu, 
Vimdi, lit. ‘ there having been (3 days).’ Of. use of S, ^©03 [veld']. 
Iianulmgen,pvQ,B* part, ‘ shai'pening’; S. [liana], ‘whet-s.tone,’ 0OC53^ 
[Idgana], ‘placing; csjaCO^ ‘rubbing,’ used instead, 

Ilikhai,^ hav. dried,’ p. part, of liikan ‘to dry.’ Cf. Pali sukka. 

Enswdden, adv. ‘ from beginning to end. Cf. S. e9€d© ‘ empty.’*] 


* Bdany words occurring in these mantras differ entirely from their 
equivalents given by Christopher in his “ Vocabulary of the MMdivian 
Language” (J. E. A, S., Vol. VI. o. s., pp. 42-76), probably compiled at 
Mal^. The dialect of Huvadd aud Addii Atols approaches Sinhalese more 
closely than that of the rest of the group lying to the hlorth. 
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NOTE ON THE ^^MrRA' KANTIRI” FESTIVAL OP 
THE MUHAMMADANS. 


By A. T, Shams-ud-di'n. 

{Read October 6tAy 1881.) 

This feast is aannally held in Colombo at the Maradona 
Mosque during Jamad-ul-akhlr^ the sixth month of the Muham- 
madan year, in memory of the saint Mirti Sahib, whose miracles 
are well known to the Muhammadans, and whom they esteem 
as a great Wall.^ His sepulchre is at Nagur, near Nagapatam* 

The festivalf commences on the evening the new moon 
becomes visible in the month of Jarndd'-ul-akhiry and lasts till 
the tenth of the lunar month. Five or six days previous to 
the new moon they erect a flag-staff, and in the evening of the 
new moon day the sacred banners are conveyed in solemn 
procession, attended by a ceremonious display of music, artificial 
trees, &c. After having perambulated the town in great pomp 
and state, the procession returns to the place where the flag- 
staff is erected. There the Fdthihah or opening chapter of the 
Kuran is recited in the name of the saint, and the sacred flag 
is hoisted. 

In other parts of the Muhammadan world also, as at Nagdr, 
those Musalmans who venerate this saint set up a flagstaff and 
annually repeat the Fdthihah in his name. On the night of the 
lOtli a great feast is held on account of its being the day that 
the saint departed this life. The Mosque is illuminated and 
all kinds of sports take place, which attract crow^ds of people 


The favourite of heaven.” 

f Regarding these annual festivals {Mdlids) held in commemoration of 
the birth of Muslim Saints, see Lane’s Arabian Heights, Yol., I., Chap, iii., 
ISTote 63, p. 216, — Mon, Sec. 
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to the spot. lu short, the whole town is awake that night, and 
presents a scene of bustle and confusion. The slow murmur 
of human voices rising at times like the waves of the ocean, 
and mingling with the clear voices of the ubiquitous sherbert 
vendor and roasted gram seller— the invariable concomitants 
of a Ceylon crowd — renders the scene perfectly picturesque. 
Moreover a kudu is constructed in honour of this saint. This 
is a frame-work of bamboo, in the shape of a pagoda, made 
with a sort of network of paper nicely clipped and pasted on 
it. It is further ornamented with different kinds of coloured 
paper, formed into various devices, tinsel fringes, &o. When 
the whole is lighted up within and without, it has a beautiful 
appearance. 

The Musalman ship captains and sailors are in the habit 
of making vows and oblations in the name of this saint; e. g., 
when they meet with any misfortune at sea, they vow that 
should the vessel reach the desired haven in peace, safely with 
their property and cargo, they will spend a certain sum of 
money in offering Fdthihah to him.* 

There is a tradition in general reception among the Moors, 
that in former times the inhabitants of the Maldives were 
tormented by a demon, to whom they were compelled to sacrifice 
a female every year; but this saint, a descendant of the prophet, 
having arrived in the Island, attacked and overcame the demon, 
and that in return for this service the whole of the inhabitants 


* “Before a voyage ia undertaken, an offering is made to some saint for 
success, and in danger or distress the mariners trust chiefly in the efficacy 
of vows or offerings to the tombs of some personage (dead or living) 
eminent for piety. We are informed of large sums given as votive offerings 
made during boisterous weather to an old priest resident at Calcutta. 
All moneys paid at Mfle in fulfilment of such vows go to the priest.” 
(Christopher and Young, Memoir on the Mfildive Islanders, Trans. Bombay 
Geo. Soc, 1836-8, p. '15.)— -Hon.. Sec. 
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became converted to IsUm, the proi^agation of which Mivi 
Sahib had in view in visiting them. 

The Maldivians pretend that this saint is buried in their own 
soil^ but the Moors will have it that he was buried at N&gdr 
on the Coromandel coast, where there is a stupendous mosque 
erected in honor of him, and which is the resort of vast 
multitudes of Muhammadans from various parts of the world. 
The miracles performed by this saint were innumerable. 


NOTE, 

[According to a Tamil version of an Arabic biography of this saint,* 
Mira Sahib was born at Manikkapuri” on the 9th Jamdd-td-dkhir, 
A. H. 910 (A. D. 1504), and died on the 10th of the same month, 
A, H. 978 (A. D. 1570), He is known to his votaries under several 
names, e.^.,Hazrat Mira Sahib, Shaikh ’Ahd-ul-Kadir, Saul Hamid, &c. 

Among the miraculous adventures attributed to the Shaikh is 
included a visit to the Maldives, whore, after thwarting the treachery 
of the King and his subjects, he was enabled to win them over to 
Islam by ridding the Islands of a dreaded Jin7iU1[ 

It should be noted, however, that the account of this conversion, 
though sufficiently quaint to warrant its insertion here in exCenso, is 
manifestly uothiug more than the plain unvarnished legend related 
by the Arab traveller Ibn Batuta, as then {circa A. D. 1344) 
current among the Ishui lersf popularised and assimilated to the 
familiar Arabian Nights’ Tale of the Fisherman, the and the 

bottle of brass. 


* Kalarattu Mirdn Suliijm A‘7}(},avaramrkal Mrana-sarittiram^ K£raikkal, 
A. H. 1293 (A. D. 1876). 

j* Evidence is adchicible that the Maldivians were converted to Muham- 
madanism not later than A. D. 1244. See “ The M41dive Islands^’ (Ceylon 
Sessional Papers, 1881) and Gray, J. K. A. S., Vol. X. n. s. 1878, p. 177. 

J See Lee’s Travels of Ibn Batuta,” p. 179, London, 1829; and Gray 
( J, R. A. S., Yol.'X., N. s. pp. 180-1) translating the French Editox's’ Ihn 
Batoutah, Tome IV., pp, 126-9. Paris, 1879. 
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The Tamil- Arabic storj runs as follows : — 

Qp<356\)(o0^6ll LjiSliU dFfd^^ITUi, 

<SS6V(D0 tFiT^-oSb G)LJfrdr;^m^Ul3 osr cffOT* 

QcFtuaSl,^ a5)#^2/i^rw (y:t^ 6 'Slajoij(r<S(^i.Qcs^ 60 frLh uiu 

cm(^G)'3=[r^6Q iQ<i5[rm-Q joj ufT^mL-s=(o<gF(rBovu3^cBmr 

<s6i!FlsuaU)£iiB(5fr(f^^^ #G*urrj7pcrfr@LD tu^QevrrS 

(o^nrs (FH'SirLCifrfrLJLjrF/LjQufri^^BiiSS isesbrt^ 
Qs'SBQ<siJsh'(9QLi^mp Qsvsmew^^L-'sk ^skr L-iEnfm jFirufL 
c^iTwsbr®) fps Q^fTQ^j^ ^<sf-Li tFfrSLj jtjmfsefr 

mf&'bofr Q js r&S ^^^ik<sdr sQL^tB'^^uiL4>(o}>B(r6m(B Gomjmr'S^Qp^ 

^JTS^p <ff-fra;®‘SoTn50)aj^j57 (arm lS^ £)} u.iT ^ fSl<5Si:B^^ 
LSJ(aivu9p Qs^rrevioSl (y>^^ ^mi-^QiirsuT&dr ^itiBerfJcir uir^^LDSoikt^'bsfr 
LQpff)6U{f^srr L9aj7-jyL„fT‘;^;j^‘r(r<2ijjfr- <aOT<sci3fla»Lc>4;(^(T^w 
^wu<siJir(suT<!(^ (ij::iUn‘pBiT6sr ^/7uSI(^sv ^■3’ufr^<DGj(f«$3srr 

(aiu^;^'T^sfr, ^mra-sk ^9i^^^uu/iiT'St£5 (yh&d)6v^^lsk 
&miiuSl(oQ(f^^€BB<smT(Sl LnS^c^^]Q3[r6mu,irfram . 

U^(y::i£6^UJ <SITLSlp3dr xB6l)p^^6Ulf<fI<^ <ffiLLlz- jj®,^L_S{jr (aijp^^uum^^ 
^^m'L-Q^iuuj (SLfp^((^i8(n^ir<sQm” m Q(fr/^(f^mj 
(cir/rQL-/r0caufr Qu^sQ^emirQ p ^p^jjQ^u'I^Q^ 

iL;uj(e^({^^ ^(oiffl(QUir<ssfEj(3dt (ippeQuj ^^upmr^pfBBiorfisv Q<su(^rr(M{r 

m Qujpj]5l QajQ^^sQ€Bif^^ s^Lrs^sk(ippi^p'SiriTasQ6rr<^ 

fUjfTfbsh^is^ CT^fT® /TiiJJffr (svQ^u^ff'B'^mLjQun'ev B6vppp<si}n'<ijteff}u0^ipQ3= 
mp} uS(^u^s^iU(Teu)p{qu.^ (ip?mjS'skp} 8<ssrrQ(su(T^Lo p^sfuu^n'(rpfi>(ki 
tB'?m (!pdnSl<^<o3i<sij<s^ f!S6vpp0(Su!rd6ir jijjySlp ^ iD/SLurp^(r&<^(our-6p 
LS!isiuu9p 8rBfr<^6^ j^jUu^iriT^^fkdisfB^ (y^Ufr/ps/r^ 

mpmenpQp.Qp^u l^8J^^oQC(B Lnppm{r3^m(§ix QBir(Bk<EE 
Q.irf>S(^LCi ixSipkSBruiTppfrirtism^ SismQil ^(a/0jjr<^o(jr (tp^ 

e^uj<su[r&(sh mmiki^ovikSi ‘'^;§)(Si//r d&sir Qu’flQiufrirsmfrmprrei) pirih Qb^iu 
ujjSlp^ Q(Qn<oS aSlL^^d)dso''’ Qiusk^ <oF<mr6ssfikQ^(TsmQ 
QufrdjsQCunfrs&r, 

Translation^ 

The Visit to Mdldive Island^^ 

Hazrafc Saul Hamid, bidding farewell to Sajjid Zaia-nd-din 
Makbazam and the rest who dwelt at Ponnauijf left that place, and 


* jttX— ‘The accountof entering Allildivelsknd’; (pseleu^^ \_Mulialla* 
tivu] == Mahal-diva, i. e,, AIHe (Bidtan’s Island). 

t G)un'e?r@)(o3^5fiii36OT Fonnd^iyin^ ‘at Fonnani,’ on the Malabar coast. 
“It is inhabited almost exclusively by Muhammadans (Moplas) .. and is 
the centre of Musalmiui education on the coast.” — Hunter’s “Imp. Gaz. 
oflndia,” VoLYIL, p. 377. 
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feeding on the rarions fruits of the leafy grove, surrounded by his de^ 
votees, reached the sea-shore. Perceiving that the sea was boisterous 
and having a mind to visit Maidive Island, (the Shaikh,) after 
meditating upon God and performing the prayers of two rakaH* * * § 
looked at Hazrat Yusuf Sahib and the others, and said : Shut ye 
your eyes, and placing your feet in the salt sea follow me.” The 
Sahib — exclaiming ‘In the name of God If ’ — first set his lotus-like 
feet in the water and walked, the others following him. Before the 
twinkling of an eye the Shaikh with his holyf mouth commanded 
the devotees to open their eyes. When they looked and saw that 
they were on the shore of Maidive Island they rejoiced exceedingly. 
Bat the Euler of that country and the other infidels,§ seeing Hazrat 
Sahib come with a company, spoke one with another: ‘^They 
are come to make war on our land”; and, intending to kill them by 
stratagem, introduced deadly poisons into fruits and other eatables. 
Taking these, the King and the rest of the inhabitants approached 
Hazrat Sahib with great respect, as though they had come to welcome 
them, and set before them the poisoned viands they had brought. 
But the Sahib — although cognizant (of their treachery) — feigning 
ignorance, saying ‘In the name of God’! and laying his holy hands 
on the food, ate it, and handing to the others they too ate and rejoiced. 
Seeing this, that King and his subjects were perplexed and departed, 


* “ The Muslim has to perform [five times a day] certain prayers held 
to be ordained by God, and others ordained by the Prophet; each kind 
consisting of two, three, or four ‘rek’ahs,’ which term signifies the 
repetition of a set form of words [Farz^ Sunnat^ or TFzifr], chiefly 

fi'om the Km4n, and ejaculations of ‘God is most great’! &c., accom- 
panied by particular postures.” — Lane’s “ Ai'abian Kights,” Yol, I., p. 16, 
Introduction, Note 1. See too Hughes’ “Notes on Muhammadanism,” 
pp. 104-118, London, 1877. 

t IPismil } : Arabic Bismilldh — the usual Muslim ejaculatory 

prayer preceding any important action, 

X (yyurrp^fr( 5 sr : Arabic mubdrak, “holy,” “blessed.” 

§ &{n3pBm {hdpirltaJl: Arabic MJir^ “infidel,” 
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saying ** These men are saints/ who^ though aware of our deceit, 
did not rereal it.’^f 

(yh<ss(^€0^^ek pp siriSlirsish' QpiTisiii^iiSl6Vfr<3^€Liih^ 

0(Sfrs^u.rr ^sShro^ih fFtr^uajir^ssar Sevu^^^u^s 

Q^0^,§<5U0jLh(2'u/r,^ ^0 (S]?l 1/42 6 u j)jpp<ssF^u<5sfi€k Q(SF<sij.s(r 
^£}^{rn'[ris Qefr6V6Vfr0''h <ari>tjpL jijfki^p^ <^0 <smisnf!idv^(B5ts)iu iffuSI^ 
Q<sfrA(D <asil.L^LjQun S(^iT'6Sst ; Quom(oSfffl^w ^niu Lnssruisu^j^p^ suiiSIp 
doO^Q^fk}Siu(i^Q(^6fr; 'Usop^^eD&mtck ji^iEJ^efrmjrsSIsrflM^ 

QsumSf ^(5i/t<£5(syr La&irQuffluj gp0s5)0»r^©jb 

§\ 90 <oi}(^u,^^p*’^mir(^^jrLCi fgjw^iruLjp lAl^sSls^p G'^a/zreu 

uj^Sp^m^j^ih, jy^/D^nr^s 90 QusizrSoSsr<^ Q^np-fi^u Qu^iQ^rr(E) 
&Qp^f j>jUupaQ‘EfrL^fr^]LlL-fr^ 

<ff=frLp(ui^Q(3^iLiLjLb, ^o°o^ yjir<!£^Lpn'iu pup^Qjrr^Sskp^, 
(^GT)pmom(oSisrLnK^4B tSswsafl^^/flfffiSsifr Q&n(B^^(Su(^^Q(^L^uQu^^ 
^uQuA <asuf}s^ dps^piufTiSsr^i^Co^ iSlfEii3im)i—p^ ^uQusth'^ssuri'QcSiT 
6^(B(oun <oT^^S6r(^Qmu8'^QrrQLn'^* ^6i>p^^(ai]fr<SEm ^4B<s^[r 

iSlirs'^QjFfr'4 S ^‘^nQ^iQ^ujfrGtsr ^iTifliu^^&s^tFQtFiuuJ Qsu^m-urrQLn’^ eSr 
jp)a)96v4S ‘^^uQumrSssffr (oUJfrjrfrL^<5i}^s0 Qm®it<Bs 

sk^m>jT0^ (qBlLQl,Q^4s(^, ^4<£srrLSIiTd^6t t&eop^^iSijfr&ffffjsffr 
&iTjresi^-iB!E}€>'bsfr pm(i^ iuj£}mn'0<su(r<!i;(striT6Gr^[rw ^‘aikrL^(siJir€ijif&(sifl<s^ 
pmOinfr^lsisnu <s£l<ffrisv8<sSfrLCicv 6TuQufr^(^ QfFUJSiJ^Qufreb j^u 
Qu'cmdsssriLj6\)fk}<sif\0£) ^s^(60)(ffia3(o6yjpjQ!5)^a^W<ff«i3rr iSp 

Ik'S evir^fiiuiwsisfr spiki^ mL(06v'r<6£I mufruLjpQ^pp Q(Sfn6}p(^srr 
^uQu^^sm <su)S}J0^s£IlL u(suir(suirs (^6v(oQ pQm00ir(r&<^^ 

<gs6op0 tiS’0537<fffrSua/ff«sdr ^(rm‘0^pS{^i5Oi]S}p^ ^(FS= 

dppp ^ir^dr<Q< 3 ihr ^jhLf^^ssr ^00Lo0p<SL,<sm'B^ 

800LDLCiQi^i5(o)0(^0^ &.00Lair<sB6Sskfi5l (Lp^^jQuppBJzn&rev 06sB 
GiupL.0^ ^uQu6m^}jpp (sSIl^0^pQ ^mj]^p(^ 4 < 3 ><crr^ 
esiir0^d> s^p0 SL005mL^0 Q0fr<otsf!uLiu.sw ^<kiBsaj issfl 

mujQmsS mjirs<£R(ami— LBjrirdr siSQ^ireS ^mrL.(S2jjr<3uir&m 
^^arSoffT Qpn’sS rr! (ss)<F00frQm 0 Qufrpj^iQtFUj; ^uQu<t^ 
cggfiL-«^^gnn/<s/rG’,<g ” Qujsm(fr^iT&^» jtjs^Qrg^frpG'BLLup^ Ui6sr 

ix)0o!^® ^i^ppmirp^ (y^&(^'3^n‘wLS ^smL^<QHFQJif uw0 0ir 

Ui€u>jniSl p «5=rTd^Ljr/se0 G)(5=iu^j3. &6op00(oij4'dm 
Qpn' 48 y ^^j^ji-irl insu^Coesr, Q<g:/ra>cr(S}(cLj/rtu <ST^(f}<oQ 

Q^^Qdrp (^{fliiSpp^ QsrQ^^Sijfr’* Qcsiisisrtffi; ^u-Qm" ^00 ^ssr 
&u6G)<ff^s 6G)<ssiiSlQ6o(B0^ LD^(^ufkiQsfr(5ihr(E) ^<ijG(SU[fiuSi pQi3=€isTp} 

* Qu!fiQuj(rir^<^ [penydrhalp'}^ lit. “great men.” 

t Compare the adventure of Es-Sindibad and his companions ( 4 th 
Voyage) on the Island of the Cannibals (iS'e tor ==»? Sumatra). —Lane’s 
“Arabian Nights,” Vol. Ill, p. 37 . 
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^sm(o^jT(ot<sfr, ^d/G’aiffluSsHr 

<0^^<BU)cF^e-ijisaSIQ6vQss (suinr^^^^ iSCJB^ r^^Qsrubik&^i^ 

Qfi^fresbr© erd/isuefrtsiiLh jfsiTfT^^^Qeo ^sar 

U2<B'Sk.6tJ)<iFsElL^(r ^(Lp^^rBQ^iTQssrQ jSp^LaQufT^^ e^^^a39^;efi6rrei/(r 
<s(sfr (SnyiiSfBijCiQun^ @u.®<£&3arr m(Bi0^'kQ€btr 

emQ ^ismosi^Fdrefr /F<o^€Udfl Qj5!riB(^L^L,0^ 

^di'^ejifl <snpmrts^(f^uues)^\L\ih @5# u^tst^^aQun^ 

sh-dJrL^^ iD6l)ei)i/®aja»^tL/Lbu/r/r;5S^ 

^sar USLlifeV <3k.<5G)S^QluCbl^^U, <SJiriT<SQL£hUJir^ 

&.L-6VLUfr^j^ f5B€v/]o^ <srr^^&sin^ <FmTiu i^mUfSBijyQj(r<s<^s<p' /]SI(§<F<3=(ip 

€[^^^<svir8^ jBi~^:S<oQSij ^o£)su ! ©©^F^^irCostsr, ^ 

Quniu j:^L£i<£(^!Biu LS)m>u9^v LLjs^ <ajfra5ii@/E)Lj^/f^,^ ^saS'^ 

cSy^^iluili- 0Qi^r(^eorrLCi ^ip-u G'ur{^/i), LSlewiSlji} 

Q;F/r6ya9 0ifQu:ifr<A®tsv{r Q>sijsk<^; ^ekQuirtu ^(ijisu[rfi6^ujp;]SI qasr^ 
Q<£?(r(Paj/5^ «S6u^^^a/r<5?6fr (^miSleviTsSp^; <B6 vjd^^W^(^ cS>{0<S 
®8ir<sc3fQir©Jji3 ^^s^QmuvL^ih^JuiT^ ^L-Ljq^^aSjgreu 

^s<dn.8^CtLi(^0^ €^(^iss)^en)Uj jsn iD^ltuO^w^iB 

Qi^mQjDoi^ e^uSI jh0^ ^5?^jL_isiiFaj/fc£PBrr 

‘‘e^OTL-<ajffd5G6rr, jSfrsisr^(say^0^ untfs<ss ^^^jratj^jjQoj 

^iJ'^LD,’^ skpj^^ &evi]O0^iSu(T^en‘ ‘^/5'6l)0u^L-/0Q^*’<57>’0?ff(ffi<srr. 

Qiufr(^&8& <ffi^8^uLLq(^00^, iS0D/D0^^‘f&<^ 

^uiriKBsQilJB 0rL^(<§ Q^n-Q^^ QtS(\<5mu)L(r^^(^ihQu(r^ j>j0 
^obfTrr €iJi^mLn2u[rd) rB^eu Qui(duu^jh.^(fliu^'^^<siT Q<ss(rei^(D€U0j^ 
urrif<S(^L6}L- <00^61), j^/uu^nSliT^^ @F®i<siiaS)6L m<aij^^^Qufr0 
(f^LJU(otS)^S6B6m(D L^^(sa)LDUjn8uj<S)fdo(r /BL^^^issiSsit/BsSlQev 

m>s; jijSxssffr toufl ^jrm6vuSld) }5u^0^ sirjremrfks^^^^Q^rrevfS)} ^d'^ir/rT 
Q-frilQ t57fk2£Bu3(l^<0{^Q^*^ iSB ^ (Sums 6vp0^ (SUIT 

‘‘^r0<3^>fjr6sisf<srf}sk <a^(ip<s0^6oiruj 0^®;£)Q^”e^(75> 

«5yr, ^^^sSl^jefTirir u90tci8i^0^{BfB{^(offi(r0^f ^uQumesuffo^ €Sil0dS 
^rajsS!i^0^ ^fSj^i^umSr^clu^dQmfr^Q ^jbLf^s<^L^(Si^<oif}'^ ^0tl<SrF 
00 Quirpi^^ laufotiefTsSIm Qu{risir,mjjL siJsmibQ ij 9{^ ^(fl/Si£tfriupL^0^ 
^0^(SiJiT<sF(5arlL^0^^ jFfbiL^ B'bstnJ u<siT00iTiradr, ^Wi^diSiLi^am' 

00ij:i[r8 LDp^jriTL^Q^nS^ir iM0pi00dou<sii(r (susoafiffifrc^^ ^nreu pmL^ 
ujir^s pCot-fT/^LCL/oia/^^ ^(smL^<siJF<sun€:‘^<s .sssbrld ^^(^fEi€b;^<s^/ip 0/b 
me<0{o8^<su0p pircu€bQ0Qiut^p} u/r^LDusrf^^, OT/St®‘&Yr 
QtaiiisissrQLh <^HS)L-cS«ajm/r^G'(0)di, ^/r®diaf?LlL.«ilL-^ 

Ljuip 0(ciii(f^ pu-uQunQin^^ em €oeop0 iEjrir^ 
s^ir8u<sijiT<s>6fr ^djsnjrs^m (i^069iu(ouiTd ^-iQ^^evfrch &6Su:iirQ(Si}dr 
^0 (o0&^[ru9!f00^0u L/^il^L (?/=•- 

m<siT Q^nu3ps^bs{r'^iu^6vn'L£}u^0£3 i '-; .’ suir^dsisrCopfr 

<e9 ^‘0Quj QiF®^<ffi/r/DQ^<Li^ @{f uas)L^«@5£: Qidn 00rrmB^iutr^ £iil0’^ 
QQjck((^8su0)i^ 8is\)pirmhi^p(r^n^(m, ^ir/r^fr (ip^eSzueu^iffdr (sn0^ 
^6\)p00W^L^m0®ik<m'h8{r Qpn&8 ^‘eriip^eff^dr pirtusQm @<^#^^0 
(su/rfioj ^sctSsqt ijSikSdjiSiJirp} m<S]j0^(T^00(rp L^ek^!&Q<ssin escQa^r 
tF(^Q0=iLiLjQLO(TQ<siJskp aj#<fFQy^/5Jc£E6?r ia6are!D^«ff ^ev^Qsarp^l 
Q6n'eu6Uff£}j6G)0^8dr/Sir<B(o<5fr(r ^<suwfrj£lsB)^0^pL^p^Q(o0-QLb^^ dr& ; 
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seo0^^(SiJir^dr ^€t!r jilL-^'SSLofruSl(§'^S<oirfD <sjr 

^(D€\)pj£f'&Q(Sfr<s^(B Qu(t^ ^s/reSI s<BLjLj/D(ifi^^ sL.&^/p 
(Sl<surr(f^fB<sQ(o{r*^ (sks ; ^^^€surL^<5uir<iB(p&T f5friw<aidr^fi^0ir(y:h’h 

si-,Q€U{TU ^0 ^(fjSsk /DfSufT^dr &u<sQ 6 Sl(f^ 0 ^Q<^iT<om^ si its 

05)7QfUi5^6NU£0sr,^2/'3^zjQ/7l’’ Q<SiJsor(v^frd'ji^, tS:6v/D00(su(r<s<^ ‘^s^ikcs'Borr tuir 
Q^rrsk^]^ Qs^djiULQfrL.L^ir^y a/E:/<fl>®^<s<jr (^ssflQujfrQ^ 

^^ir^jfsi <^/^6Qav ^Qiurr<B^liLJu9ov^^^ Giusn^, >3i6i>fr)00 

<suff^^ts^ (Tpufrpisfr^sr evirn^i^/b Q^^irpro'scxsii QajffiU^s^^f ^Jj0 
Q0^Q/oswiSJS^ (^00(nj^sSlQ6opj£) &wfp0 

0(Quir€sdr (sro<5=-'sfiSs3rQ<FfU^ <esl^<sQ (sQlL(S1<su 00} 
^6Vp00<aV!T<&^ (Sunip00LJ 

Translation. 

The Destruction of the Jinni.^ 

In* order to convert the infidels dwelling in Mai dive Island, and also 
to remove the danger in that country (Hazrat Miran Sahib performed 
the following miracle) : — 

Passing one day down the street, attended by a few Fakirs, (the 
Shaikh) observed in a house the soldiers of the King of that country 
and the inhabitants together going to bind a maiden with ropes, and 
the mother of the girl sad of heart crying piteously in her distress. 
Seeing this, Hazrat called to those persons, ‘‘What meaneth this?” 
They replied, “In this country there is a monstrous Jinnif who once 

* For the legendary account of the conversion of the Maldivc Islanders 
to Muhanimadanism by Abul Barakdt, the Earbar, see references under 
I ante p. 127. 

f The Muslims in general believe in three different species of created 
intelligent beings, viz : — Angels {Mdldiliali) who are created of light; Genii 
(Jmn)i who are created of fire ; and men (Ihs), created of earth. Some 
hold that the Devils (Shaitans') are distinct from Angels and Jinn, The 
species of Jinn (said to have been created some thousand years before 
Adam) consists, according to tradition, of five orders:—!. t 7 a 7 in ; 2, Jinn; 
8. Shaitan; 4. 'Ifrit; 5. Mweid — the most powerful. There ai^e good and 
evil Genii. If good, they are exceedingly handsome: if evil, horribly 
hideous. At pleasure they become invisible, or disappear in earth or air ; 
and appear to mankind commonly in the shapes of serpents, dogs, cats, or 
giants. Their chief abode is said to be in the mountains of K^f, which 
encircle the earth. (See the full Note 21, Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol, I,, 
pp. 26-33, 
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a year coraes to the temple which is outside the city.* * * § On that 
account a virgin is adorned and offered to him as a sacrifice; otherwise 
that Jinni wili enter our country and harass us. This custom has 
obtained from the time of our ancestors. We therefore give our 
maidens by turns. As it is now this girl’s turn, we have come here 
and are preparing to take her away.” Hazrat, looking on the infidels, 
forbade them, saying, Do not this wicked act, hut marry ye the 
maid to a young man,” and went aw^ay. 

But those infidels disregarded the righteous words of the Sahib, 
being quite ignorant of his previous miraculous acts. According to 
their wont they adorned the girl, hound her tightly, and having placed 
her in a palanquin paraded her through the country with music and 
lighted torchesf ; finally, leaving her in the temple which is outside the 
town, they departed to their respective houses. 

Hazrat Miram Sahib, aware of these circumstances by divine in- 
tuition^ meditating on the wonderful God, in the dread night took a 
goglet joyfully in his hand, and walked alone to the place*where the 
girl was kept.J At that juncture the Jinni approached with fearful 
noise, coming to gaze on the maid. Minin Hamid seeing him said, ^^0 
Shaitan, he patient; approach not the girl.” Hearing those words the 
Jinni, alarmed, confused in mind, treml)lmg, with face distorted, made 
obeisance at the lotus feet of the Sahib,§ Hazrat looking on the Jinni 
said ‘^Take this goglet, 0 Accursed, 1| and fetch water from the tank 
which is opposite.” The Jinni, at once assuming human shape, took 

* There appeared to them every month an evil spirit, who came 
from the sea, resembling a ship filled with lamps.” (Gray, J. E. A. S., 
Yol. X. N, s. p. 180, translating Ihn Batoutali^ Tome lY., p. 126). 
Q^w.reoLULh lTevdlaija77i2 ^ A tcmjile dedicated to Hindu or local Devi^d 
or gods. Ihn Batuta has hotidliUnah (Arabic), « Idol temple.” 

•j* carried as a bride, 

With music and with litters gaily dight.” 

X Ahii-’hBarakat, it will be remembered, took the place of the old woman’s 
daughter, and worsted the demon by reciting “the glorious Kuran.” 

§ for spirits feel all force divine, 

And know the sacred presence of the pure.” 

II LD6v§j^Qm [Tnalvune ] : Arabic malvun^ “ curse.” 
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the goglet in his hand and went to the tank. But when he dipped 
the goglet to draw water, ail the water of the tank flowed into it. 
Perceiving this the Jinni was filled with wonder, because the 
goglet did not come with his hand nor yield in the least though he 
lifted it with all his might. While the Jinni was standing with 
diminished strength without releasing his hold on the goglet, the 
Islanders, taking their waterpots as usual and going to the tank to 
draw water at the third watch, seeing the tank dry and the Jinni 
in human form standing tugging at the goglet, stood terrified. 
Because the goglet did not yield, although he tried his utmost to lift it, 
the Jinni returned to the holy presence of Hazrat and informed him 
of what had happened, “ Go, Shaitdn,” said the Shaikh, and say 
our (Muslim) ‘BismilldK (^In the name of God!’), and the water 
in the goglet will run out ; again say *Bismilldhy draw water 
and come.” The Jinni went, did as directed, and bringing water 
placed it before Hazrat, who took it and made his ablutions.^ 
The Jinni, in his foolishness thinking ‘ I will enter the goglet and 
see the wonder inside,’ as soon as the Sahib had finished, said 
Master, be pleased to allow me to enter this goglet.” As Hazrat 
said “ Well, enter,” the Jinni contracted his body and crept into 
the goglet.f Whilst the Shaikh, having clapped on the stopper, 
was performing his prayers f those Islanders, as usual, brought 
the requisites for taking away the corpse. But when they saw the 
girl alive, as left the night before, they were astonished, approached 
her and asked what had occurred. Having heard her relate 


* : Arabic wuzii^ ** the ablution of face, bands, feet, (&c,, 

necessary before every time of prayer.” (See Hughes’ Hotes on Muham- 
madanism, p, 105.) 

f <aL<F/r \husa]^ an earthen water-bottle; wliereas the one which 
contained the Tfrit in the “Story of the Fisherman” (Arabian Nights) 
was of brass (himlmmC) 

I [supuku]^ the Muslim morning prayer. “Glorify God when 

it is evening (masa) and at morning (siilf/i ) — and to him be praise in the 
heavens and in the earth — and at afternoon (^aski) and at noontide («w/ir).” 
— Surat-ur-Rum (xxx), 17. 
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the events of the night, the Islanders asked, ^^Where is the Jinni?’^ 
She replied, ^^He is shut up in the goglet which is in the presence 
of the deliverer,” pointing to Hazrat, The Islanders, rejoicing 
exceedingly, with gladdened minds untied the bonds of the girl, 
and taking her with them worshipped the golden feet of the bounti- 
ful benefactor who abounded in the favour of the wonderful God ; 
then very hastily vrent and narrated the circumstances to the King 
of the Island. He, rejoicing when he heai* * * § d, surrounded by his 
ministers, other chief men, astrologers, and merchants, came quickly 
on foot, and seeing the Shaikh, worshipped him, saying 0 lord 
who hast removed the danger that threatened us, be pleased to save 
us : we are come under thy protection: we will without fail perform 
whatever thou commandest.” Hazrat Miran Sahib, having fed that 
King and ail his subjects with the divine ambrosia called Kalimah, 
caused them to come into the right way,^ and, having broken down 
all the temples in the Island, built mosques. Looking at that King 
he said, ‘‘Do thou reign alone and be a help to thy subjects”; (then) 
blessed them, and abode (there) a few days,f The King and the 
other inhabitants, however, came to the Sahib and said “ 0 lord, 
the fear of the harm he will work in the future distresses our 
minds, should we keep our enemy the Jinni here thus ; we will 
do whatever thou biddest us.” Hazrat replied, ‘‘ Load the goglet in 
which the Jinni is enclosed in a gu7%dara,\ and having taken and 
sunk it (in the sea) beyond Galle, § return.” But those people said 


* ‘‘ When any one is converted to Isl4m he is required to repeat 
the Kalimdh^ or Creed : — Ld4ldM-il-laUlaho MuMmmad-ur-Ilaml-Ullahn 
There is no deity hut God, and Muhammad is the Apostle of God.’ ” — 
Hughes’ Muhammadanism, p. 102. 

f Ibn Batuta who styles the Mdldive Sovereign, converted by the 
Maghrabin, Ahmed ChenowrdzaJi [Shanur^zah = ? Senarat], saw the record 
of the conversion in the chief Mosque at M41e (A. D. 1344). 

t the term applied to M^ldive boats. The Siigi- 

halese call these Islanders commonly Gundara-Mrayd ‘thegwizdara (boat) 
men.’ 

§ modern PoinWe-Galle. 
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^‘0 master, we are always traversing tlie sea; should this Jinni 
remain in the sea, how much hurt he will do us “ He will do no 
hurt to you or your gundaras hereafter,” replied the Shaikh. 
The iuhahitants, thinking that the words uttered by the holy 
mouth of Hazrat will not fail, rejoiced, and shipping that goglet 
on a gundara^ sank it in the sea, as directed by the Sahib; then 
returned praising and applauding him. — iJ. C. P^ i?., Hon. Sec. 2 
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SERICULTURE IN CEYLON. 

By J. L. Yandersteaaten, h.b. 

{Read October 6th ^ 1881.) 

Sebictjlture, or, the raising of silk-worms^ is derived from 
Se7^eSy Uhinese/ and cultura^ ''culture/ because ^^silk’’ came 
from the Chinese word which signifies ^silk.’ The name, 
therefore, of the great Em|)ire of China derives its name from 
the great silk industry. The discovery of the uses to which 
the cocoon of the silk-worm might be applied appears to 
have been first made in China by an Empress, who was the 
first to unravel the filmy thread, and to work it into a web of 
cloth, about 2,700 years before the Christian era. 

In the middle of the 6th century, the Western world received 
the great boon of a supply of silk-worms’ eggs. These were 
secretly conveyed from Semida, between Tartary and China, to 
Constantinople, by two Persian monks, who concealed the eggs 
in a hollow cane. At the proper season they were hatched, and 
the caterpillars were fed with the leaves of the wild mulberry 
tree. From this small commencement the myriads of silk 
worms have sprung, which, throughout Europe and Western 
Asia, have met the continual demand for silk. The introduc- 
tion of silk into Europe occurred about the year A. D. 552, in 
the reign of Justinian, and we find from Tennent’s History of 
Ceylon, (VoL L, p. 569) that the earliest record made of the 
introduction of silk into the Island of Ceylon, was in the 
reign of Justinian, by Oosmas, an Egyptian merchant, who 
published the narrative of Sopater, a Greek trader, whom he 
had metatAdule in Ethiopia, when on his return from Ceylon. 
Sopater told Oosmas that, from China and other emporia, 
silk and other articles named by him were imported into 
Ceylon. 
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I have searched for information on the subject of Sericulture;, 
or silk, in all the works relating to Ceylon that I could find 
in the Library of this Society, and in the Colombo and 
Colonial Medical Libraries. I have looked into Baldseus, Knox, 
Valentyn, Percival, Cordiner, Davy, Lee’s translation of 
Eibeyro, Marshall, Forbes, Knighton, Pridham, Hoffmeister and 
Tennent, but I have only been able to glean the following 
scanty information on these subjects. 

In Valentyn’s History, published in 1 663, there is the follow- 
ing reference to Sericulture “In Jaffnapatam experiments 
are made to nourish the silk-worm, and obtain by it a source of 
livelihood. Mulberry trees have been planted here and in 
many other places, and they appear to thrive well. In January 
and February the worms are transported from Jaffna, and 
other small insects can be collected here. These are occupa- 
tions which are interesting, and can be undertaken with little 
pains and at small cost.” • 

I find from the Appendix to Lee’s translation of Kibeyro’s 
History of Ceylon, that in March, 1740, the G-overnor Baron 
Van Imhoff left the following memorandum on silk for the 
information of his successor : — 

“ Silk has not been so successful as we anticipated when we 
began to grow it here.” 

In 1849, Pridham mentions (Vol, I., p. 374) that “on account 
of the dryness of the Northern Province, the culture of the 
mulberry plant might be almost indefinitely extended by the 
introduction of the silk-worm, and silk be rendered one of 
its leading staples, instead of being, as is now the case, 
completely neglected. The mode of culture practised in 
Hindostan, as being the rnost simple, will be at first the best- 
adapted for the native agriculturist, who has to acquire skill 
and practice ere he can be expected to improve upon Oriental 
methods. Much depends upon the abundance of cooly labour, 
which may be further cheapened by employing children to 
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prepare aad lay down the sets as soon as the nurseries of the 
mulberry plant are sufficiently stocked to admit of the 
operations of the planter.” 


From Sir J. E. Tennent’s ‘‘Natural History of Ceylon” I 
have obtained the following description of the Silk Moths 
found here : — 

“Among the strictly nocturnal Lepidopiera are some gigantic 
species. Of these, the cinnamon-eating Atlas often attains the 
dimensions of nearly a foot in the stretch of its superior wings. 
It is very common in the gardens about Colombo, and its size, 
and the transparent talc-like spots in its wings, cannot fail 
to strike even the most careless saunterer. But little inferior 
to it in size is the famed Tiisseh silk-moth \_Antherosa mylltta, 
Drury,] which feeds on the country almond {Terminalia 
catappa) and the palma christi or castor-oil plant ; it is easily 
distinguishable from the Atlas, which has a triangular wing, 
whilst its is falcated, and the transparent spots are covered 
with a curious thread-like division drawn across them. 

“ Towards the Northern portions of the Island this valuable 
species entirely displaces the other, owing to the fact that the 
almond and palma christi abound there. The latter plant 
springs up spontaneously on every manure-heap or neglected 
spot of ground ; and might be cultivated, as in India, with 
great advantage — the leaf to be used as food for the caterpillar, 
the stalk as fodder for cattle, and the seed for expression of 
castor oil. The Dutch took advantage of this facility, and gave 
every encouragement to the cultivation of silk at Jaffna. 

“ The Portuguese had made the attempt previous to the arrival 
of the Dutch, and a strip of land on the banks of the Kelani 
river, near Colombo, still bears the name of Orta Seda, the silk 
garden. The attempt of the Dutch to introduce the true silk 
worm, the Bombyx mori, took place under the Governorship of 
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Ryckloff Van Goens, •who, on handing over the administration 
to his successor, in 1663, thus apprises him of the imitation 
of the experiment : — ‘At Jaffna Palace a trial has been under- 
taken to feed silk-’worms, and to ascertain •whether silk may he 
reared at that station. I have planted a quantity of mulberry 
trees, "which grow well there, and they ought to be planted 
in other directions.’ — Valentyn, chap. xiii. The growth of 
the mulberry tree is noticed the year after in a report to 
the Governor-General of India, but the subject afterwards 
ceased to be attended toj but it never attained such a develop- 
ment as to become an article of commercial importance. 

Ceylon now cultivates no silk-worms whatever, notwithstand- 
ing this abundance of the favourite food of one species; and the 
rich silken robes sometimes worn by the Buddhist priesthood, 
are imported from China and the Continent of India. 

In addition to the Atlas moth and the Mylitta, there are 
many other Bomhjcidce in Ceylon ; and though the silk of 
some of them, were it susceptible of being unwound from the 
cocoon, would not bear a comparison with that of the Bomhyx 
mori, or even of the Tusseh moth, it might still prove to be 
valuable when carded and spun. If the European residents 
in the Colony would rear the larvm of these lepidoptera, and 
make drawings of their various changes, they would render 
a possible service to commerce and a certain one to ento- 
mological knowledge. 


In connection with the subject of Sericulture in Ceylon, I 
have obtained the permission of the Eevd. Father Palla, of 
Galle, to illustrate my paper by the exhibition of a card of 
silk-worna eggs as originally received from Japan, through 
Government, in December last. 

In November, 1879, the Eev. Father Palla applied to His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir J. E. Longden, to use his influence 
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in obtaining a supply of eggs from China or Japan. In a few 
days he receiyed the gratifying information that His Excellency 
would have much pleasure in applying to the Consul-General 
of Japan for a supply of eggs. 

In January, 1880, a communication was received by Govern- 
ment from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Yeddo, in Japan, 
that it was too late in the season to forward any eggs then as 
they had almost all been exported, but that a supply would be 
sent in the next season. 

In December, 1880, the first supply was received by Govern- 
ment from Yeddo, and at once handed to Father Palla, who 
distributed a few cards to some friends who had previously 
begun the cultivation of the mulberry plant in anticipation of 
the arrival of the eggs. 

The . eggs, which are as small as grains of mustard, as 
laid by the insect on white cards, (each 14 by 9 inches long,) 
cover the whole card, so that there are thousands of eggs on 
each card. The one I now exhibit has been practically 
hatched and bears the empty shells as well as those which 
have not hatched as yet. The cards have certain Japanese 
impressions on them to prove that they are genuine Japanese 
silk-worm eggs. 

There were several cards, each being covered with tissue 
paper, and then wrapped in thick covers of China and brown 
paper. There was also a little box with 100 divisions, num- 
bered ; in each division there were six cocoons. The numbers 
on the divisions corresponded with the numbers on the cards, 
and the quality of the cocoons and silk, which each card was 
capable of producing, could be ascertained by reference to these 
numbers. 

The eggs which were received in December began to hatch 
in a few days after they were exposed to the air in a ventilated 
room. It required a magnifying glass to enable one to see the 
minute caterpillars or larvse which were hatched, and these 
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had to be carefully removed and kej)t in little paper boxes 
containing tender mulberry leaves. They began to grow 
rapidly and increase in size; as can be judged from the 
specimens now exhibited; containing caterpillars of different 
stages of growth."^ 

Indian Species 

Described by Captain Thomas HuttoU; f.g.s.; o.m.z.s.; 
Corresponding Member of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India.f 

Wild species of India differ widely in form; habitS; food; and 
silk from the Bombyces proper i they are all wild and indi- 
genous to India and widely diffused wherever there are hills. 
The type of this group is the well-known Ttcssar or Ttcssek 
moth {Antherma paphia) which is found along the coast line 
from Bombay through Pondicherry and eastward to Bengal; 
and thence through Cachar; Assam; Darjiling; and even to the 
Punjaub. 

When left to nature; in a wild state, they are annual or 
single-brooded; but when domesticated; two to five broods a year 
may be obtained. 

In the whole family of the Lepidoptera there is no insect so 
variable in the imago state in point of colouring as the Tussar 
specieS; so that a novice would scarcely believe the varieties to 
be of one species. 

The Actias selene^ others of that genuS; and the Anther 
have a strong; sharp-pointed; horny spine at the shoulder of the 
wing; which is alternately brought into play in making a cross- 
cut; or in separating the threads without cutting, until the 


The card and other specimens exhibited at the Meeting can be seen 
at the De Soyza Museum, Ce}don Medical College, Colombo, 
t From the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India Yol. I, Part 4 ,* Hew Series. 
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moth makes its exit from the cocoon. In Actias the cocoons 
are not so full of silk as those of Anthere^a; hut it is 
strong, tenacious, elastic, and brilliant.’’ 

One species of wild silk-worm found in the N, W. Himalayas 
has been named after the writer alluded to, Bombyx Huttoni. 
It will not submit to domestication. 

The other species are assama, found in Assam i 

Antheroecb Roylei^ found in Mussoree and Simla feeding on the 
oak; and Bombyx Mari a Pat Forloo^ found in Bengal. 

Of the Eria^ Erie, Arrea or Arlndee group Phalcea cynthia, 
found in Bengal, feeds on the castor oil plant instead of on the 
mulberry and yields a coarser silk. 

Another of the Eria group iS the Attacm atlas. It thrives 
well when found and taken from the jungle, but the moths could 
not be induced to breed. The Attacus cynthia is the same as 
the Attacus canningi, and is abundant in Mussorie and Oachar. 
The above are also described as belonging to the genus 
SaturruicC'' — Saturnia atlas, Hhe giant atlas moth' whose wings 
measure 7 or 8 inches across ; Saturnia cercropia and Satur-- 
nia luna have their wings produced into a tail; Saturnia 
cynthia is the avincli silk-worm of India. Lattreille states 
that these are the wild species of silk worm of China. Satur- 
nia prometkea is a North American species. It forms it 
cocoon within the leaf of a sassafras tree, having previously 
fastened the stalk of the leaf to the stem by a strong 
silken web, whereby it is prevented from falling with the 
other leaves. 

Wild silk-worms feed upon different trees, such as the 
jujube, Ficus^ rellgiosa or Peepul tree, the castor oil plant, 
the almond, some of the laurel tribe, and others. {Roylds 
Productive Resources of India.') 

As Mr. Geddes of Moratuwa had a supply of silk- 
worm eggs from Father Falla I wrote to him for such in- 
formation as he could give me. The following is his reply, 
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which will he found full of interesting information on this 
subject : — 

Parate, Moratuwa, 
September 29th, 1881, 

Dear Sir, — With reference to your request for specimens of the 
Mylitta silk moth, I regret that I have no moths at present, but only 
some larv£e of Mylitta and Atlas, which I am rearing for Mr. Alfred 
Wailly, of London, There must be specimens at the Museum. 

There seem to be several varieties of the Mylitta, According to 
Major Coussmaker, the Himalayan variety is univoltine (single- 
brooded) and the larvae casts the skin fve times, and attains a length 
of seven inches when full grown. There are smaller varieties in 
other parts of India, and in the kmd found here the larvae moults 
four times and is about five inches long. In India the Mylitta feeds 
on the Terminalea tomeoitosa-, Zizypusjuj^iha^ Lager strmma indica^ 
Ficus henjamma^ Carissa^ Guidia. and other trees, I do not know 
if any of these grow here. In this country the Mylitta is to be 
found on the kaju, Jiahata^ milUay veralu, and some other trees; and 
the Ceylonese variety of the insect is polyvoltine^ producing four or 
five generatious in a year. Sir Emerson Tennent says, in his Natural 
History, that the Mylitta feeds on the leaves of the castor oil tree, 
but he has confounded it with the Attacus ricini or Arinda silk 
worm, which is quite a difierent species and does not, so far as I 
know, exist in Ceylon. 

The word — variously written ‘Hasar,” “tusseh,” ‘‘tussah/* 

and several other ways — is derived from tussurie^ Hindustani for a 
shuttle.^ In England they call all sorts of wild silk-worms by the 
general name of ^Hussurs,” but the name properly belongs to the 
species known scientifically — or rather enipirically, for such names 
have been multiplied until they have become worse than useless — by 
the various names of Saturnia paphia^ Anther oea pdphia, Anther ma 
Mylitta and Attacus Mylitta* 

The Mylitta silk-worm cannot be fed on plucked leaves like the 
mulberry .and castor oil species, but must be kept either on growing 


* S. shuttle.’ 
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tlie leaves fresh. It has not hitherto been cultivated except by 
entomologists, all the tussur silk being made from wild cocoons 
gathered in the jungles. I have tried keeping the larvse on exposed 
trees, but it did not answer, as they were all destroyed by birds, red 
ants, or lizards.. Major Coussmaker keeps them on bushes covered 
with bamboo cages, and that plan might answer here ; but I believe it 
would be too expensive a way of obtaining cocoons in sufficient quan- 
tity for manufacturing purposes, I keep mine on cut branches, and I 
have an arrangement by which they are transferred from exhausted 
branches to fresh ones with very little trouble. But this plan requires ' 
a plant that, after being cut and put in water, will not wither before 
the silk- worms have time to consume the leaves and I have not jot 
found any plant that is perfectly satisfactory in that respect for feed- 
ing the Mylitta, though, in the case of the Atlas, the Milnea Roxbicr^ 
ghiana answers perfectly. For the Mylitta I have used kahata^ 
veralih and kajii^ and I am now using Jiatakahi (Sii^halese for a 
common weed of which I do not know the botanical name). This 
plant seems to answer better than any I have tried before, but I have 
had very little experience of it yet. For keeping the branches for the 
silk -worms I have long tin cylinders placed horizontally and filled 
with water, and along the upper side of the cylinder there is a bar 
of wood pierced with holes for inserting the branches ; but the plan 
is not easy to describe, though very simple when seen. 

The culture of the tussur silkworm is only an experiment yet, and 
except as a matter of scientific investigation, it would be premature 
to give it any encouragement. Though a silk-worm be polyphagous 
in a state of nature, yet it does, not follow that it has no proper food 
plant, and the proper food plant of the tussur — if it has one — is not 
yet known. Then there is no general market for tussur silk, because 
it is not a recognized commercial product as real silk is. Tussur 
silk may in future to a considerable extent supersede cotton, and it 
may also be largely used in combination with cotton and woollen yarn 
for improving fabrics both in appearance and durability, but it never 
can be a substitute for true silk. Those who are now giving attention 
to the artificial propagation of the tussur silk-worm may confer a 
service on futui'e commerce and manufacturing industry, but they 
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carmot expect to obtain from their experiments any pecuniary bene- 
fit for themselves. In the meantime the thing to be ascertained is 
the proper food plant of the tussur, for, as I said before, a silkworm’s 
being polyphagous does not prove that it has not a proper tree on 
which it is more at home than any other. The Arinda silk- worm is 
polyphagous in a wild state, and yet it has for its proper food plant 
the castor oil tree. The Atlas is also more polyphagous than the 
tussur, and yet I know of no tree except the Milnea Roxhurghiana on 
which it can be artificially reared for more than one generation ; and 
while more than a hundred cocoons of the Atlas will be found on a 
single tree of this species, not more than two or three can be found 
on any other. I think the proper tree of the tussur must be an 
Indian species not indigenous to this country, because there does not 
seem to be any tree here on which the cocoons are to be found in 
such numbers as to be worth collecting for manufixcturing purposes, 
as is done in India. 

In the meantime the only silk industry likely to be commercially 
successful is the cultivation of the mulberry. Many persons when 
they first give their attention to silk production think that wild 
silk-worms must be more profitable than the mulberry species, but 
they always become converts to the mulberry in the end. 

Yours truly, 

Alex, T. Geddes. 

P.S. — The eggs of the tussur moth hatch in 8 days here. In a 
temperature of 70° to 75° Fah. they hatch in about fifteen, but they 
lose their vitality and become putrid if the hatching be delayed for 
more than twenty days. The breed can therefore be transported 
long distances only in the pupa state. I omitted to mention that the 
caterpillar, like that of the Atlas, has the habit of devouring its own 
east off skin. 

I enclose a specimen of tussur silk and one of mulberry silk. The 
mulberry silk is the one tied with red thread.^ 


* These can be seen at the “ Pe Soyza Museum,” Colombo. 
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SI^THALBSE OMENS.* 

By S. Jayatilaka, Mudaliyir. 

{Read October Qth, 1881.) 

Omens enter largely into the every-day life of the native of 
Ceylon. They exercise considerable influence in almost every 
remarkable occurrence or incident in his life — the birth of a child, 
the marriage of a son or daughter, the undertaking of a journey 
or speculation, an illness or death in the family, and last but 
not least, the result of his favourite pastime, a lawsuit. 

One of the peculiar characteristics in Ceylon of faith in omens 
is that this feeling, or fear, or belief — by whatever name it may 
be called — is shared alike by all classes of natives. 

Omens are of two kinds, lucky and unlucky. If one about to 
start on a journey, or undertake a particular work, meets with 
an omen described as a bad one, he postpones the journey and 
gives up the work for a wliile, and in many instances he aban- 
dons both altogether ; and when compelled by necessity to do 
the one or the other, he does it with the foregone conclusion of 
a failure. 

Instances are known of medical men, summoned to attend on 
persons dangerously ill, whom, perhaps, timely aid might have 
saved, returning home and refusing to see the patient, or pre- 
scribe for him, as being perfectly useless and unavailing, because 
just after starting they had met with a bad omen. 

The following verse from an Elu poetical work called Selali- 
hini SandSsaya, [e3i(g@^-€^ ce<^ 2 ^Gaoo] written by Sri Rdhula 
Totagamuv6, the great poet who flourished about the year 


* First published in abridged form in the “ Ceylon Diocesan Gazette,” 
March 1st, 1879. — Hon. Sec. 
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1410, A.D,, enumerates some of the good omens which it 
is lucky to meet with before commencing a journey or under- 


taking: — 

^0 ©5S30 (Jco So3(9\^55O0 ^ 

€50 ®€5e^0c5 e\€d'€3^ cS£^'g©^^3<!^€5l ^ 

Q0 giQ 0\Od©C55 ^ 


Literally translated it runs thus ;— 

Observe the following omens, and if met with they are far better 
than even consulting a good planet: — 

1 A soft and balmy breeze, 

2 A pitcher filled with water, 

3 Peacocks, or sweet mangoes, 

4 Full-blown white fiowers, 

0 A sweet-spoken woman^ 

6 A gold vessel, 

7 Waving white chdmara, 

8 White umbrellas, 

9 Elephants inflamed with ichor.f 

The following Sanskrit stanza, from a miscellaneous work on 
morals Pratya'-slohaya [g?3O35cC0C55@J^c3] also enumerates 
good omens: — 

-S53.£023D6^C5)3 6^ee(S'&3oS)o O30-S53O ^<S32J©3^o 

(330(333^(59 eOOSCOd ©aSiCOo, GD0d'c03 

0>o5<^-e5E)3 0)Q)©£0 ^o c500c50(330Oj ^0© 4^343^0 S5Ja-!53o©3 
6\0(S3333 ©3*^155 ©^£^0 §C!3CS.£5D 0043Do, ©o(330© 9tCq5^3.S03© 


t See Macready’s translation. (Colombo, 1 865), Stanza X Y., p. viii. 
Look at thine outset for auspicious signs 
E’en better than the neliata, white fans 
Waving, umbrellas white, King elephants, 

White flowers in fullest bloom, and sweet-voiced maids, 

Gold pictures, gentle breezes perfumed ; 

Overflowing cars, peacocks, and mango fruits.”— jEToji. Sec. 
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Translation, 

It is lucky for a roan or a woman on starting on a journey to meet 
the following objects, viz,; — 


1 Virgins, 

2 A milch cow, 

3 A tom-tom, 

4 A conch shell, 

5 Curdled milk, 

6 Fruit, 

7 Flowers, 

8 A flame of fire, 

9 A person after his ablutions, 

10 Horses, 

1 1 Elephants, 


12 Bullocks, 

ISA pitcher filled with water, 

14 Flags, 

15 Scsat placed on elevated 

ground, 

16 Two strings of fresh fish, 

1 7 White boiled rice, 

1 8 Cow ghee, 

19 A harlot, 

20 Fresh meat, 

21 Sweet words. 


The following Sanskrit stanzas are found in a sinoilar work, 
and describe certain good and bad omens in connection with 
reptiles, birds, and beasts:— 


§©&030o 9ca3^0 
cS0 -£333-855 ^®CS3.£S33(330 


Translation, 

If, on starting on a journey, a house lizard should cry on your left, 
or if a bird, a reptile, jackals, crows, or pigeons cross from the left 
to the right, it is unlucky ; if from the right to the loft, it is lucky. 


©I®a303 0(54203 1> e.3C5C530fB^o)o, g -85303 ©1-853 C^o0 >£0;S580© 

0303^0 £^00-q300do, 

0-85^0 8^0fe3o0 i)S53^d)o -£530(S3 9^d>83X33 000520^ 

9ted3©v209CQ2goD3-SD3© taS-sS ^3C2£S0a^8 

Translation, 

It is unlucky to meet with the following objects, viz,;^ — 

1 One besmeared with clay or oil, 

2 A cobra, 

3 One with dishevelled hair, 

4 Naked persons, 
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5 The aged, 

6 Noseless and blind persons, 

7 People with clotted hair, 

8 People covered with mud, 

9 A gossip, or one given to nonsensical talk, 

10 Empty pitchers, 

11 Dried wood ( faggots ), 

12 Noisy and quarrelsome people, 

1 3 Ked flowers, 

14 Red garments. 

Amongst the Sinhalese or Malabars, any person sneezing sud- 
denly before commencing any work, taking any food or drink, 
or starting on a journey, allows a short interval to elapse 
before he begins his undertaking. But according to the follow- 
ing stanzas, extracted from a Medical Miscellany, it appears 
that in every case a sneeze from every person cannot be con- 
sidered as prognosticating an omen of ill 

0a a) 6 j)3 03^30 

©©00 ^S3SS3o a(3^®ids 

Translation. 

Observe the sneezing of a healthy person. The sneezing of deli- 
cate or lean persons and that of cattle forebodes death. Regard not the 
sneezing of the aged, sufferers from disease of the nose, and children. 

«2S«3©CS3 ^(332000 ©aS3g8 
C330233 0^3®C533 <233208 

0d^<^^<SSeo0 030^3 0igo0 8^© 

©tS3®®330 0d'©O35^ 6^•0C5^3^£O)3 03<S38 

Translation* 

Sneezing from the 
East forebodes want of success; 

South-east, death; 

South, destruction or rnin; 

South-west, calamities; 
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West, profit; 

Nortli-west, success in whatever one is about to undertake; 

North, victory; 

North-east, profit. 

The following formula is not unfrequently used in ascertain- 
ing the indications of the cry of a lizard, or of tlie result of a 
journey or other undertaldng. This performance is invariably 
accomplished by the aid of a second person, the operator. 

The operator arranges on the floor, in any order he chooses, 
eight pebbles, without letting the enquirer know which pebble 
he put down first. Tlie operator then calls upon the enquirer to 
hold or touch any pebble he selects, and commences to recite a 
portion of the following stanza, from a discourse of Biiddlia 
called Ashtaloka Dliarmmaya^ [q52£)(^@J^£)©i)co], word by 
word, till he comes to the pebble held or touched by the enquirer, 
and the result is then ascertained and communicated : — 


^ 5)^0 


Translation. 


Profit, — Loss : 

Misery or poverty, — Prosperity or happiness ; 

Disgrace, — Praise or encomium : 

Health, — Sorrow. 

The cry of the house lizard, or the cawing of a crow close to 
a person or a dwelling, is regarded as ominous of either good 
or evil, and deductions from such occurrences are detailed 
in two little works (lately corrected and published by one 
Hisyell4 Pandit) used as handbooks of reference by Nekettds, 
or astrologers, called Sulmmi-sdstraya and 

Kaputu-sast7^aya — the Science of Lizards” 

and the Science of Grows.” Much reliance and faith are placed 
in these omens, and this feeling is in many instances shared by 
the more intelligent and educated natives. 
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The age of the above works, unfortunately, cannot be ascer- 
tained, I give below extracts with literal translation which I 
trust will be as amusing as they are interesting ; — 

SCIENCE OF LIZARDS. 


s£S3l®G53^ 9d -8S3cD30/SSt 2Sc98 

qcs^^ ^cS'SJf «35sj’®\a5^e333ssi' ^co8 

nsS 6 ^ hSD ^ 00ipe^<£oca^ >sSca8 

cScs0^ 2J^ca8 

0 03 © ^ soaJss3“ 6i0£S 4 ;SSco 8 

0 .^3 <5 .S3 0 a3^03^c3/:3rf ©08 -sSosB 

^C33©csj' ©eof ©00-Srf i2^038 

SS§C,a 

^i©c23/^ cQ&ids^sf ^i&oiesf ■i>£^ .eSi^caB 

c0>2B e\^o<^>i2S .S3© ©00)s5^ -eS^caB 

§cS^ ^© .£Did®.53t 2S3 c38 

8 jS 3 >©3 © .S3>i©oa5S? 0-eS ^ScaB 

©d’.sDo ^ds3© 6303^ ^ScaB 

0 ce 0 ts^cassi’ cS©c33^ ao©S)©0B ^SScaB 

0 .53 d 033 §©023^ 0d3 .sScsB 

^«33.SD 000003^ ©63ir dd'-8S3d30«si’ aScoB 

^csfissii'iSscq,© g«so ©{sjj^^^eS i)©«»S)C3S<^- 

vS3i©C534^ 9id-S3© 0i332D .S3id0-SSf ^OSB 

cS-sB ©^n.<|^ .S3i©C3.S3t 0d3 £ii?038 

©00231 2BxB 

.26^433 0ta33 03^30323^ 2B038 

8^2533 eSd csssc^id' ^©c32s^ 02S 2S?caB 

003© tia^cs23j' 0/ti3 2S038 

02S3d dd'25:id302ji’ ©^!Di'a©(23j‘t5d25563023t 28038 

<gi5332D ©c3od «)c32si* ©020 -sScaB 
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^'£SS3 §|^^. 

£S3i6\C53-<^ <^d ^co8 

tO-SScS-SSesj’ 0255^5^ ^^©ifioJ’escs.ssi^ ^co8 

f5S^<2g^G53 ©00-8SJ £Sc38 

i^QdcO-gSf 2^038 

Qed'SDa^d ta^SceaS^ S5c^®0 (5^00^3^ ^SceB 

0C3© eag 03€ocas33' ^co8 

0^d csGDO-as^ <3^aa^ 0i€de3-83f -sSca8 

^«33^5D ©>0i)arf0^ 00q3td^CQ-srf0^ -SScoB 

S)aaaeds3^«S^© J«9 gg ssa©^. 

^Z©'C55x£5S ^Ztd0^ £©068 

cS£^®£S3a.<55ro ©\(2)i^-^^£S £©038 

^adD©^©' £§c68 

£©S£S5 63£Sj’0^J't!3O6£St ©»GdI 0id:e3£S# £©068 

S)£d£03^d ®^®C6£Sf €>£© ^C88 

003© dd £S3d30SSt £©038 

0£52<5 06325 ^ld©£3f £©068 

^633^ C£d SJOS/SSf ©GdI 0Ce<|d«SD£Sf £©068 


^>ess® ;2S5<6S'^ csSS. 

£5;5l®!C53^§d£0© 66£S^©€X)j’6606£3{ ©^CdI ©«^C33© £S5t0£3! 



6\C536^<^8 £©038 

<©£§3 6^£S33^£0© 03tK5C6£SJ 


£©058 
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Translation* 

On Sunday the lizard appears of a golden hue. If the lizard cry 
this day from the — 

East, it forebodes State news or some intelligence connected 
with high authorities; 

South-east, disagreeable news; 

South, pleasant news ; 

South-west, intelligence of death; 

West, the return in a week of those that have gone on a journey; 
North-west, an alarm from fire; 

North, the obtaining of a wife; 

North-east, sorrow or sickness. 

On Monday the lizard is of the Boyal caste, and will be found 
looking towards the South. If a lizard cry this day from the — 

East, it forebodes the arrival of a good relative; 

South-east, sickness; 

South, death; 

South-west, the advent of a relative; 

West, alarm from fire; 

North-west, the meeting with a woman if one go in search of one; 
North, the arrival of a friend; 

North-east, profit, or State news. 

On Tuesday . — This day the lizard is of the Vellaia caste, and will be 
found looking towards the North. If the lizard cry this day from 
the^ 

East, it forebodes the loss of riches; 

! South-east, the arrival of a relative ; 

South, sickness; 

South-west, obtaining riches; 

West, the arrival of one who is good; 

North-west, the arrival of a female; 

North, State news, and intelligence of an absent brother; 
North-east, an alarm from robbers. 
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Wednesday . — This day the lizard is of a reddish hue. If it cry this 
day from the — 

East, it forebodes pleasant intelligence ,• 

South-east, very joyous intelligence within a week; 

South, sickness; 

South-west, a quarrel; 

West, a severe ailment within a week; 

North-west, obtaining a wife; 

North, profit or rain; 

North-east, sickness, or intelligence of death. 

Thursday . — This day the lizard is of a reddish-grey colour. If it cry 
this day from the — 

East, it forebodes death; 

South-east, a present of food; 

South, State news; 

South-west, something to gladden, or rain; 

West, the arrival of a friend; 

North-west, State news; 

North, loss of riches; 

North-east, an alarm from legal procedure, or intelligence of 
death. 

Friday , — This day the lizard is of a dark bluish colour. If it cry 
this day from the — 

East, it forebodes au occurrence to give pleasure, or a present of 
some food of two colours ; 

South-east, advantage; 

South, something gladdening; 

South-west, news from a distance; 

West, praise; 

North-west, an arrival with an intimation of death; 

North, mortal fear; 

North-east, an arrival with an intimation of death. 
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Saturday . — This day the lizard is of a greenish hue. If it cry this 
day from the — 

East, it forebodes the arriyal of a relative; 

South-east, something cheerful; 

South, arrival of a good person; 

South-west, news from a distance; 

West, the return within a week of those who have gone; 

North-west, an arrival bringing a message; 

North, a quarrel; 

North-east, mortal fear. 

As it is difficult to ascertain the actual direction from which 
the cry of a lizard proceeds, and in many instances impossible, 
the or soothsayers adopt the following short method 

to find the good or evil consequences of the cry of a lizard 
or a woodpecker, or the cawing of a crow close to a dwelling: — 


O C3 23i 8 4S!? 4^3^ '£34^453’ €3£S5 C55i^ 

030 gssi’oaio 43 z0(3 ^49 2^23 

^4S3 ^ ^ 
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O©eo 45^ 031 C3 030©^© 33C3 33040 8 C3 
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Translation. 

As soon as you hear the cawing of a crow, or the cry of a lizard, or 
that of a woodpecker (near your habitation), measure your shadow in 
the sun and ascertain the actual number of paces. To this add 13 and 
divide by 7. The result must show either gain or profit, sorrow or 
misery, joy or happiness, food, friends, and lastly, an intelligence of 
a death. If the remainder be 1, it indicates the obtaining of something 
of a whitish colour, or sweet in flavour ; if 2, it is bad; if 3, something 
to gladden; if 4, a, quarrel; if 5, happiness and gain ; if 6, the mean 
between good and bad ; if no remainders, death. 
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Besides the deductions of omens from reptiles^ &c., already 
described, the falling or dropping, from a height, of a lizard, a 
cobra, a hikanald^ a blood-sucker pr a chameleon, or a rat, on 
the body of any person is thus described: — 
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Trmislation. 

If on Sunday, it is a prognostication of victorious results in his 
projects and intentions ; 

If on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Saturday, it is fatal to 
him \ 

If on Tuesday, it is fatal to his wife ; 

If on a Friday, it prognosticates his being obliged to quit his 
native country. 


di ^ 05^ <5^20 ^ ^ 

«5 -eS £§<cQ .ssjd cueos ss 


Should these animals fall on the ri^kt hand side of any person he 
will gain or inherit riches which will last as long as he lives: if on 
the left hand side, it forebodes inexpressibly great evil. 

The cry of the lizard, woodpecker, and the cawing of a crow 
is only ominous when one starts from home on a journey, pro- 
jects a work, or is about to express an opinion, or when about 
to ask for something, or give an order — in fact when about to do 
or think of anything of utility. 
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Translation^ 

Should a crow caw opposite to you in the morning^ it forebodes 
great sorrow and sickness, death or trouble : if in the noon^ profit, 
gcain, and pleasure : if in the evening^ gain, and arrival of friends and 
relatives. 

Should it caw in the morning looking towards the sun, great sorrows, 
sickness, troubles and. death, await you : if in the noon, it forebodes 
the arrival of a friend : if in the evening, obtaining something pro- 
fitable. 
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Should a crow caw (near jour dwelling) perched on the uppermost 
branches of a tree, you will see and converse with a great personage, 
obtain a present of food, witness the arrival of friends, or experience 
destruction, sorrow or death; if from the mst^ rain or wind ; if from 
the west^ the meeting of a particular friend. 

If it caw from the 7iorth-%vesty or noi'th'-easty looking towards the 
sun, and perched on a dead tree or a tree without branches, it fore- 
bodes the obtaining of meat just killed, or food of whitish colour, and 
the arrival of a friend within three days. 

Should a crow caw from the south-east^ perched on the withered 
stump of a tree looking towards one’s face whilst taking meals, it 
forebodes death, sickness, a sudden journey, or certain death to his 


wife within three months.^ 

To proceed — 

csiCDidiS eaicsss >£0 

<5^53 88 O.S520 -S33(^ <£0 

-8So3£Sj’ ^^9 q >20 


Translation^ 

Should a crow drop its dung on the head of a person it is a sign 
of great happiness and comfort ere long: if on the small of the back, 
or on either of the shoulders, the sign of great happiness and comfort 
likewise: but if on either of the knees, or on the instep, it is a prog- 
nostication of the speedy approach of his death* 

The sudden entrance to any dwelling of certain beasts, birds, 
and reptiles likewise is considered as a sign of evil, shown 
from the following stanza, which I quote from a work called 
Golalipata Namadiya [^C9D©@OtS) 


So Sidrophel to Hudibras : — 

Is it not om’noua in all countries, 

When crows and ravens croak upon trees.” — Hon. Sec, 
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Translation. 

Toucansj Owl; Jackals; Cobras; Swallow; Indian cuckoo; 
Crows ; Outcasts. The entrance of any of these into any 
human dwelling forebodes its ruin. 

The howling of doga, jackals, the hooting of an owl from 
the roof of a house, and the screebh of the Ulama or devil-bird 
near a dwelling-house are considered omens of sickness, sorrow, 
calamity, or death. 

If a dog happen by some means to climb on to the roof of a 
house, it is considered as the harbinger of much evil, sorrow, 
and even death to the family ; and the inmates of such houses 
invariably abandon them at once to avert the evil consequences. 

I have known two instances in which very fine houses, built 
in the Kandyan style — one belonging to a very intelligent and 
well-informed Eat6mahatmay4, the other to a Basndyaka- 
Nilamd, the latter living within six miles of Kurunbgala — were 
abandoned and eventually allowed to fall into ruins in conse- 
quence of a dog having been discovered on the roof. 

As one is about to start on a journey or commence any under- 
taking, a dog flapping its ears is also proverbially known as 
ominous of bad luck. 

It is said that a dog belonging to a member of the house- 
hold of the last Kandyan King, located near the store rooms 
of the Daladd Mdligdiwa, on one occasion got into the Pattirip- 
puna (the octagon), and that the Eoyal astrologers regarded 
this as an evil omen that would bring ruin upon His Majesty 
and his possessions ere long. Strange- as the coincidence may 
be, before the expiration of three months the King, hearing of 
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the approach to Kandy of the British troops, had to abandon 
his throne and kingdom and betake himself to the jungles, 
where he was captured with his wives, and subsequently tran- 
sported. 

This belief in omens being identified with domestic life and 
shared alike by the high and low, is deeply rooted in the native 
mind, and although the benefits of education and civilization 
are (aided by the strenuous eJfforts of the Missionaries) enlight- 
ening the masses, it will be long before these superstitions cease 
to exercise powerful influence over the every-day life of the 
Sig.halese.^ 


“ They are very superstitious in making observations of any little 
accidents as Omens portending good to them or evil. Sneezing they 
reckon to import evil. So that if any chance to sneeze when he is going 
about his business, he will stop, accounting he shall have ill success if he 
proceeds. And none may sneeze, cough, nor spit in the King’s presence, 
either because of the ill-boding of those actions, or the rudeness of them, 
or both. There is a little creature much like a lizard which they look 
upon altogether as a prophet, whatsoever work or business they are going 
about; if he cries, they will cease for a space, reckoning that he tells them 
there is a bad planet rules at that instant. They take great notice in a 
morning at their first going out, who first appears in their sight : and if 
they see a white man, or a big-bellied woman, they hold it fortunate: and to 
see any decrepit or deformed people as unfortunate.” (Knox, “ An Historical 
Relation of Ceylon, &c.,” p. 64 , London, 1681 . See, too, Selkirk’s “Recol- 
lections of Ceylon,” pp. 402 - 3 , 1844 , and Archeological Notes (Folk-lore^ 
omens, Sfc.) by M. J. Walhousc in Ind. Ant, Voh V., p. 21, 1876.)?;^ 
Hon, Sec, 
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The sources of hiformation. — A position slate J. — Suminary 
of the differences hetween the Buddhists and the Vedisis. — The 
‘platforms of the polities of exclimon and absorption or the Vedic 
and the Buddhistic p^oliiies , — The cardinal pmunple of Yaga and 
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forest and its ascetics. — dlie Jainas or conservative rationalists . — 
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dhism or Alriya Sachcha and the Indian system of Yogo. — Bud- 
dhistic attitude towards the Vedic Veddntic and Jedna systems . — 
Updi-sesa-JSnhbdna. — Anupddi-sesa-JYibhdna. — Perfect JYirvdna 
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1, The sources of info7nnation cannot be too carefully 
and critically investigated, sifted, analyzed, and tabulated. The 
feeling of Nirvana is hinted at in the Upanishad literature.^ 
It is frequently mentioned in the Brahinanic Puranas.f In the 

^ Bee r.or instance the Upaiiishad CMuiulaka HI. 2. 6.) where tlie com- 
mentator oxelaius Nirvana. 

Bee tlie Bliagavat Parana, Vishiju Purdija, 
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Tantra literature it occurs as a concrete lossiliseil ceremony^ 
In the Bliagavat Gita, tlie scriptures of all tlio sects of tlie 
Pliiulus, Nirvana is the predominant aspirationf ; if cherished 
by the present freneration of the pious Hindus ; it is a prominent 
idea in their sacred music.f 

There arc two schools of Jainas — the Digambara and Sve- 
tainbara ; both ])ropound a view of Nirvana. The ground-basis 
of their theology and metaphysics is the same as that of the 
Buddhists. § But they do not carry their doctrines to all 
their consequences, nationalistic in their feeling and aspiration, 
they are to a certain extent conseryative in their practices and 
customs. Their literature || is extensive, intricate, and varied — 
a literature which throws a great deal of light upon the subject 
of Nirvana. 

Nirvana is a central doctrine of Buddhistic theology 
and metaphysics. The Buddhistic literature of Nepala, the 
Tibetan Buddhistic literature, the Burmah Buddhistic liiera- 
tiire, the Ohinese Buddhistic literature, the (Jeylon Buddhistic 
literature — all tliose have been o[)cned up to scholars l)y 
Brian Hodgson, by Cosmo Kdros, by Blgundet, l)y Beal and by 
Hardy. 

Indian Buddhism, thongli extinct as a living system, is 
still iinportant on account of the writings of the different 
A' chdryas of the different schools. The dicta uttered by the 
Yoga-charyas, the Sontrantikas the Vaibhasikas, and the 


* III the Agai PiuAna tlzid ceremony isfdcacrPzcd because it is an attempt 
at an Encyclop£cdia of the BnUimanic science, history and philosophy. 

t See (V. 25. and VL 15.) of the Bhagavat Gita, 

I Sec an Abhanga of Tukdram : — ^Kirvaigcha eka Pandiiranga. Sec 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya ^vhich describes the doings of Chatainya of 
Bengala. 

§ Tlic Jainas recogiiixe karma or eternal activity as the Baucldhas do. 
They discard the notion of god and sacrifice as the Bauddhas do. They believe 
in the eternity of religious truth which they state is revealed from time to 
time as the Bauddhas do. They uphold the doctrine of nietemsyphosis as the 
Bauddhas do. Both nuiintain pain to be positive. 

II There are large Jaina libraiies in Ahmadabiid, and in some towns of 
the Karnatic. 
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Madhjamikas are fotind scattered in the polemical literature of 
the BrdhmanaSj such as the 'writings of Knmdrila Bliatta.^ 

Though tlio researclies of eminent scholars have a'ecom- 
plished mncli in elucidating the subject of Buddhistic NirTdna, 
yet the 'water sheds of Brahinanic, Jaina, and Buddhistic literature 
are not reached and invostigatecL What is known is, however, 
sufficient to show the series of transformations the doctrhte of 
Nirvana has passed through between 1,000 B. C» (the time of 
the Upanishad literature), and 1,200 A. D. (the time of 
Brahmanic and Jaina revival.) 

II, A position siaiecL — A doctrine like that of Nirvana, 
accepted and acted upon l}y the nn^sses of people in different 
countries of the world, is not a mere accident ; it is a growth 
determined hr the environment of tliose who maintain the 
doctrine — an environment involving liistorical conditions and 
circumstances, and originating in a many-sided revolution. 
Buddhism is a popular revolt against the exclusive A’ryan 
conquerors. It is a rohellion of the prolcteriat against the u})]ier 
classes. It is the jiolity of absorjition determined to u])set the 
])olity of exclusion. It is the masses (Sangha) in opjiosition 
to the u])per classes (Udglia). It is a socialistic movement 
against the hereditary aristocracy of ancient India and its 
prior rights. The sequel will elucidate and sujiport this view of 
Nirvana. 

III. Summary of the differences heiween the Buddhists and 

Vedists. — There were conservative and liberal A ryasf ; the 
former attempted to exclude half-castes from their scliools : the 
latter encouraged them to learn and gave ihem instruction. J 
The Saygha or a class — consisting of the non-A'ryas, 

half-castes and degenerated A'^ryas — was distinguislied from the 
higher classes or genuine A'ryas §. The leaders of the Sa^gha 
gradually grew' in intelligence and pressed forward, claiming 


* See Mddhava Sdyana’s Slarra Darsana Sa^igrnlia. which offers a 
sumraary of their doctrines. 

I The ihirva Mtmansa (Vi. 1. 2C>. 27.) 
j Chhindogya Upanishad (IV 4. 1.) 

5 PA^iini’s Hiitras (ffl. 3. §6.) 
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admission into the Ahyan polity. The Nishads'^ declared that 
they could ])erform sacrifices as the Ahyas did. Sacrifice was 
the soul of all Ahyan thought, feeling and activity ; and none 
but the genuine A'lyas could perform it.f The learned AAyas 
either favoured or opposed the Nishads ; there were thus philo- 
Nisliads and anti-Nishads. The conservative A^n as restricted 
or sought to restrict tlio rights of -women, $ declaring that they 
could not possess property of their owm, that they could not 
learn in schools, tliat they could not live independently of the 
joint-family. The A^ryan hnvs bore hard on the non- A! ryas,and on 
the half-castes § ; even a distinctive costume was prescribed. || 
Impressed with the conviction that the Aryan gods wore 
po-werful and prompt in granting prayers, and that Ahyan 
institutions conferred superiority and contrihuted to comforts of 
this life, the Sa^gha naturally desired to adoi)t the forms and 
inodes of A^ryan worship, to live as the A ryns lived, and to enjoy 
themselves as the A^ryas did. If The}" were systematically 
suppressed; and the Sapgha was agitated. Vexed and alienated 
by the superciliousness of Brahmana priests, the Ksliatriyas 
dissented, and condemned the Vedic polity of exclusion.'*^ 
Some of the Vaisyas necessarily sym])athisecl with the Ksliatriya 
princes. ft The Sapgha persisted in assorting their rights, 
but failed in securin'^ them. The conflict betAveen the ^emiino 
AVyas and the Sapghii terminated in a revolution, Biiddliism 
came. 


* Ths Purva MimuriVi (YT. 1, 51.) anti the KdUya Slironta Si'itrai 

(1. b 12.) 

f The Taitliriya Btdlimina (1. ?, 1. 26.) 

t The Purva J\r(mansa (VJ. 1. <> anti 8.) 

§ The Upakrista and the Butlinkara. 

II The costumes of the Bi’ahmams and Kshatriyas are definitely des- 
cxibed. They could not assume this. 

^ See the Prasiddlii-isti or the ceremony of an A'^ryan gfiii being out i 
India grant.s us wealth anti breaks the spells of Dasius ” is the I)urden of 
Vddic hymns. 

** Thj lives of such Kshatriyas as Janaka. The mteinecine war between 
the Brdlmanixs and the Kshatiiyas. 

tt The Jainas in India are mostly Vaii^yas. 
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IV. The plcdforms of the polities of e.vdusion and ahsorp-> 
tion on the VthJic ayvl Briddlvisilc polities. — The doctrine of 
worldliuoss ^Yas systematized. It was distinctly stated that the 
duties ^of man — or rather A'^ryan man — were to live in happiness 
here and hereafter ; but perfect liberty to do as one pleased 
was not sanctioned. The Veda was recognised as a codef of 
ethical, social, and political conduct — the eternal Vedas.^ 
Truthfulness as among the ATyas themselves was recognized 
as a binding and paramount duty.§ Worldly happiness was 
identified with heaven ; and worldly happiness in its variety 
could be secured, they belierc'd, by ])erforming duly their 
sacrifices in conformity with the Veda.|] Gods like Indra or 
Mitra favoured their exclusive ])rivileges, and it was a special 
privilege of the Ahyas to lord it ovcu' the whole world and 
specially oxer the non-Ab’yas.lT The reformers made a new 
departure : they condemned worldliness, and opposed to it 
spirituality; they contleinned exclusion anti opposed to it 
universal benevolence; tluw condemned sacrific(‘ anti its arro- 
gant vSU}>eriorlty and o])posed to it spiritual contriTion of the 
lieart ; they eondomned caste and opposed to if univta'sal 
brotherhood ; the schools were o])<‘ned to all wlio sought 
instruction. A distinction was made between individuality, 
local in its grasp and earthly in its aspirations, and universality, 
disclosing transcending view's, and ins])iringby its deep spiritual- 
ity. This is the fix'st view of Nirvana — a condition of positive 
spiritual bliss as distinguished from \vorldly happiness or 
temporal })ower or seenlar ])riYileges. The Vedic sacrifice 
pre-sup|)Osed w'orldly prosperity and encouraged secularity.ft 
The Vcdic Arya soiiglif happiness by acting on external nature 
and his surroundings. The ladbrmm' or the Arya of the 


* The Pi'ii’va Mima^isd (VL 1, 1,3.) 

t Id. (I. 1, 20 

t Id. See tlie discussion in (E) 

§ This is inculcated or was interpreted from Tai. S. (IT,. 5. 5, 0.) 

II The Phrva Mima^sa sj'stein. 

If Sec the Aitareva Brahmania (lY. 3. and VII. 200 

The Up^mishads teem with utterances inMippurt of these stai ora ^mts, 
ft The Pi'irva Mmidnsa (VL 1, 100 
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Uloanisliads sought spiritual bliss by controlling his passions, 
and checking his aspirations.^' The one felt that bliss, repose, 
or tranquility was out in the objects he sought — it was objective : 
the A^charyd of the Upunishad period felt that tranquility was 
in himself — it was subjective. The first is systematized in the 
Piirva Mimaysa philosophy : the last in the Yoga doctrine. 

y. The cardinal principle of Yoga and the cardinal doctrine 
of Gautama Buddha. — “ Oh ! man, control thyself’’ was the 
])rinciple which Buddha emphatically propounded and incul- 
cated on his folio wers.f The Yoga starts and ends with this 
same statement, t Nibbuti is thus opposed to Pahatti : 
attachment to life and its pleasures was opposed to asceticism. 
This is the first view of Nirvana — the view of moderate reform- 
ing Ahharyas who, still revering the Vedic polity, aspired 
bejmnd it. Their utterances seek to reconcile sacrifices with 
spirituality, exclusion with absorption. Influenced by the 
narrowminded, but glorious, past, they rose superior to them- 
selves, and, ascetically disposed and spiritually moved, looked 
into a future of universal benevolence. § 

VI. The Ncvinmij a forest and its ascetics. — Either prevented 
from living in towiivS or determined to enjoy his ecstatic trance 
in the solitude of the wilds, the Kh;hatriya philosopher or the 
Sudra, fired Avith spiritual aspirations, retired into the Naimisya 
forest, and ])assed liis life there, meditating on the essence of 
all he saw in external nature or of all he felt Avithiii himself. 
He characterized this conduct as Departure or Pravrajya, He 
earnestly sought the nournenon Avliich underlies and constitutes 
all plumoinena or tatva. Various were the conjectures of 
such philosophers and ascetics. Some fixed upon air (| as 


* The Briliat Aranyaka Upanishacl. 

f J Com para Yiiihaiiassa Nirodhena etth’ ctam uparajjhadi — a dic- 
tum of Buddhii Gautama and Yogastu Chitta-Yrilti-Nirodhah— the Y6ga 
Sdtra (1. 2.) 

§ TIub in tlic spirit of the Upaniahad literature. The distinction between 
Pard and Apani Vidyd deserves attention (Mur.d. I. I. 5.) Sec again the 
Mun^aka ITpaiiisliad (1 2. 2.) 

II Samvarga Yidyd Chhdudogj^a Upanishad (IV. 3, 1.) 
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tlie essence of all existence : otliors resolved matter and 
mind into light. Some analyzed life, its conditions and 
circumstances into a spirit in which they lived and moved : 
others referred their life and its phenomena to spiritual or 
meditational warmth. Whatever any of these thinkt^rs* fixed 
upon as the ultimate analytical unit or essence, they all 
agreed in condemning 'the Vedic polity which sanctioned 
animal sacrifices, and inculcated that worldliness itself was the 
last goal of all human aspirations. Ahipsa (recognition of all 
animal life being sacred) was the cardinal point of their belief ; 
but they did not in a wholesale manner condemn the past. The 
Vedic polity with its devotion to caste, to sacrifice, and to the 
prior rights which they secured was adjudged to be inferior to 
the new philosophy,'’' tlie result of the new depuriure taken by 
these reforms. If sacrifice deserved attention and reeomiition, 
it deserved attention, because it led to contemplation of the 
essence of all intellectual, moral and jdiysical ]>henoinena.t A 
systematic attempt was made to iiiteriiret anew th{^ utterances of 
the Risliis known as Mantra, and many Mantras were spiritualized 
away : worldliness was interpreted into spirituality. Women 
were freely tAught : Gargi and Maitreyi discoursetl on meta- 
])hysical subjects with their distinguished husband Yajnanalkya. 
Young men of doubtful birth were initiated into the mysteries of 
the new philosophy. Thus the land-marks of the Vedic polity 
were washed off. Aspiration after a new philoso])liy, earnest 
spirituality, a spirit of adjustment, new interpretation, a liheraiitv 
of spirit with which caste and all prior riglits were incompatible, 
distinguished these reformers. Nirvana at this time signified 
identity and absorption into the unloealized, universal, subtle 
essence which pervades all phenomena. A teacher points this 
out to a pupil: — ^^That thou art, Somija that spirit which 
moves the air, from whoso fear the suu regularly shines, and to 
which death itself is obedient .”§ Attached totlm Vedic polity, 

* Distinction between Pard ami Apanl Vidya (Muiicl. 1,1,5.) 

f A/dlii Daivam &c, See Chhandogya (IV”. i), 2.) 

J Tattvamasi. See id. (VI. S. 7.) 

§ Bhiso-deteti Si'iryali * * Mrityus Dliavali Pauchamali. See the Brah- 
ma Vidd Upanishad (VIIL) 
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and venerating it, tliese reformers did not violently denotince it. 
A modesty^ wliicli earnest enquiry generates, and a love of 
truth! 'which results from spiritual emancipation, characterizc<l 
the period. The Brahmavtldins or Vedic teachers often explained 
ii four-fold salvation, — (i) dwelling in the same place with a god 
like Indra,— (ii) dwelling near him, — (iii) obtaining his dignity 
and form, — (iv) identity with him. J The last was only materially 
understood by the Vedic teachers. These reformers or ascetics 
gave a spiritual interpretation to it and insisted upon final 
absorption into the spiritual essence as emancipation or salvation. 
This is the back-ground of Buddhistic Nirvaiiu. 

VII. The Jainas or consermiive raliojia lists , — The Jainas 
divided into tw'O classes — the Svetambara and the Digambara, or 
those wearing white elotlies and those who go about naked — are to 
be found in all parts of India. There are about 2,000 of them 
in the city of Alimadabiid alone in Gxijanit. In this ])laec 
I cannot discuss the chronology of the Jaina movement, and state 
the grounds of nty belief that the Jainas preceded the Buddhists. 
The position of the Upanishad reformer was formulated and 
pressed on the attention of the Vedic ATyas. The conservative 
sacrificing ATyas attempted coercion. Anathemas wei’o pro- 
nounced : inayers, offered. The reformers, aspiring after dt^ep 
spirituality and communion with the all-pervuding spirit, 
were stigmatized as lethargic and their doctrine* was declared 
to be ^Ghe path of inactivity.” The sacrificing Abya i)ublic!y 
prayed : — ^‘Oh! let my lethargy, or rather my tendency to (moral) 
sleep, depart to the natives of Vidhea or to cont(‘inpIative 
inactive- mcn.§ In the Mahabliarata the condition of society 
is feelingly depicted. Bhislima despondingly observes : — 
knows what the truth is. To advance their owm interests, 
selfish men preach to the people what they please.” || The 
Vaisyas, little accustomed to thhik for themselves and disposed 


Sec the stoiy of Nachiketas. Sec Katlia Valli UpaniJiacl 
f Satyain Vak^i Jalialah. See Ciihandog:ya XJpaiiiriliad (IV. -i.) 

J (i). Salokata (ii)* Samipatd (iii). San'ipata (iv). Siiyiijya. 
§ Sec the Agiiyadhiiaa Prayuga. 

II See the Parva— the story of a vulture and a jackal. 
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to respect both the Brdhinfina and the Kshatriya, were puzzled hj 
their controversies, and could not uhderstand the conflioting 
stateirrents made hy the orthodox: Ahya, oi' hy ihe secularisi* 
^r bv ihe Upanisluul reformer. They, tlierefore, fell %dctim6 to 
scepticism. Their leaders si Igiuatized iheir views and staled 
their grounds. TIu'. logic of scepticism f was tlius developed 
and it wmuid be (diicidated by a contrast between tbc views of 
the Upanishad reformer and tlioso of the Juina. The one merelj' 
adjusted the importance of a saerilice and conniTed at the 
slaughter of animals : the other was bred by enthusiasm of li;fe --7 
he strongly condemned the slaiig]it('r of any animal for any” 
})urpose. To the one Vedic lore, though a dispensation old 
and inferior, yet was important as the means of his superior 
wisdom : the other discarded all notion of revelation. The oire 
believed that an abstract essence — a generality, wiis real, eternal^ 
and could be cognized': the other declared that a generality was 
only q^^klnd of knowledge^, and its notion Avas (h'rh ed from the 
knowledge of particular facts. The one as[)ired after al)Sorj)tion 
into the eternal, all-perA’ading ess(nice : the other aspired after 
niaintaining his individuality $ through eternity. The one 
belicAX^d that all phenomena are only transient and are ultimately 
to he resolved into Brahma : the other ludieved that they are 
real and eternally abide. The one thought that the uniAxrsc is 
either created by or emanated from the Supreme Person : the 
other discarded all notion of a personal creator. The one was 
definite in his statements and had resort to the utterances of the 
liishis and attempted to interpret them anew to support his viavva: 
the other more or less hesitated, but declaimed that virtue eter-^ 
nally abideth, and that it is revealable by eminent teachers. 


* Loukayatika or CMiv Aka as popularly kuoAA^i. 

f ThLs is called SyAd v4da. It states: — Perhaps athiiig is — perhaps it k 
not. Perhaps in sequence of time it is and it is not. Perhaps at once it is 
and it is not, — ^this cannot he stated. Perliaps it is and cannot he stated — 
perhaps it is not, and cannot he stated. Perhaps in sequence of time it is, and 
it is not, and cannot he at once stated, 

I This view th^t every individual object has a spirit is met with in the 
Zendavesta in its chapter on Farohars, 
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Equally repelled by tlie Vedic qiolity, tbo reforiuor and idie Jaina 
rose siT])oinor to nua^e nialorinllsm of the Biailiiiiavadius, and 
sympathised witli liiglicr spiritual aspirations and virtue as 
distil igixished froiii mere ritualism, PhilosojjliieaHy scei^tic^ the 
Jaina vans practically conservalis t' ; rationalistic hi his method 
and aspirations^ ho u<lh(‘red (o Jhs caste and believial in the 
philosophy of metemp.Hychosis vlilch the Vcdic thinkers had 
developed. The reformer and tlio Jaina condemned this life as 
a' perpetual source of pain and misery and aspired after emanci- 
pation or Nivritti, consisting in the eternal enjoyment of positive 
Iiappines>s and in escaping the transmigration of soul from life 
Po life — the inevitable consequence of all activity. 

VIIL The philosophical jjlems, — The activity of the Jainas 
paved the -way of the radical rationalists or Buddhists. The 
ground-basis of the doctrine of emancijiation as propounded by 
the ITpanishad reformer or Yddantist, .by the Jaina or the 
conservative rationalist, and by the Buddhist or radical rational- 
ist is the same, because the same cause originated these move- 
ments— the opposition to the conquering supercilious VMic 
A ryas, their sacrificial exclusiveness, their prior rights, and 
their all-engrossing worldliness, and materialism. TheV^dantist, 
the Jaina and the Buddhist arc aU world-weaiy, and seek the 
cessation of all activity, and its fruit — the transmigration of 
soul. Activity or Karma is a potent cause. It is eternal : it is 
accumulated : it adheres to the human spirit : it produces all 
phenomena : it abides in the peri-spirit or the semi-material 
body which it gathers about itself. It is either increased or 
decreased in one life. As soon as the body decays, and is 
destroyed it leaves it and takes another body. This activity or 
Karma is a subtle entity. It is the cause of all Immaii suffering : 
so long as a particle of this activity remains, there will bo to 
that extent human misery. Separation from it is salvation. 
Thus human activity, human juisery, inseparable from it, and its 
consequence ^metempsychosis, explain all plumomena of human 
life and of its environment. The practice of virtue, the jiowcr 
of contemplation to nullify the habit of belief in material and 
corporeal existence, and self-abnegation-— these are the remedies 
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for escaping from the trammels of all actiAdty. Thus the Y6ga 
philosophy is developed — the philosophy of contemplation or 
Dhytea. I cannot explain in this place its different stages^, the 
progress made from one stage to another, the amount of self- 
abnegation and power over the self secured, and the knowledge 
or the intellectnal light it generates. The material body is 
gradually left behind, and the Yogi lives a spirit above all 
worldliness, above the power of the flesh, free from all power of 
activity, working miracles and enjoying spiritual beatitude* 
Activity or rather a tendency to it is the disturbing cause^ 
XJpadhi. Until a Yogi is completely emancipated, he is in 
danger of getting into its meshes. Annihilation of all Up^dM 
is complete emancipation. Upon this ground-basis, all VMAnt-- 
ism, Jainaism, or Buddhism are built. But the Vedantist seeks 
emancipation from all activity, and practises contemplation aud 
self-abnegation, that the spirit encased in a material body and 
subject to the power of activity may re-unite with itself in its 
universality, and being once more unlocalized and universalized, 
enjoy perfect happiness. The Jaina seeks the emancipation of 
his individual spirit by the same means and for the same purpose; 
hut he believes that the human spirit maintains its individuality 
and enjoys happiness for eternity. The Buddhist believes in the 
power of activity, dreads metempsychosis, practises contempk- 
tion and self-abnegation and aspires after emancipation, and jet 
differs from both the Vedantist and Jaina materially. His notion 
of Nirvana will be elucidated by that of the Vddantist or 
Jaina. 

IX. llie radical rationalist or Buddhist * — The Buddhist 
differed both from the Vddantist and Jaina, and made a new 
departure. The Vedantist developed into an isoteric school 
and moved forward on the lines of the V6dic polity, aspiring 
after being absorbed into a noumenal essence. The Jaina 
believed in the individuality of the spirit, and had recourse to 
acts of charity and faith — a situation into which his logic of 
scepticism landed him. The Buddhist succeeded in organizing 
a national movement. His activity accomplished a moral-force 
revolution which subverted the V6dic polity itself. 
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X. The Buddhistio method , — The V4dic A^oliAryas like 
A' syaliyaiia, Pdniiii and others, had developed and stated the 
definrfion method. Jaimini and Patanjali had developed 
eiegetical logic, stated and applied it. The Jaina had scepti-- 
eally argued. The definition-method, the exegetical logic and 
the logic of scepticism paved the way of analytic logic winch 
the Buddhist preferred. He was, therefore, called the analytic 
reasoner.^ A persistent attempt at analysing,, classifying, and 
defining knowledge was made. 

XI. Its result , — ^The Buddhist perceived that the human 
will was the ultimate analytic unit beyond which he could not 
proceedi The will was the noumenon from which ail ho said, 
thought, and felt was developed. This was the (Jhitta manas, 
or Gh4tas.t The disparity of human destiny and conditions of 
hximan life were explained by the action of accumulated activity 
or Karma. His realistic analytical reasoning recognized the 
ideality of knowledge as determined by realistic activity. This 
will, modified and acted on by Karma or activity or merit, was 
tlie basis of which all else was a phase — a qiiality. But the 
will ^ acted on by activity invariably resulted in pain real and 
cognizable as such. Activity called into existence the will, and 
modified it. Its modifications are manifold, varied atrd subtle. 
The forms of human life and of phenomenal existence were 
considered to be so many phases of the human will acted on by 
activity and were not real. Emancipation from misery, the 
inseparable result of all aetivity acting on and modifying the 
will by externalizing it, was the suinmiim honiim. The Bud- 
dhist discarded the reality and individuality of tlie human will 
and of the external noumenal essence. 


* Vililaajya Vddi. 

f The opening lines of Bliammapada* when interpreted from this stand- 
point, are adequately and consistently adjusted. ‘*Man6publ)a|i gaind Blmmmd” 
is a phrase ndiich is not adequately comprehended by those who have attempted 
to expkliii it, Ijccause they have not carefully examined the antecedents of 
Buddliism, 

t The Abhidhamina — the metapli^'sical portion of the Tipitaka recog- 
nizes and states Chitta, Ch(Stasika, Biipa, and KibMpa. 
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XII. The det&i’')nining causes ; the Buddhistic stand'-point 
stated, — The V^dantist aspired after the eternal noumenal 
essencej and submitted to the Vddic polity witll its east^^ and 
prior rights, though he sought to interpret the Y4die code as 
liberally^ as he could. The Jaina recognised the reality and 
Hidiyiduality of the human spirit, the basis of his logic of 
scepticism. His inactivity and his conservatism, the Buddhist 
necessarily out grew. Absorbed in profound thought, impelled 
by introspection, he feelingly believed, and assiduously taught. 
His view of the Innnan will and of phenomenal existence wa s 
thoroughly analytic and the stand-points of the Yddintist and 
Jaina determined his view. The gross feeling or Kima was 
distinct from form, and form was distinct from the ideal exis- 
tence of form but not free from action or Kriya. Beyond this 
was the life of contemplation, of introspection, of deep absorp- 
tion, of all freedom from externalization gross or subtle. This 
is the Kimavachara, the KiipAvachara, Ardpivachara, and 
Lokuttara, forms of life. In the last there is no action what- 
ever, no Kriya chittani, but the Vipaka chittiini are playful, 
the Ohitta or the will as acted on })y itself, t To sum up, all 
gross and pure action and bustle in the Kaninvachara life ; 
pure for mal action, but no bustle in the liupavaehara life, — 
abstract ideal action in the Arupavachara life ; but peace and 
inaction are the exclusive privileges of Lokuttara life. 

XIII. The ground basis of Buddhism or the HViya-McA- 
ehas^and the Indian system of Yoga. — (1) Dukkha sachohaniy or 
suffering in its variety ; (2) Sannidaya sachcham, or all life as 
a development of different analytic coiulitions ; (3) Dukkha 
nirodha, or suppression of all tliought and feeling of suffering ; 
and (4) ffual emancipation. § Utthana (VyutthAna) or Pavatti 
(Pravritti) or gross life of mere externalimtion is common to 


* Sec the Btoiy of J4b61a in the Cbh^dogya Upanishad, 4. 
f See the 1st Parioliheda of the Ahhidhammdttha Sa^gaha. 

J The term CTtfch^nam (Vyiitthdiiam in Sanskrit) characteHfttically 
expressed thi.s. Yoga was the latter term, Pavatti (Pravfittti in Sanskrit) is 
another term. 

§ See the 9th Parichheda of the Ahhidhammtolm Sa^gaha. 
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both Buddhism and T6ga. Both recognize that siifFering 
(Kl(5sha) is the inoTitable destiny of humanity, a destiny 
intensified by the elaborate system of metemsychosis, both state 
that the Ohitta or the heart, the intellect and will^ — combined and 
forming one unit — is constantly acted on and modified by activity, 
and a tendency to externalization, and this is the cause of all 
suffering. Both proclaim aloud that the suppression ' of this 
tendency is the means of happiness.* The means of accom- 
plishing this suppression are identical in both, intense contem- 
plation f which ends in producing a vision or higher knowledge, t 
The great point of difference is, the human will is the last unit 
re66gnized by the Buddhist, and beyond it he does not go. His 
notion of the human will corresponds to that of Yoga; but Yoga 
sees behind the human will a spirit wdiich is essentially identical 
with the all pervading spirit, but which is enthralled and encased 
in the human body. This is the V(5dantist view. The Jaina 
rejected it and declared the independent individuality of the 
human spirit, ever independent and ever existing by itself. The 
Buddhist rojcctod both as noncognizable by his intense and 
profound introspection. He knew he saw (Rdpa) ; he knew 
he perceived (Vddana) ; he knew ho reflected (Sanna) ; ho 
knew his mind was acted on by itself, and its activities, and 
that which its merits and demerits attached to it (Sanktea) ; 
lie knew he rose superior to all this, and absorbed in con- 
templation, realised a tranquility and a profoiindity of feeling 
(Vinnana), Beyond this, § in the realm of infinity of know- 
ledge or inielleetion, he lives, preparing for entering the stream 
of the groat paths. When in this condition, ho is above all 


*** Kotice and compare the following — Yogachitta Vritti Niradlmh — ^tlio 
second SiUra of the Y6ga Philosophy, (explained in my ‘*8tndiea in Indian 
Philosophy,”) and the utterance of Buddha Gotania, ^'elassa nirodhana idba’ 
etam niinijjhati.” 

f fcilamadhi or Jhana. The Buddhist has elaborated this by his analytic 
reasoning. The Y6ga simply states it, 

J Compare Samapatti in both, and the Nana Dassana Samahna pimla, 
Vipassand* Dihbachakkhu of the Buddhist with Bitambliftra iTajhdof the Y6gJ. 

§ A'kdsananchdyatana ; Vififidnanclidyatana ; A-'kinchaundyatana ; 
NcYasafifidiiasaftridyatana. 
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form ; lio is ooiivorsawt witli notliiug but abstract knowledge | 
Ills will iSj liow'ever, affected and works. ^ fire^lbld 

comljination falls to pieces and ceases to exist wdien - bo outers 
ilic four pailis. * His intense contemplation and . introspection 
failed him when ho attempted to soar, higher than this* Nor 
did he see the nccessit j of going beyond this. The tendency 
lo ^‘xternalizailon inseparable from the wdll so liable to be 
aifected by external and internal influences^ being destroyed, 
that on which Kamnia can act, is destroyed. If nothing beyond 
tlio Cdiitta or ilio human will or heart in its five Skandhas 
existed or could be realised, then nothing in the form of noit- 
menal essence would he thought of. The Buddhist began with 
introspection and ended with it. 

XIV. Buddhistic aiiitude towards the V4dic^ Vidwiiist^ and 
Jaina systems , — He hates the Vcdic polity, its pantheon, its 
heirarchy, its exclusiveness, and its jirior rights. To him the 
VedaiitisL goes only half the way, and the Jaina is wimng, and 
is not able to conlein plate and introspect. The Vddic polity 
recognizes the independent eternal individnality of the human 
spirit. It is the basis of the Purva Mimansa philosophy. 
Ondulomi had stated it long before Jaimiui. Tlie Jaina follow'S 
the Vedic polity in this, hut the Buddhist rejects it as likely to 
land him in all the absurdities of ritxtalisni and caste as he con* 
ceives it. The Yddantist recognised etcnmal noumonal essence 
consisting in eternal existence joined to intelligence and happi- 
ness. t When introspection unlocalized and universalized 
his inner self or the Chitta, ho found himself plunged in a 
nothingness iinmeasui’ably expanding on all sides, transcending 
all thought, and growing into an infinitude of space and eteimity. 

XV. Upddisha Nibhdna, — The peri-spirit comes into ex- 
istence, energises and externalises so long as a tendency to 
Karma exists. The tendency is annihilated when all desire is 
vanquished, when a Buddhist has risen superior to the flesh. 


* Mark the VipAkachitta and KriyicMtta as explained in the Ahhi- 
dhamma. 

t Sachchidaiianda. This is the watch- word of all schools of Vcid^utists: 
it is based on utterances in the Upanishads, 
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When in this, condition a Buddhist is Jiyan Mnkta^ one who 
; is emancipated while living, he is Bliavit A''tman, one who is 
nnlooalized and xmiversalised. He has yet, however, to live for 
some time and his accnmnlated activity is to he eonsnined l)y 
dint of mere living. When the accnmnlated activity i.s ilins 
exhansted, he is conpildely emancipated wlien he dies, when 
his peri-spirit (the Pahchaskandhas) fall to pi(‘ces, and when it 
can no longer act. The first condition is characterised as 
Upadkesa Nibhainim. A Buddhist is an Arhat. He is in the 
fourth Rath. He is a perfect Yogi. He can perform miracles. 
He lives in a condition of beatitude. He lives on the earth 
merely to live out liis last portion of earthly existence. The 
last condition — the condition of an Arhat after his death ls“ 
characterised as Anupadisesa Nihbaiiam. The Yoga system of 
Indian philosophy throws a flood of light on tJiis view of 
Hihbana. A perfect Yogi ecstatically declares he has only to 
pass a few days of his last earthly existence in sportiveness. 

Emancipation is my wedded spouse.” * 

XYI. AnupMuim Perfect Nibbana is charac- 

terised in the following way by the Buddhists r — A condition 
(Padam) permanent (Achchutam), infinite (Achchaiitam), uncon- 
ditioned (Asankhatam), highest (Anuttaram) — this 
say the great sages (Mahesayo) wlio are delivered from all 
desire (Vanamukta).” f I attach some importance to the term 
Viharati f lives in sportiveiicss” used in the Mahaiiibbana 
Sutta. Again a Yogi free from desii*e, from the sight of 
existence, sees the Sankliara as nihil ; (sees) the Skandhayata- 
uani, and Dliatavat as nihil (both) spiritually and materially ; 
sees (all) realities distinctly as infinite (Amllaya) and^ known by 
the properties of ether (A^'kasa) and of the law of Buddha 
(Dharma).” § “Emancipation is the result of the extinction of 
all desire, the consequence of thought and feeling.” || I have 

* See the Abliangas of Tukdmniiu 

f See the Gtli Pariclihecla of the Ahhidhammattha Saiigaha, 

I See page 30 of Chilcler’s edition. 

§ See the Lalita VUtto Chap. XU I. 

II Xhis statement is made by Madhav Sdyana, a scholiast and an author- 
ity in Indian Philosophy, Sec his ^aiva Dar^aiiaSapgraha— Bauddha Dai*§ana. 



HIBViiyA. 
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tlitis broiiglit together the vieivs of Indian and Ceylonese Bud- 
dhists, and attempted to throw a side-light upon it from Sanskrit 
literature. 

XVII. Perfect JSRrvdna stated . — It is a negation of all 
that man, thinks, feels, and wills. So far it is nihilism. It is- a 
negation of all suffering which results from thought, feeling and 
volition. So far it is nihilism. But suffering according to a 
Buddhist, a Jaina, or a Vedantist is a positive entity. Happi- 
ness he does not recognize as positive. Suffering ( Dukkha) is 
positive and. results from localized existence. Both localized 
existence and suffering are destroyed together. When this is 
accomplished, unlocalized universalization is emancipation, co- 
extensive wdth happiness itself.. Bufftu’ing is the inevitable 
result of all localization : lia])i)iness — of all universalization. 
Plence Nirvana is both negative and ])ositive. It is not nihilism. ' 
Nirvana is l)eyond all localization. This is what all the Bud- 
dhists state. Heasoning on the basis of introspection alone, and 
oljserving the facts as they develope in inner man, they 
stated that there arc different degrees of localization. Infinity 
itself, as conceived by man, is localiz(al. Et<‘rnity as conceived 
by man is localized. Hence persistent <‘ffbrts wore made by 
Buddhists so to soar in contemplation as to rise higher than all 
conception itself, as to leave behind all thought, feeling, and 
volition. In the Kamavachara all is gross, material, involved 
in a multi[)licity of all that is “ frail and feverish above it is 
the Eiipavachara, the region of Gods and Divinities. Form is 
localized, and what is grosser and movo material than form is 
dropped. Beyond the Riipavacharu is the Arupavaehara in 
which form itself is dropped, bdt ladiind. Infinity, eternity, 
is contemplated. But being the subject of contemplation, it is 
localized. In the four patlis all this is left behind, and all 
tenclency-to localization is checb^l, i.e., destroyed. Existence — 
substance — that which is thc^ nameless, tlu^ formless, the 
eternal, the infinite, the permament, the unconditioned has a 
tendency to he localized. This tmubmcy to be loculiz(‘d what 
is called activity or Karma. It is strengtbened as it is inrlulg<Hb 
The tendency localizes the universal and Panchaskandhas result. 
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Then there is immediately thoiightj feeling and volition which 
are inseparable from siiflPering, Buddhism does not attempt to 
state the properties or attributes of the unlocalized — ^the eternal 
— ^because no matter how carefully a statement is made, the fa'ct 
of statement will localize it. It is, therefore, beyond all state- 
ment. It is enough to say — it i>s Nirvana. 

XVIII. Condimion. — Buddhism is an interesting study, 
scientifically, philosophically, religiously, socially, and politically. 
Scieniificalhj^ because science seeks the unification of force and 
the elements which embody all force ; philosophically^ because 
Buddhism discovers to what the psychological method of 
introspection leads ; religiously, because when there are so many 
Buddhists in the world, not belie^dng in a personal God and 
not yearning to worship Him the fact of religious instincts 
of man calls for re-examination and re-statement ; socially, 
because it ignores all ritualism, cereinonies, and social life in its 
amplitude and minutude, in its materialism and its subtility of 
love, and ambition ; and politically, because the convent of the 
Buddhists subverted the Vedic polity of caste; sacrifice and 
prior rights, and justified the aspirations of a proletariat and 
placed them on a legitimate basis for the first time in the 
history of man. 
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.TWO SljSTHALESE INSOBIPTIONS. 
By B. Gui^AS^lKABA. 


No. 1. 

At the Ruwanweli Da^gaBuL 

The translator has not had an opportunity of seeing this 
Inscription. The translation is made from a photograph^ taken 
hy Gapt. Hogg, E.E., for the Ceylon Government. 

With regard to the language it maybe remarked that, with 
a few exceptions, it differs little from the modern, hut the 
change is greater in the letters themselves. The translator 
would propose some new readings of the text and correct a few 
orthographical errors, noticing words which are rare, or neaidy 
obsolete, in modern Siijihalese. 

The Queen Lilavati referred to in the Inscription, -was the 
wdfe of Kirti Nissaiika of the Kali:nga dynasty. Accoi’ding to the 
Mahawa-gisa, she ascended the throne in the year 1753 of the 
Buddhist era, which coiTesponds with 1210 A, n., and reigned 
six years. She patronised Buddhism and caused two Vihara to 
be built, one at Parnasalaka, the site of the Lahkatilaka Vihara, 
and the other at Weligama. 

Inscbiptiok. 

^ •• q •• csa 63S£3CSD(9^a)J 

g<52sJ^@a)o^ h I ^8o@^s3So^(9\e3 c de5 

^Ss53cg 

ccjiQ d e | ^ C3§)S^ d)da^mqfd)&^ 

8d)d®3?^§ ■^Qo6<^ao^s^^ ©dcoo^oS^rissjoc^© 

* jtSiO. lOtt. Pavement slab, 14-0 h 8*7, in front of 8. Altar of the Buwan- 
w^li Dagaba, 

d cfSssjgssa*? e @03 f d)d9e3o^. 
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g©® I 83(^^^@^ds)Q ®®^^5j©\crf QozsisqQ 
i8»od<3'333O0 255s?3 QzISj(9'<52S50^ CfO(55@Q(5 

©'Es:3o625i I coSsa©d.ca«i ^ ©cojri di.©iri®z@^Qa@2Sj0 §§cs3z 

dd'^diSssi ©jsoaess? | d©<5c3i©^SiS^rf &dts^ 

Qq gd> £®'C0^ i^sao gcaa^ ac5©caSi <^^a5®o e^caoQsd-^ 
9 I d^,S&^3& OS£s5 853(9®z?S3©iS «S532500©Sg ^©d^d ^©Saa 
0®-€^ ©©’q)®'C0 2rf ©S'® I 233og?33C323? ©^0 g©0 
®-€^ 6'®©OTi3 giS©^ A C0£3i®e3 ©©ra^g'asaoQi csdssa ead 
coogcTz I ®€^e3D@2Sj ®\£so®(eioeS®§(.?)Qo cDsrQg^as 

Qv53ss:0^c®>casri 8©«g®i«33o©z oae\s3®ffl 1 ©z{?)8©o.s:>ja53o 
335^@®2»od-€^§iSl 08esd®O <^®2S5JJS) ©cS®6ncO 
K)o ^dsaacsoea | ©c02sj®a ®©'C£)3®c3s3?©'£3 e3(g,§©2S5®©®'© 
tS «gidsi«ad®o2ri ea<3coo3^ gdi&zsioQi esiQdi S'qc^esss? 1 zs) 
0'^s5 oa^xae^jsJoa’oSco ©soa S'SSccO'ZSj 6cs®^d 83a©(^©0z 
«5jsdl caaigqfpz •• d g^ogeSi^asadSa 

©a-ao^ssi tsa^assljsa ssa© ®®®s> zs© | §23j© (^^xa© cd(^ 
daSSigesaa csjiq^o&g^ 

gz33d©3 I ©©adsssa®© i &Q gcasrissagsri e3@<5di©Z53 
4^t^6di!Si ©g^aji oei^zsj 1 jsaDdzsazsi ©zSco^si 

esaaS ©©d®caa5.5a2si tas^sjgdcsai oo©coa3 c3®g.sSi®co 
c®a3 2sa®5«® i 255g®3®0®zg ®i;^g®o©coa3 ©ae^aci 
disi ®£3aaaS9©sj©i5a •• aj© (Pjgeaag^csjd dsSajes | 
ssadSa c^©aj®z@ ®a®©^®z ^o©w5 j qjesa 
csar'© ggg gei®333a© | ^C3d6®t;©a@3j©«d ti@esa3®©3Saj 
©«S3a^®2s8sl ijagdi asairfo-aaazaa ge^ ^j§g ©aaaass! ) 
a53d©a es2ri6i®®4S(S ®aad©diaj©!£)^©\ea cQaaa^aaaQz 
©d£xaj©iri®2oga)Ga3 ag | c3i8(§^ aa^ ®j5aozsaz®5sa Sasg 
©gaacoal© 8a5®oal®C;©a ®® ©asaadaacoaQg .ea 

®3©g I ©®0 §4900^03 Z5>©g 

TlUNMCItlPT. 

xYbliayusaliiincwun Kiilyanawuti suwammwiiiianseta^ clowunu 
Esalii pura (‘kolo.s\vaJv •• da •• vu - nakatin Siri Sangn Bo Piirakkra- 
nia Balm*’ | chakkrtiwarti .'su>v<innii\vuii.so‘^ ctulixivuiajadai'iiAvangc 
lihaiKlara paripalaiaiyakota nitiiatrayelii adliikapprasiida ® eti 

if o^az»©dcojs3 Agx9©©© iSsaaddas^a®© y^oSoes. 
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sardlia ® Biiddhi gune j n sainawit ^ rajapprasada ® rdsm ? wirdja- 
manawd Bhapclarapote Piriwatablm "Wyayana-wan lia inekiig4 
amadu Same | dhadevin lia mektingd Len La:Qilvli Adhikara 
Kotadanawn Dewalnawan ha ten denalada agamadhara 
nock I pa^clita warayangen Rnwanineli snwaminta Du- 
tugemiinii rajjuruwan Miwii noek | rajadanxwan visinkaranakda 
puja wisesha asa prasada parawasawe anun ha asadharana 
pu I jiiwiseBliay ak kalamenaweyi nanawidliawii atadas atasiyaasu- 
wakpamanawastrayenwise j sliawii kapchukayak bahd chiidamani 
chaitya pi^atibimbayak se wiseshakote saraha pasyalake j 
niana salin solosmati (?) la andawa gandha pushpa siigandha 
dipayen wicMtrakote^^ pane ge | te (?) dliaja pataka kadali torand- 
din withi saraha aneka warggaye kana deyin liii kslnrapayasa | yen 
ha mahoghayak se palamuwana maluwehi nirantarayeii satiyak 
piija kote kapuru deddsak | kalandin^^ pdta tun paim piyawa 
sawc riyand riyane kabalwalekapurupan puda^® e | ge ctuluwu 
noek •. pradipa piija da karawa noek karinmanta kala inehe 
kala I wunta atata gal ebii nmndu ha ran piH ha un ambiiwanpida 
handana pill di mm satutu karawa | wiliarakshawe siti 
liyannawnn samadarnAvan^® waiiinikiiwarnn Banuiiian pasakun 
sittaru | natannan gikiyannan bera gasannaii sakun durayan 
])anchayan padeniye pane nahana ga ] nun da male 
belli mangiil miiidiyan^^ malakk’an osandwatuwantana,.nta (?) 
]}rasadayen raninsa | tutnkarawaEuwanmeli^^muluwediineThii- 
pawapvsaasa dharmmakathikayantasiidiisu piija kota j Thuparaina^® 
swamintat sri maha bodhxnwahansetat kapuni pahan patdkd 
pujii adiwii noek | piija karawa sat geiiehi terawaninwahanse 
pradhanakote wasnetat mahadan ha siwu | ru pill di nd nond 
ne siyalu pretayanta pin pet deAVti me piijd esii maha 
janayatada tarnata da j bahulapriti iipadawakalapii..,..^^ 

Transuatiois^. 

Bliandarapote Biriwatubiin AVijayunawaiij who carefully 
guarded tin* In'asiires of the Imperial Lord 8iri 8unga Bo 
Biirakkrama Biihii and other princes — 'who was highly pleased 
with the* three gems — was endowed with faith and a clear 
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intellect^ and was illumined witli the rays of royal favour — 
(tlm personage) together with his mother Sumddhixdevi and 
his nephew who held the offices of AdikS,rama of Lanka and 
Prmcipal of the Kotadanaw temple, having learned from many 
pandits who were conversant with Buddhist literature and had 
offices conferred on them, what kind of offerings had been 
made to the venerable Kuwanmeli {Ddgaha) by Dutugemunu 
and many other princes, were transported with joy, and having 
resolved to make a grand offering superior to the offerings of 
others, encased ddgaha) beautifully with about 8,880 cloths of 
various sorts : highly decorated it so as to look like the reflected 
image of a crown-jewel monument : caused mortar {prepared) 
from five ydlas of good rice to be applied thereto : made it lovely 
with odoriferous flowers, scents, and lamps : adorned the streets 
with....... flags, banners, plantain-trees, triumphal arches, (fee. : 

made on the first terrace offerings of various eatables and lumps 
of milk-rice constantly (pounng m) like a great flood during 
a week : honored it by lighting with 2,000 kalandas of camphor 
many thousands of lamps, inclusive of festoons of lamps and 
lamps of earthen vessels placed at intervals of one cubit on the 
third floral attar in the lower part of the dagaba : made 
presents of rings for the fingers set with stones, and of golden 
apparel for the different kinds of workmen and labourers : gave 
garments to their wives and rejoiced their hearts : and pleased 
with {gifts of) gold the writers, the overseers, the appraisers of 
property. Brahmins, cooks, painters, dancers, singers, tom-tom 
beaters, conch-blowers, players on the five kinds of musical 
instruments, ? persons who applied combs and unguents 
to the cavities {in the ddgaha)^ the female servants with 
auspicious marks on them who took care of the terrace, 

florists, perfumers, Moreover having heard the Thupawa^isa 

{the history of the ddgahas) while yet on the terrace of the 
Euwanmeli Ddgaha, they made suitable offerings to the clever 
preachers of Dharma, and honored the Thuparaina and the 
illustrious and venerable Bo tree with many lamps lit wuth 
camphor, flags, &c. To the residents of the seven monastic 
establishments, amongst whom the priests were the foremost, 



Beading Bm^^drapotu (1), 'pinwatu (2), Bimvijayandioan (3) Jid 
yMhiige amhu SumpAhddevin Mmekmige ben^ the translation would 

run thus : — 

‘‘Biravijayanawan the younger brother of Banddrapotu (who &c 

'.) and his wifr Sumedhadevi and their son-in-law, who <§:c/’ 

1. — Banddrapotu is perhaps the minister Bhandarapustald, mentioned 
in Mahdwapso, Part 2. Chap. 72, St. 216. 

2. — Firivatii = paruvetrl (Sanskrit) “ a younger brother married 
before his elder." — Wilson. 

8 . — Bimvijayanawan c=s Jagat (bhunii, him) vijayanaJea, Yide Mahd- 
wayso, Part 2, Chap. 77, St. 4. 
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they gave mtich alms, and cloths for making yellow robes, 
(and) imparted the merit (thus acquired) to their kinsmen, 
strangers, and all the different kinds of Pr4tas, experiencing 
great joy themselves, while they caused the same to the mass of 
the people who heard of these offerings ‘which were made under 
the asterism Visa on the 11th day of the bright half of Esala 
in the second year of Her Majesty Abhayasalam^wan Kaly^na- 
wati. 


Notes. 

1. Bead HiViminimlHinaetcL for smvamimvaJiansrtf^. 

2. read ladn ‘)visa. 

B. Bead JParalivama Balm for Buralilmima Balm. Tlio King here meant is 

ParAkrama Bdliii the Great of Polounaruwa. 

4r. Bead Swiimimvalumae for suivambuvdnse, 

0 . Acllbiltajfjmuddu ^ — omit the first j). 

C. Bead ^mddlid fov ^ardlid. 

7. Samavit = mmayitlfa, the more common form in modern prose. 

8. Omit the first j) in rdja.j)2>msdda. 

9. Beading rli'Q.sin or rasmlfi for 7‘ddn. 

10. Amadu = the modern ammandl ; the da in amailii is a suffix used to 

express endearment or familiarity and is another form of the modern 
de. which occurs in such words as • mother,’ 

* father,’ &:c. 

11. Kotadanami — supposed to be in Binteima, 

12. Boimlndimn •= Bimdlcuidifaliayan. the Principal of a Hindd Temple, 

18. Tpi — from tlidm ‘place’ (Pali) is now obsolete. The modern form is 

but this, in the sense of ‘ post’ or ‘ office,’ is more commonly written 
thd7idntava or tanatU7*a, 

11. JWA*. — ^now more commonly written iioyrl^. 

16. Bead jyanidUa foT 2)a^(lita. 

16. Binrayim^Uj more commonly called Biai'anu'eV , — name of a celebrated 

Dfigaba at Anurddhapura commenced by King Butugemiinii ami 
completed by his brother ^edetissa. It is now known Idj the name of 
Bankot (‘ gold-pinnacled ’) Ddgaba. 

17. Bead S'Wdminta for miordminta. 

18. Amm lid asddhdraiiia^ — lit : ‘not common with others,’ ‘unlike othci’s,’ i. e., 

‘ surpassing' others.’ 

19. Ydla = 1 ,280 kuruni ; 1 kuruniya being equal to 4 neli. 

20. Beading Htdesmetl for solosynutl^ where xalea may be derived from the 

Pali sileso ‘union,’ and ynati (modern •mpti') from 'luattllid ‘clay,’ hence 
‘ adhesive clay.’ 

21. The ^ vsound in liot^ is now replaced by a. 

22. Sahoidn — 60 grains (Apothecaries’ weight.) 
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23. Heading tioiwana for tiinpam. 

2i. The Si^ihalese paraphrase of the Attanagaluwai^sa has iiiyaivasdwa for the 
puj^jyddlidna which means ‘a flowcr-reccptacle ’ or ‘ floral seat.’ 

25. Literally : ^offerings of lamps of camphor in earthenware.’ 

26. Heading claim, % ‘thousands’ for s. 

27. Head mh for xnuu 

28. Head wilidravaliMivi for wiltdralisMtvL 

29. Hanadannmn = mmutaviiwan^ ‘lords,’ ‘masters,’ or ‘overseers.’ 

30. Pamliiin — ‘cooks’ as being derived from j^dcluilm ‘one who cooks’ (P. and S.) 

31. This is doubtful. 

32. Pademye^—tliie cavitie.s between the circular rings of a ddgaba 

33. Pane «= mockamj^anci ‘ combs’ ; perhaps a kind of brush is meant here, 

34. Kaliana — (from the Pali nahdnain') means that which is applied, while 

bathing, to clean the peivson — the modern ndnn ‘ unguents.’ 

36. Gamoi — modern ydncimm ‘ those who smear.’ 

30. Many vl m i yjtjhja n , — this might also be rendered ‘ female servants cinplojTd 
on festive occasions.’ 

37. Piimnhidlt — from Jlalnamdli, another form of PinvanirpJi, 

38. TMijnlvdma — the most ancient diigaba, built by Dewauanpiyatissa. 

39. Wa^xitjfat — an archaism for nrcsihlivanfat. 

40. Pretayanm — ‘ departed spirits doomed to suifer extreme misery.’ 

41. from the Pali ‘ acquisition,’ ‘ communication to odiers of the 
merit one has acquired,’ when it is more commonly -^-nWQ^ixu ftlddntu 

42. Head tamanta for tamdta. 

43. Beading for^n/..,.. 


No. 2. 


IXSCJlIPTIOy AT FEPILITAfNA, 

Tlie copy of the Inscription from wliicli the following 
translation lias been made, is a transcript of another copy in the 
pos.S(^ssion of L. De Soyza Malia Mudaliyarj wdio conrtoonsly 
halt it io tli(^ translator. It is to 1 h‘ regretted that the Mahii 
Mndaliyur’s health prevents liiin from completing the translation 
•wliicli lie undertook some years hack. 

With a view to test the accuracy of the copy, the translator 
visited the temple-premises at Pejiilivana, Imt, to hi.s great 
disappointment, ho found the stone in detachcal fi-ngments bnilt 
up into a wall, and the fragments themselves so nnich rlefaced 
that they could not be utilized for testing the style or .sp(dling 
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of the transcript. The translator has, therefore, taken the 
liberty to note and italicise what he considers clerical errors and 
place the proposed readings at the bottom of each page. He 
will feel thankful to any persons wbto may favor him with their 
remarks on the doubtful words of the text which he has noted, 
or suggest any better readings than those proposed by him.* 

iKSCEIPTIOPr. 

&3i)®'©C3'^©S'<5>3©€)C£oSa.gg2i3(9'® i55@C£^dit£33©«S58 

0®i^3c3oej^si8 es33r=<£3©ccS8C3e^ 

(3NS3»id<3'2SSa) a (sNe3“)@SES 253oSaS)a:3c3ossS5;:o h 

^0o333DSa^S8£3dt;©2)e:3©':53 d)diS^3<s>diS5S5@o 
C^ge303©;3 C @2533do3E;:^5<KI^ d C3!5D^3.§S0C0S3£a«)§2S?3. 

(ggS)8©®ico2sj ©£5?t^C53GS ao38a3 i?;-0c32J5&i 6Jt 

-€;ges«j Qi8Qi:Si 6dai®i& @2D3G)@©a3 auaod)^c33e3 QcsS 
©«33tSd)?53 6' '©K)3d)dj3d)8 lgS3o236^S)3gi ^Od)^@03^©^© 
2SteSe£)3@jrf ©C53?rf®is^© /6g^2s8aj3@sl©^©i£^sj^sso gd aes 
©v0Ded©2S>dco©tBsi3 gc59©di®>co'5e5®®0 y g3KDq,tS§a©^ 
©©oO'cs'i? h SoenjeassiS'caS SSsSxaSeaeeea^^^SScaiQi © 


Mr. L. Dq Soysa read a Paper on the Pepiliyana inscription before tbe 
Society some years ago, but it was not printed in tlie Journal at the time, 
and is now lost. Tlic following extract from tlic Paper appeared in the 
Ceylon Times of June lltli, 1873 : — 

This inscription, is to be found on a rock on the site of an ancient Bud* 
dhist Temple near Kotte, where from A. B. 1410 to A, I). 1542 Sipihalese 
Kings held Court. 

“ Ko part of the ancient buildings of the Temple now remain, having been, 
it is said, levelled to the ground, by the Portuguese who destroyed this and 
other buildings in and near Kotte. 

“ My copy of the inscription was taken from one in the possession of a 
Buddhist Priest who now occupies the modern Pansala built on the supposed 
site of the ancient Temple, ■ and I w^as informed by him that his teacher^s 
teacher obtained it some 70 or 80 years ago, from a transcript preserved in the 


a 1) g€^ 33 o c ge^DSa d e 

/■ ©iK8S5®e80 g ^©0(550 7j ®'2©S2©'CStS i S3i0 
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<5dgQdd e'«5<3'©5§g(3o®'©s5 

2a(gj©:^offl30g?3xn0^ ©j3©C£do©C4<5-€6 
i5?iiSS55£)i^e3dg ®g‘Ss§33©K355^<3'd0 8^8i^C£sqp^^©@QS33 
dc32rfsS)c5©2S:3e'©ta0 d)-C§©oe0253oS(s'cod3 -C^gzsisa I 8s?d)§ 
«5g®O3«gs303Oj©®'©®!S>©S25jod8S<qcos3e35^!S38co£j®®>aa3 
©ODs53g^a)<5 OiSgoSo^jSD© m QjiSiod n 

®0a (S'SoS®'®Q-s3;3 cso^dSoss ©(^©oQcaTOdcs geKaissoQcsg 
s:3ad)®80od)®o§s^gs5XJ5(5'233o0 e3§^ o 2 ad§ 8sD3dc2©dcx5o 
S0©^iS5©€^5_?30^Si£ 3 8g®'002s3 ®®®Oi8(§CS02S:5S30 ®@SS)q 
®i^®o0®o q5§«g© §@g8S®cc!s5 8g®cs?s3 ®Sg®0553 g© 
®cJ^S®CS2rf qe3oDsS5s5 «33©®33D0S)^®giSj ^d^SSKDaQSgEOJ 
®®®Sg©g80 Q?goz©«J (:^x??©g?ai5rfa53J 
i^©3©z@®@£533 ®® ®co®3i^z«5giSj5j5e®®S (?)d 53®eoo ©qod 
® s5®a3 253a^®g:rf ®S25j ®s5®K)g®c^s533®32rf caa(g3S3©e3 
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Archives of the late King of Kandy. There can he no question however, as to 
its genuineness. I have compared it with such parts of the stone as still 
remain, and have found that it exactly corresponds with the stone. The style 
and matter too of the inscription furnish indisputable evidence of it genuine- 
ness and authenticity, 

The inscription records the erection and endowment of a Buddhist Temple 
in memory of his deceased mother Sunetra Mahil Ddvi. by King §rl Pardkrama 
Bdbu VI.} who reigned at Kottd (according to Tumour) from A, D. 1410 to 
1162. It also contains a variety of provisions for the due maintenance of the 
temple : for the expenditure of its income : and regulations for the observance 
of the clerical and lay members of the establishment, 

“ The style of the inscription is similar to that of other waitings of the 14th 
or I6th centuries ; and Mr. Alwis has published in his Introduction to the Sida t 
Sangcor&i the introductory paragraph of the inscription as a specimen of the 
prose of that age, The construction of the sentences, however, is very peculiar. 
The whole of the inscription, which is a veiy long one, is conglomerated, as it 
were, into one sentence by means of conjunctive particles and participles, hav- 
ing apparently only one finite verb expressed. The words in general are those 
in modern use, with a very few exceptions which I have noticed in the notes. 
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“The date assigned to the King’.} accession is state I to have taken 
place in the year of Buddha 1058 (A. B. 1415), whereas Tumour in hU 
adjustment of Siijhalese Chronology, computed from native records, has fixed 
the, date at 1953 (A. B. 1410) five years earlier. T!ic authority of the stone 
however, cannot be disputed, and it is in a remarkable manner confirmed 
by the well known, contemporary poem Kdv7jaschliara^ the author of which 
was the most learned monk of the age, and, according to tradition, the King’s 
adopted ecu. 

“ The regulations enacted for the management of the Temple establishment 
and for the distribution of its income are also very curious, and throw con- 
siderable light on the manners, custora.s, and social condition of the Island at 
the period in question. It shows that the form of Sinhalese letters now in use 
have not undergone any material change, during, at least, ihe last five or six 
hundred years, with the exception of a few. 

“ It is believed by many that the worsliip of Hindu Gods, and the practice 
of Hindi'i rites and ceremonies, were introduced into Ceylon by the last 
Malabar King who obtained the throne of Kandy, after the extinction of the 
Sinhalese Royal Family about tlie i^car A. D. 1739 ; but it would appear from 
the inscription that the innovation is of much earlier date. The King it 
is well-known was an eminent patron of Buddhism, having built f< mr B^vdlas 
in connection with the Vihdrd.” — Hon. See. 
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Teaksoeipt. 

§ri Laigkadlaipatili Pardkramablnijas siirjydnvayaknkriti 
Hyydckeliaiiibhawato vacbassriiputa me bliuinis'vvara bliawinah 
Dharmmoyap sadrisah samasta jagatan satyan bliavadbliih sadjl 
SaiiraMyo^ saumayi jata Iiarsbakripayd tatha bliujyataiiL 

Sri LaiiikadbipaPb Parakramabbiijo raja viharottaman 
Swapmsai’aMya ^ inakarayajjag^a^i^i ^ yantrauaya tasyadhiina ^ 

Sri Buddha yarshayen ek dahas nava siya ata panas 
ayiirnddak piriinn sanSa siri Laka raja pemiiii Mahasaminata 
paramparauiiyata mTjjatoansdbhijdta ® mahu rajadhiraja §ri 
Sa^gha Bodhi Sri Parakrama Balm Ghaknwartti Swaminra/icijn- 
sMta ® ekimsalis-vvami medindina piirapasaloswaka JayawariTdlia- 
napuraprayarayeH smnangala^ prasadabhimukhachitra mamlapa-^ 
yehi^ sii^hasaiiaj^ebi siri nives saha otunii shv baraniii 

sedi rajayuvaraja ematigana pirhvara deyendralilawen wedaliiuda 
hema kalamaiia kataj/ui’^a^a yyayastha yadarana tena 

swargastlwvu inawubisawnn wahansMta pin pinisa abhinava 
wiharayak karawanalesata raniyasala kariyehi nhjukia'^^ Sikura 
mudalpotunta yradala mehewarin paswisidahasak dana -wiyadam 
kota Panabumibada P epiliydnehi^^ j)rakafa gopura pratima 
gvalia'^'^ mandapa bodlii cliaitya saiigliawasa dewalasataraya 
piistakalaya pushparama phalarumadin yiiktakota sainur'ddha'^^ 
karawii ^yihdm}''a chirasthayiVa war 3 dlianazr« 72 rt pinisa piduyen 
inema Pepiliydna ha inehi bai^ti Medimdla ha amutuwa Dim- 
biilpitiyeii pidiiyen wellen iida deniyon dasruimnak Kalutota 
badden Araggoda wila ha melii bada walpipa watupelat etiihiwii 
ten ha Pas yodiin bada kiidii Weligama ha mema gamata etulat 
tiilageyi (?) Rangoda ha Matgonbadden madiu Kehel scnawen 
yalaka wapa ha mehi bada \yalpita ha Matgon badden Bobu^vvala 
wiliii mnl bijiiwata doj^lak ha godin pasalosamimak ha Alut- 
kiiruwa bada Bollatawilin yhlaka wapa ha mehi bada goda’ hd 

1 rakshyo, 2 pui.iyau, 3 praswAkhya, 4 jagati, 5 wa^^dbhijata, 6 valxanse^a, 
Tauma^gala, 8 mandapayekij 9 seta, 10 tcnlii, 11 yiittata, 12 niyxikta, 13 Pijpili- 
ydnclii, 14 gyilia, 15 sanxyiddlia, 16 wana. 
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Sineraia bada Giridora M Beligal ninvani bada Maiigedara ba 
Dolos dalias rata bada Meda godin Medalane godin pa«amunak ha 
kumburti bijuwata sataramunak ha Rayigani miwara banda le (?) 
W^ragal lena wihirayata pidii Labugama ha Saltotin gewat ekak 
ha kumburu bijuwata tun pelak wapa ha Weligam dasagawwa 
bada Kanaiikaye wilikrayata pidii Ittawala P^batalawala Dam 
liyadda Tembilihira etuluwil kumburu bijuwata pasamuuak ha 
Bpamula 6-vvita ekamimu pelak ha UvvalugodaNatugoda Udigoda 
Wellalanc walpita tdiiluwfi tena lia Beligal niiwara bada Bulat- 
gain selesineii Pittagama ha pariwara jaiiayangen dejiiyapanasak 
ha sarak deyalak lih etird'^^ dekak lui lumi pani ekak lia iibyek 
viliara garubhaixda etuluwu ^iyalla BucClhayatta Dharinayatta 
Saiighikawa pawatina paridden salaswa palanmwen maliabiso 
sammge sri namayeii Sunctra Mahii Devi pirivena aswa me wiha- 
rayata nayakawa pemini Galaturumiila Medliapkara Maha Tera- 
sammwaliausege sishya nisrayen inukta iJ/a!^aZaj^ainiiitaSunetra 
Maha Devi piriwantera asAva idiriye dawasa luobawahaiiBegc 
gmusisya paramparayen ' asana piriwansi ten kiya sasanaya 
warddhana kirimata ydgya tenakata piriweiia paAvatiia nhjduen 
sanituhaukota meld labliayeii .satarapai gaiuianeliyeu l)odhiyata 
ha Natha Maitri det(Miata dawao^ ekakatu ekin <‘.ka dcwalayakata 
inuliiteuata pesi siil ])asa]o.sak imilu ran tun iiuussak pol tmiak 
sakuru mulu ekak neli luiikkalak tluru kasa etulu- 

wii deyata inasii ekak pan telata polpiusak >suwanda mal dahasak 
bulat wisiBayak piiwak pasalosak ha mas ektdvata iiiiris iieliyak 
dekak dimtel neli d(?kak piribada san^un i)akui atak suwanSa 
dumata agil palam tuiiak gugul palani tunak etuluwu deyaha 
awurudii piijawata kekulii pesi ek siya panasak i)ol siyayak pto 
piijawata pol dasak ha bisd saniin swargasthaAvii wesangapura 
wisdniya pataii pura pasaloswaka dakwa kurana wisesa piija- 
wata kekulu pesi tun siyayak pol desiyayak pkn piijawata pol 
dedasak ha trqiitakayen masakata graiitha ekdds sat siyayak 
liyana nam ekakata dawas ekakata sdl tunak miLu ran demassak 
pol dekak bulat dasayak puwak pasak mas ekakata lunu dasayak 
miris ekak liinu duru kasd ddiyata panam ekak awurudu ekakata 
piliyata panam siyayak hd piruwan sdminta dawas ekakata 


17 §tni, 18 §isliya, 19 uiydyea, 20 lu^iu, 21 ItoU, 22 palam, 23 piliyata. 
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■wasiiata pesi sal pasak yenelii^^ wedahindina nam pasakata 
namakata satara begin pesi sal wisiaai/ak main ran atak pol 
nawajak kasapen satak saknrii tunmuln berak ])an telata pol 
sayak lia piriwenata dawas ekakata bulat tisak pnwak pasalosak 
widanetenata biilat pasalosak pnwak satak sesu tenata bnlat 
satalis afak ])invak wisisatai'ak lui mas (kakata limn panasak 
miris sayak luiiii dnru kasadiyata ])anaiu nawayuk dun tdata 
ha istelata wisi deneJi manawak lia awrudn ekakata ])iri\venabi 
sivvru clokakata panam siyaya watina piliril dekak andaiiayata 
p!i.swissak watina i)ilirii ekak satak watina dankada (kuk dasaya 
watina ^^MjaiuTma dekak jKU’ahankada e atajjirikara ekak 
magiil piritcki ek wisi ijutuwen ekak udu wiyan enda etirili tini 
jcnmnikd adiya lui sesn tenata siwrii dasaya ta tisa tisa watina 
pllirii dasayak ha gilantenata avasa aanhifulena tek g’ilaii 
])asaya etxihiwii wiyadaina adiiwak nokota ])awatinirwa ha weda 
Tin fcenin deurncaddUr.^'^ Panabnnn bauTda Nikapaya^^ 
pirhxnia watana i^aptn^adfinayata juiwatinnwa lia wihara 
santaka noyek gamwalin widhauayata pusainnnak ha itiri juisa- 
yen satara digin wedi inaha sanghaya wahanshegen nainakata 
sal satarak main run ekak ]>ol ekak sakuni l)e ekak kasa})en 
ekak Innii miris kasa aba dniitel ])antel etulnwii deya bulat 
dasa^uik }>u\vak ])asak lui t(‘ra nainakata sal jiasak main ran tunak 
pol satarak saknru inulak lumi <‘kak kasapini dekak luini miris 
liinu kasa aba duntd ist<‘l etulnwii deya ha hnlat tisak jiuwak 
pasalosak paat(‘lata mnide^^ ekak ha tun da setapena lesatu 
kalal peduru etirili ptm walan etulnwii dan weta no pirihela tun 
inasin masa wiharayuta peniini nuilui saiiglmya wahansheta tun 
dawasuk dan denu wai. gilan tenata jylliindin gilan ])asaya 
pawatwa yanawita e 6 digiu \Vattala Kelaniya Aturiigiriya 
Widagauia Kalutota meki wiharawala eralawdlanuwat pilima- 
ge.ya dage]) samin sai^ghawasa etulnwii wiharayehi kalamand 
meheyatat iiiehi bada wiharawala nieheyatat c e imMrawala-- 
yeki eti ivatin dennwat kiya erawiya noheki anisamak 
peminiwita wiharayen di gelawenuwat wihara pilibaiida gam 


21 gcnelii, 25 wissalc, 2t> Wana, 27 jawauika, 28 sanliiiTdcna, 29 dewawadAla, 
no Nikajniya, 31 siwupasacUnayafat 32 nionda, 33 piliweliu, 34 Kelaniya, 
35 kalainaua, 30 ^YiluUwala nr wikurawallii. 
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kiimbiini niinisa sata garuhhdnda ')'iowihinm 0 at kisi kondam 
wisin no gannwat wiharaye pariwara jaiiayangon piriwonata 
akhiyiikta iiam f^atarak sakadarxi (?) nain pasak dan ])i,sana nani 
tnnak etulnwiiwan niti mohe karan^l^Yat ?essawiinxxt gonolii 
wasana tenata atpamelxekiriin dgantuga tenata kalainanxi npas- 
thana wiliara kannmanta adix'xi siyalla mehi bendikarnna -xyenat 
seleswiimit ])iriwono]ii niyogawxi nij^awafa migxilxiwd pawatinxi- 
wat pitakatraya tarka wyakai^ariadiya daniixi kenekun peminiwita 
wetxxp takadi ixganxx\yat purajikawan ten nietii nowasanxiwat 
sesu sikshd pada ^yyatikramaya kalatenak Bndmi wadd/a 
winaya karinayakota wasaniiwat raohi ^ya8ana ten siitrabhk 
dhanna winaya tarka wyakaranadiydxi satatayen abkiydga- 
karamxwat ^yillara karnnnakaradinta taj’ara xretxxp diwel dena 
J)awat\yanxl^yat nirantarayen sak sinnani tidiwii pantchadbxxraya 
lul kiida sesat pata akaaa wiyan prdnapa pxiyi setta etxdnwxi 
deya pawatwaninvat molii etixlmvxi ten wedi tenin tamabata 
wetena pa say a men tesxi txinxxrxxwan pxxda wetxxp wihara 
tatruppddayen no kota pawatwanxxwat rajasainmata paridden 
liya tiibii me sllalekluinaya wu niyawata me ^viliaraya pawatina 
tcdikal nblxaya wasaye inaha sangliaya wabanse ■ wisinut raja 
yixwaraja mahaamdptyddm \yisimxt admyak nokota pa\yatwa 
dclo no waradawa swargapawarga sainpattiyata peininena 
paridden situ-xva yalia])ati. 

Sxxsaliswanu xindixwa]) masa ])xxru wiseniya lat rividina 
seliyadarayarxin ten wadala inehewarin inaha bisd saniinta jiin 
pinisa Kaliibowila Wattala Mahara Miidampe Dedlgomxiwa 
Nayayodana Denawaka Arainuna sala ])iliinagoya inandapaya 
leifximxreya me adiwxi wihara karmmantasamriddlia karawa Kehel- 
patdolawelin kxnnbnrxi bijuwata pasalosaimmak lia incana ten 
gewatxiha Kasawelin anuitinva asweddii Totakuinhura da Miris- 
galakandxi \yalpita Kendagainnwa ha Magamin Ekhadukximbura 
bijuwata demunak ha l)(dtota kiimTjxira etuhnvii nieina gam- 
walata etnlatwu walwil ha gdnu piriini wissnk lia garixbhanda 
Moratota jiattiya lia sahita tunii ruwan santakakota Pepiliyane 
Biinetra Malia jjlriinoda tera saruin d(tk,dihiod<dca kota 

oT no wikunaTunvat, 3S u;^aiitiika, o9 Hiknlui, 4a winaya, 4^ pmnawa. 
42 latrnt]>:itl:iy{‘)u 43 niukainaiyHiUn, 4-1 43 |)in wan, 4t> 
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sakswa diinliayi e ayu pariddcn me wiliararata ndyakawii snmat 
ten wisimit mcina kramayeu cliiratkalayak paYvatna lesa salasYvd 
tnnuniYvan fid<'sa fleimlada jathoktaprdjcdm siyallata matu 
kisi yam kenekungen awidak ncidliaranayak kiyannak lid pari 
Yvdrajanayata raja niydgnyakin tevayaka salaswaniiak hd kala 
kenek ehiam saiijiva kalasiitradhYii ata maha narakaya etiiliwa 
ek siya satisak nnrakayehi. Yveii apamannYsai dxik Yvindimata 
pemineimaliu naiiiYvct pitrighahuliNVu ])auchananfcariTakannma- 
yata lietmvuwdlm nam wfdi. 

S‘VYadattd 4 i paradattdn Yvd yc haranti Yvasnndhardii 
Rkaslithhvarsha saliamini vdshtaijdi jdyate krimili 

Tiuan wi yadi yyu kattiuiii pup])lia:^i yadi Yvd phalaii 
Yo hare Bucl3hal)hogass^a niahd peto bliaYYdssati 

Sri Laiikddhipatil} Pardkramabhujas siiryydiiwaydlapkritir 
Ydohehanbhawatowachassriiniita me bluimiSYvard bhdwinah 
Dharmoya^L sadrisali samasta jagata^ satyan bhavadbhih sada 
Rakshyd saumayi jdta harshakripaya pxinyap tatbd bbiijyntap 

Yanddin swakiyaYVii arddhaiidwen Yvadaranalada awanata 
wachanayada 

Ekaiwa blmgini Idled sarxvdslidmapi Idnibhiijdp 
Na bhogyd iiakaragrdlivd ddaoddiid wasiindlianl 

Kiyatialad’i ])nrwokta Yvacliaiiaya da uiidgatayohi pemiiii 
rdja niubd airndyddin wdsin. lienin wdfkinia {^iliikota md kiyana 
piiiiyakriydwa tiinia taind siya atin kaldkiiKai sama sitin pin 
aniimdilanwa wiluiruAvdsinta aniyuin ddhvii an kisi 

tevayak no salasYvariasdda kinvaratarani kenekiin ivilidraxvdsin 
no wikiinaiKisdda rdja djfid imilikavva balaya la.\vd me sivalii 
kattalayania akhaiidaYva [lawatind niydyen ntsdha eiiwa. 

Ddna pdlanayormadhyo ddnat siY^yonnpalanan 
Danat swarganiawdpnoti pdlandJae//e7///ffr?i P^^dap 


4f pvalvum, salia-n'ini, 49 50 waritira^ 5] 
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Kiyanalacia heyin ebandu niwan sxiwa kemati v^atpxiruRliayi 
wisin mekiyana wihara warddliana kirimelii i=^aWxiIasa etiwa emu 
kusalanxiLliawayeii Maitri Barwajna rajottamayananwaliaase 
deka bana asd kelawara Budn Pase Biidn niaha rabatmi wahaiis6 
■wisin pasalckaliiwii santawu ajarawu kshemawii ammta maba 
niripdna pnra praptiyata iitsaha katayutii. 

Translation. 

I, Parakrama Bahiij Supreme Lord of the illustrious Laiikd, 
the ornament of the solar race, make a request to you, 0 princes 
who will hereafter come (to the throne of Lanka) ; hear yo 
my words. This religious act is certainly one in Avhich the 
inhabitants of all the worlds are equally concerned, It is to be 
inaintained by you at all times -with feelings of joy and kindness 
towards -me. ^ So, let (the fruit of') my religious act be enjoyed 
(by you). With a yieu to the maintenance of that magnificent 
Vihdi’a bearing the name of his 'mother,^ which he caused to bo 
built in the "world, King Parakrama Balm, Supreme Lord of 
the illustrious Latikd, noxv grants to the priesthood good 
villages of various kinds, together with their inhabitants, 
gardens, tanks and other receptacles of water, and proclaims 
the (following) edict, (iiiscrihod) on a rock, in order to its con- 
tinuance for a long time. 

On tlie 15th day of the bright half of the month Medindina 
(Mareh“A])ril) in the 39th year of (tlu^ reign of) the supremo 
mouarcdi and univ(u»sal Lord Sri Sanghn Bodlii Srf Parakrama 
Bdlui, horn of the solar race, (and) lineally desc(aided from Mahd 
Sammata, and who attaincnl to the sovendgnty of the illustrious 
Lanka in the 1958th year of th<‘ illustrious Biuldliist c^ra, (th(‘ 
said momirch) Ixdug array(Ml in his 94 ornanumts, inedusive of 
the crown, tlie abode of Sri (the goddess of ])rosj)(^rity), seated 
himself in the manner of the god-kiug, surroumh^d by tings, 
sub-kings, and a retinue of ministers, on the tlirone (er(‘eted ) 
in the beautiful hall 0 ])posite the Suinangala ])alac(‘ in the 
eminent city of Java warddliana, and, "whilst giving orders relative 


ftTwrita, u3 ainvuria, 
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to the administration of the affairs in every part (ot his kingdom), 
offered (the following lands)with a tiew to the long existence 
and honefit of the temple which Sikiira Mndalpotn, einplojmd 
in the royal service, had built, in pursuance of the (royal) 
order directing him to build a new temple with a view to 
procure merit for the royal mother who had gone to heaven, 
(builtj at an expense of 25,000 coins, at Pepiliydna in tlie 
district of Panabxmu (Panadure), and had furnished witli 
ramparts, towers, image-hoiises, halls. Bo trees, sacred monu- 
ments, monasteries, four temples dedicated to gods, a library, 
flower-gardens, orchards, &c. 

This Pepiliyana, and Medimala (Nedimala ?) which adjoins 
it, and, in addition (thereto), ten amunas from the low ground 
on the upper side of the dam in Dimbulpitij^a (Divul})itiya) ; 
Araggodawila and the adjoining places inclusive of the jungle, 
meadows, gardens and huts in the district of Kalutara ; Kuda 

Weligama and its Bangoda in Pasyodun Korale ; one 

yala ^ of sowing extent from the field Kehelsendwa with its 
appurtenances in Maggona District ; two yalas of sowing extent 
from Bdbuwalawila and fifteen amunas of sowing extent of high 
land in Maggona District ; one yala of sowing extent from 
Bollatawila and the adjoining high land in Alutkuruwa ; Griridora 
in Sine Kata (Siyane Korale) ; Mangedara in Boligal Nu-vvara 
(Korale) ; five amunas of higli ground from Medagoda and 
Medalengoda, and four amunas of sowing extent from fields in 
Dolosdaliasrata ® ; Lahugaimi wdiieli had ])een dedicated to 
Vdragallcna Viliara - in the District of liayigam Kuwaia ; one 
hous<^ and one garden with three pelas of sowing extent from 
fields in Raltota ; five aiiunias of sowing extent fi-om fi(dds besides 
Ittawala, Pal)atalawala, Damliyedda, and Tembililiira wliicliliad 
been dedicated to Kanankd Viliara in the District of iVeliu'ama 
of ten gaws in extent ; one annina and one pela of tlie dwita in 
Dpamula as also Uwalugoda, Natugoda, Udigoda, \7ellalana 
with their jungles and meadow grounds ; Pittagama, in th {3 
Bulatgama Division of Heligal Nuwara ; 250 attendants, two 
yalas of oxeiijtw'o c,Ve/>/iaaAs‘(?,) one pada boat of salt, and various 
utensils necessary for a Vibara — all tliesii (the king) dedicated 
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to be the property of Buddha, Dharinma, and the Priesthood, and 
(then), in the first place, he called the Vihdra Sunetra Maha 
Devi Pirivena” after the illnstrions name of the great Queen ; 
gave the name of Sunetri Maha Devi Piriven Tera” to the 
Priest Mangala who had completed his course of study under 
the great priest Galaturuniula Medhankara who was the high 
priest of this Vihara ; and directed that a priest in pupillary 
succession from him (Mangala), wlio is qualified to promote the 
(‘uiise of the (Buddhist) religion hy answering questions and 
reciting bana, he appointed to reside in the Vihara. 

Tlie produce of the above-'ineiitioncd lands is to be appro- 
priated as follows ; — For the Bddlii, Natha Maitrl ^ (Dewale) 
and each of the (other) Dewalas, each day, fifteen nelis ^ of four 
patas^ each of cleaned rice for the sake of food, curry worth ihrc'e 
massas of gold,^^ tliree eocoainxts, one ])aeket of jaggery, three- 
quarters of a neli of salt ; one massa worth of onions, cumin seed, 
and turmeric ; five cocoanuts for lamp-oil ; one thousand sweet- 
smelling flow(U's ; twenty-six hetel leaves ; fifteen arocanuts ; one 
or two iielis of chillies for one month, two nelis of butter, eight 
palams of sandal for ointinent ; three palams of agallochuin, 
tliree ])alams of sandal, and tliree ]uilams of bdellium for 
i license ; for the am'mal offering, one liundred and fifty nelis 
of rice husked witlioiit boiling and cleaned, and a liundred 
cocoanuts ; for the offering of lamp-ligdit, a thousand cocoanuts ; 
for the sjiecial ottering made from the 5tli day of the bright 
half of Wesak (May- June) on which Her Majesty the Queen 
went to hea\’on to the 15tli of the bright half, tliree hundred 
nelis of rice husked without boiling and cleaned, and two hundred 
cocoanuts ; for the offiiring of lamp-light, two thousand cocoa- 
nuts ; to one priest who writes one thousand seven hundred 
granthas of the Tripitaka in one month, three nelis of rice, two 
gold massas’ worth of curry, two cocoanuts, ten hetel leaves, 
five arecanuts for each day ; ten (nelis) of salt, one of chilly, one 
fanam worth of onions, cumin seed, turmeric, &c., for one 
month ; oiK^ hundred fanams for clothing for one year ; to the 
Principal of the Viharc, five nelis of cleaned rice for his daily 
meals ; to five resident priests of the estuhljshment, twenty-six (?) 
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iielis of cleaned rice at tlie rate of four lor each of theiiij curry worth 
eight gold (inassas), nine cocoanuts, seven young cocoanuts, 
three and half packets of jaggery ; for lamp-oil, six cocoanuts ; 
for the daily use of the Vihara, thirty betel leaves, litteen areca- 
nuts ; to the Vidane, fifteen betel leaves and seven arecanuts ; 
to the rest, forty-eight betel leaves, twenty-four arecanuts, and 
for one month fifty (nelis) of salt, six chillies, nine fanams worth 
of onions, cumin seed, turmeric, &e. : for butter and ointment 
for the head, twenty-two and half nelis ; for the annual use of 
the Vihara, two cloths worth a hundred fanams for two yellow 
robes ; one cloth for an uiader garment worth twonty-five 
fanams ; one alms (covering) cloth worth seven (fanams) ; two 
})ieces of cloth for sore-bandages worth ten; eight priestly 
requisites, (such as) the water strainer, &c. ; one (set of) 
twenty-one chairs used in reciting the MagulPirita canopies, 
bed-sheets, curtains, screens, &c. ; for the rest of the priests, 
ten pieces of cloth, valued at thirty (fanams ?) each, for ten 
robes. Moreover, the royal jdeasure is that, in the case of sick 
priests, until their recovery from sickness, the expenses for 
sick diet, &c., should he borne without diminution ; that the 
village ofNika])aya in the District of Panabunu granted from 
the. place (throne) on which (tlu^ king) was sento^d, should be 
(appro]jriut('(l) for the •sup[)ly of the four priestly requisites 
with a view to the maintenance of the Vihara ; that five aniimas 
l)e allowed to the (Vidane) manager from the sc'veral villages 
l)elangiiig to the Vihara ; that from the remaiiiing income, to 
each of the priests coining from the four quarters, four nelis of 
rice, curry worth one gold (massa), one coeoaiiut, half a packet 
of jaggery, one young coeoannt, salt, chillies, turmeric, mustard, 
butter, lamp oil, &c., ton hotel leaves, five arecanuts (shall he 
given) ; and to one elderly priest, five (nelis) rice, curry worth 
three gold massas, four cocoanuts, one packet of jaggery, one 
(neli) of salt, two young cocoanuts, chillies, onions, turmeric, 
mustard, butter, and oil for the head ; thirty betel leaves, fifteen 
arecamits, 0110 cup of oil for lamps, mats, sheets, water-pots, &c., 
sufficient to accommodate him for three days (should be given) ; 
that alms be given for three days regularly, to the priests who 
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come to the Vihare every three months ; that, after having 
supplied medicines, &c., to the sick priests in due orderj they he 
escorted, when they go hack, to the Viharas in the different 
quarters, such as, 'Wattala, Kelaniya, Aturugiriya, Vidagama, 
and Kalutota ; that, for (the performance of) the work in this 
Vihara consisting of its imago-house, the dagaha, and the 
residence of the priests, and of the work in the Viharas attached 
to this Vihara, the expenses should he defrayed from the income 
of the res].)Octive Viharas ; tluit, in case of any unavoidable 
emergency, deliverance he effected hy giving* from (the income 
of) the Vihara ; that the villages, fields, people, boasts or com- 
mon property l^elonging to the temples he not sold ; that they 
he not purchased hy any one ; that the attendants of tlu*. Vihara, 
inclnding the four servants of the Vihara, iiv(* messengers ? and 
three person>s to cook food and that other attendants should 
constantly perform service, in conformity with tlu^ rules of the 
Vihara, strictly attend to all .servile work du<‘. to the ]>riests of 
the establishment ; to the hospitable treatment of priests who 
are guests (at tlie Vihara), and to all work of the Viliara to- 
gether with other husim^ss usually assigned to them ; that wIkui 
* auy one versed in th(‘ Three Pitakas, in Logic, Grainmur, &c., 
come (to this Vihara), the priests sliould give liiin maintenance 
and learn from him ; that tliose who have Ix^en guilty of the 
Parajika offences should not remain hero ; tliat those who have 
transgressed the other precepts should reside here (after having 
expiated their crimes) by ohserving the rules of discipline pres- 
cribed l)y Buddha ; that the priests who reside lun’o should 
constantly study the Sutra, Abliidharmu, Vinaya, Logic, 
Grammar, &g. ; that the workmen, &c., of the Vihdra, should he 
duly provided with means of subsistence ; that the five-fold 
service of the conchs, clarions. &c., and such articles as umbrellas, 
white parasols, silk canopies, small drnms, head dresses, 
jackets, &c., should he constantly used ; that the other expenses 
and offerings to the three gems should hekeptup (as) regularly (?) 
as the n(3ccssaries allowed for priests who reside here and for 
j)riests who come here. It will he well if, in conformity with 
this liock-Inscription caused to he iuscri^ff by royal command, 
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, the two oksHos of Pries^ts, Kings, Siib-kings, Prime Ministers, 
&c., take care to maintain this Vihara perfectly and to attain 
the bliss of heayen and Nirwana, not hav^ing failed (to act 
properly as regards) both worlds. 

On Smiduy tiie 5th day of the bright half of the month 
Undnwa}) (November-December), in the 44th year (of his 
reign, the abovenamed King Sri Parakraina Balm) with a view 
to procure merit for the great Queen, gave orders to Seliya- 
darayarun and caused to be completed the work of the image 
houses, halls, ccdls, &c., in the Viharas of Kalubovila, Wattala, 
Mahara, Madamp(5, Bedigomuwa, Navayodana, Denawaka and 
Aramanasala, and granted (the following lands, &c.,) to the 
venerable priest Sunetra Mahadevi Piriwantera of Pepiliyana 
pouring out tbe water of donation and dedicating them to the 
Three Gems, to wit : — 

Fifteen amunas of paddy sowing extent from Kehelpat- 
clolavela, and houses and gardens thereabout ; Totakumbura 
recently asweddumised in Kasawela ; Mirisgala Kanda witb the 
jungle and open ground thereon ; Kendangomuwa ; Elabada- 
kumbura of two amaiias ])addy sowing extent and Deltota 
kumbura (both) in Magama ; tracts of forcist and low lands 
contained in th(3se villages, twenty juales and females ; Moratota 
and Pattiya for the purpose of supplying furniture for the 
Vihara, The learned and high priests of this Vihara should 
cause this to continue for a long time by acting exactly in the 
manner above described. 

If any one sliould hereaftei’ disturb, encroach upon, or 
complain of any one of the abovementioned things given for 
the benefit of the Three Gems, or if any one should impose 
a new task by royal commafid, he will be born in hundred 
and tliirtj-six hells including eight principal hells, such as, 
Sa:yijiva, Kdlasiitra, Ac., and suffer indesoribaldc misery and be 
liable to the punishment assigned to such as have been guilty 
of the Panchanantariya crimes, such as parricide, &c. If any 
persons take back land given by himself or by another, or 
appropriate the produce thereof, he will be born a worm in 
foeces (and continue in that state) for a period 60,000 years. 
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If any one takes away grass, or wood, or flower, or fruit which 
belongs to Bnddha, he will become a great Preta.^^ 

May future kings, great ministers, &c., constantly bear in 
mind the humble request : — 

I, Parakrama Bahu, Supreme Lord of the illustrious 
Lanka, the ornament of the solar race, make a request to you, 
0 princes, who -will hereafter come (to- the throne of Lanka) ; 
hear ye my w^ords. This religious act is certainly one in which 
the inhabitants of «all the worlds are equally concerned. It is to 
he maintained hy you at all times -with feelings of joy and 
kindness towards me. So, let (the fruit of) my religious act he 
enjoyed (by you.)” 

And the old saying : — 

Land (become) sacred by donation is the only sister of 
all the princes in the world ; it is not to be possessed nor ought 
any tax be imposed on it.” 

May they constantly think on the above cited words, and, 
with an even mind, realize the merit which accrues from this 
religious act as if it was done by tliemselves. Let no unusual 
services, (such as, payment of) taxes or tribute be imposed on 
* the residents of the Vihara. Let no residents of the Vihdra be 
sold away by persons of. any rank. Let all these orders be 
strictly carried out with energy under the royal patronage. 

“ As between a gift and protection, protection is superior 
to a gift ; by means of a gift one attains heaven ; by means of 
protection one attains the imperishable state.”^^ 

A good man, therefore, who devsires to enjoy such happi- 
ness of Nirvana, should take a deep interest in the maintenance 
of the ahoveinentioned Viliara and endeavour, by the efficacy 
of the same meritorious act, to see the Bupreme, Omniscient 
Maitri Buddha, to hear his sermons, and, at last, to enter 
th(^ city of the great Nirvana which is trnn(|uib iindeeaying, 
undying, safe and immortal wdiich was attained by the (Supreme) 
Buddhas, inferior Biiddlias, and the grc^at Hahats. 
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Notes. 


1. The relidouf! art referred in, ilic of the ViJiurn and eiN'hnving' 

it with a view to its maintenance. 'This act Is said to be .syo/W.wA 
‘‘coniTnon to a, 11,” i.o., an act in which all are interested, 

2 Litorall.y : ‘‘ with joy and kindness ])rodLiccd towards me.” 

Sw6tvL The last two lines of the Mm p. 19*1 (omitted by an ovensiglit) 
aid inserted here 

Sadgvamafi Thnillicui pyadajja mjantuuvntma tajiijaminuit 
SaiujhfM inataifa ohiniija tanvfv Adtun .fdfimnanuii 
One ydla is 12fl0 == b2 umniwfi. 

5, Dolosdahasrata is Kandahada Pattu, Wellabada Pnttu and the Tai,igalla 
District of Giniwii Pattu. 

0. One ydlu of oxen is 20 head. 

7. Kdtlia MaltH is the God N4tha who is to becom'G Maitrt Buddha, 

8. One n^liya is equal to l-32nrl of a bushel, 

9. One j}iita is ^th of a neliya. 

10. One massa of gold is equal to about H2-100i]i of a rupee. 

1 1. Oi\^ ]}(Lla m a is ,ith of a pound in w^cight, 

12. One tjnmfha is a stanza of the Anushthnp metre consisting of 32 syllaldes. 

13. The eight priestly re.qiiisites are the water-strainer, the alms-bowl, the 

three robes, the girdle, a razor, and a needle. 

14. Miitjul ptidfa. a invicationary fovunila recited on festive occasions. 

13. 'riie, four pi-iestly requisites arc (dothing. food, bedding and inc<licines. 

lt>, I'lie word in the (Jilginal is tdpumuludiinma^ which literally means * doing 
service with hands ami feet,’ 

17. IWydJtlu'i is a terra applied to the most heinous ofTences committed by a 

Buddhist priest, of which there are four, viz., sexual intercourse, thef1, 
taking aw\ny life, and protending to be an Arhat or possess super- 
lifitural powers, 

18. The original reads pydnaptc which I think is a mistake of the copyist 

for pmmvi'ii which means ‘ a small tabor’ or ‘ dram.’ 

19. The word puyl which is generally applied to a ‘ purse’ is hero remlered 

hpayl ‘ head-dress ’ as the context seems to require it. 

20. This might also be rendered ‘ the bliss of release in heaven.’ 

21. The wc)rd^/)'//ov7//«/Y////.7/-ccmipounded ot (hilt.ddntd, ‘gift hand vduha, 'water.' 

is a teiiii npjdicd Ui the ndilieniioii nf a gift by pouring water uii the 
right hand of the donee. 
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22. PauclidyiantaTuja^ a term applied by the Buddhists to five deadly siua 

which are visited with immediate rctributioiij viz., inatrieido, parricide, 
the murder of an Arliat. the shedding of Buddha’.s blood, and .schism 
in religion. 

23. JPvefa^ a hobgoblin, a disembodied spirit subject to suffering. 

2t, The original is ‘udattd which means ‘great’ or ‘ illustrious,* ’dear,’ or 
‘ beloved,' — Wihwti, 

2.*). The word haratpHih yd which is here rendered ‘tax he imposed’ admits of 
being rendered ‘i.s not to be married or taken with the hand.’ 

2d. A is literally to be pleased with, but generally used in the 

sen.se of taking pleasiue in or a part of tlie merit acquired by another. 

27. Heading tarilium or vuritim for ‘varaiani. Vari being Tamil for ‘ tax/ 

and luira vSanskrit or Tamil, for ‘ duly/ ' tribute’ or ‘impost/ 

28. Aocyntan pailan, a state from which there is no fall— one of the terms 

for Nirwaua. 
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FOLK-LOEE IN CEYLON.* 

, Bt W. Gujtatilaka, Esq. 

(Read, Septeniber 14th, 1882. 


Very great interest and importance attacF to the folk-lore 
of any nation, as is evidenced by the labors bestowed on the sub- 
ject by eminent writers, and the manner in which those labors 
have been appreciated. The tales of a people once collected and 
recorded afford material alike for the ethnologist, the philologist 
and the historian to build upon, and enable them to arrive at 
truths previously unknown, and to throw fresh light upon theo- 
ries which are but partially established. It is not the amuse- 
ment which the tales and stories afford that makes them valuable 
but it is the great truths which they point to in the field of 
literature and science that commend them to our notice and 
study, Eeaders who wish to have some idea of the importance 
of folk-lore to ethnology and its cognate sciences, will find the 
subject fuUy treated in the “ Chips from a German workshop” 
of Max Muller, and in the introduction to the “ Popular Tales 
from the Norse” of Mr. Dascnt. 

While different writers have labored in the work of collect- 
ing tales in other countries, while each successive number of 
the “ Indian Antiquary” presents to us the folk-lore of the 
Panjab and other parts of India, it is a matter both of regret 
and surprise that no writer in Ceylon has, so far as I am aware, 
yet ])egun to work in a systematic manner in collecting the 
folk-lore of this Island. 


* I was requestotl by the nonoraiy Secretary of this Society, about a ■ 
month ago, to prepare a Paper to be. reacl at this Meeting, and he suggested the 
Folklore of Oeylon as a .subject that wnnlil he of interest. Although the tiine 
at my disposal was insufficient eitlier to collect materials, or, when collected, 1o 
digest them, 1 readily accepted the undertaking, convinced that any short- 
comings on ray part wmdd he excused in view of the shortnes.s of the time 
^iyen mo at.d the diffienlt-y of the subject to lie dealt with. 
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Mr. Steele the author of a metrical translation of the Kusa 
Jdtaka has, — no doubt with the view of attracting the attention 
of literary men to this interesting subject^ — given a few Siij- 
halese stories as an appendix to his work, and has concluded 
them with the following appropriate observations : — 

“ Old-world household stories are very plentiful in Oeyloii. 
The foregoing may be of intere>st as shewing how rich a field, 
one little harvested yet, lies open to the gleaner. When it is 
remembered that, besides the aboriginal wild race, the Veddds, 
the Island is the home of Sinhalese, an A'ryan race from the 
upper valley of the Ganges, of Tamils, of Moors, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Arab navigators, who, as Sinhad avouches, 
voyaged often to Serendih, of hlalays, not to mention Parsis, 
Chinese, Kaffirs from Eastern Africa, Maldivians, Bengalis and 
many others, — ^men of widely diverse descent and creeds, the 
abundance of, so to speak, un-wroiight folk-lore will he readily 
recognised. 

It is the writer’s hope, should the present venture meet 
with favor and aece])taiice, to offer a large and more varied 
selection to the reader hereafter.” 

The hope here entmdained has not, I think, been realized, 
nor lias tlic subject been taken up by any other writer that I am 
aware of. 

A complete collection of the tales and stories existing in 
(leylon, — and I think they exist as abundantly here as in any 
other country in the world, ^ — can only he the -work of time. It 
is therefore desirable that, rather than wait to make such a col- 
lection, writers who may wish to labor in this field of literary 
investigation should publish what stories they may collect in the 
columns of this Society’s Journal as the only literary periodical 
ill the Island, 

The present Paper is merely a begimiing in this direction, 
and it is to he hoped that other writers who are more able than 
mvself to undertake the task, and have more leisure at their 

•j ' 

disposal than I can command, will from time to time contribute 
their collections to this Journal, and thus supply a store of ma- 
terials for future scientific and linguistic investigations. 
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In the work of collection it is necessary that a great deal of 
care and discrimination should be exercised, for what is really 
wanted and what can lead us to real truths are the genuine 
stories of the Sinhalese — those which are quite free from foreign 
influences and have existed among the people from time iinme- 
moriah These can only be gathered fi’om the inhabitants of 
villages and of the remoter parts ofthe Island into which western 
civilization has not yet penetrated. In the principal towns 
and suburbs there are now current among the Sinhalese S(3veral 
stories taken from English hooks and other sources, and hence 
too mucli care and caution cannot be exercised in deciding 
whether a story is really free from sucli influences or not. 

In this paper I am able to give only one Sinhalese story 
out of the collection I have made. Its aim is to shew the cun- 
ning and avarice of women and the fertility of their resource 
when tricks have to he resorted to for tlio accomplishment of an 
object, the averting of a calamity or the getting out of a 
difficulty. 

In order to understand the story it is necessary that the 
reader should know what is meant by the expressions to take 

and “ to give m7,” Sil is a religious observance. “ To 
take dr is to vow or to })roinise and solemnly undertake to 
folkw sti'ictly the j)rece})ts of Buddha, not to kill, not to steal, 
not to drink (fee. One desirous of taking .viZ attends the Pansala 
and after bowing down in reverence to tlie priest recites 
the three mmnas^^ as follows, the devotee repeating them after 
him : 

Buddhan mranan gacliclilulmi^ 

JDhamman samnan (jcichchh(hn% 

Scinghan sarana?} gackclidhmi. 

This is done three times after which the commands or precepts 
are recited hy the priest and repeated by the devotee. In thivS 
ceremony the priest is said to give dr and the devotee to 
take or receive siir 

I must also premise before beginning the story that when a 
priest is invited by a layman to his house for the purpose of 
performing a religious ceremony or of partaking of meals usually 
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called dan or dcina^ a gift or any thing given/’ it is not 
permitted to the priest to decline the invitation, except tinder 
unavoidable circumstances such as sickness or a prior engage- 
ment. 

The story then runs thus. 

Once on a time there was a simple and dull-witted man 
who had a cunning and artful wife. The woman was, however, 
much devoted to religion, and was a regular attendant onpdya 
days at the Vihara and Pansala in order to worship Buddha and 
to receive siL The man, who had previously paid no attention 
to religion, was one day seized all of a sudden wdth a desire to 
follow the example of his wife, and calling her immediately to 
his side said, I wish to take sil : tell me how I should set 
about it.” 

The wife delighted to see her husband form so good a reso- 
lution said, Get up very early in the morning, go to the 
Pansala with a pingo of boiled rice and curries, offer them to the 
priest, and repeat the Avords which he will pronounce.” 

The earnestness wdth which the man formed liis resolution 
and his anxiety to act on it were so great that sleep fled from 
his eyes, and he impatiently watched for the dawn to hasten to 
the priest’s residence. Long before the. break of day he set out 
for the Pansala \Yhich lay about a milo from bis house. On ar- 
riving there he found the door closed, but he knocked with such 
violence as to rouse the priest who was fast asleep in an inner 
chamber. 

I wonder” said the priest to himself wiio this can be 
that disturbs my repose at this ungodly hour.” So saying he 
rose and began to rub bis eyes. The knocks on the door con- 
tinued with redoubled vigour. The priest then jumped out of 
bed, and approaching the door with some degree of anxiety 
said ^^Kavudar, ^‘Who’s there ?” 

The man, following literally the instructions of his wife as 
to repetition, replied Kamida 

The priest could not understand how any one could he in 
the mood for fun at such a time or place, and drawing still nearer 
the door said, Mohadaf\ What’s the matter ?” 
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“ Mohada f\ repeated the man. 

The priest was bewildered. He could not for the life of 
him understand the meaning of so strange a proceeding, and he 
called out in a loud and stern tone, “ “ Lay hold (of 

him).” 

“ Allapiya” was as quickly echoed forth. 

The priest then went into one of the rooms to wake up his 
servant, and in the meantime the simpleton, hearing nothing more, 
concluded that the ceremony was over and returned home, leav- 
ing the pingo at the door. The priest and his servant opened 
the door to see what it all meant, and right glad were they to 
find the pingo, but they could see no one. 

On reaching home the man called his wife to his side and 
said, “ I have received sil : I feel such a change ; I am determin- 
ed to be more assiduous than you have been in the observance 
and practice of the rite.” The man then went to work in the 
field, returned home in the evening, and took his dinner, but was 
scarce in bed before he repeated “ Kavuda? Afokada? AUa- 
piya.” 

“ What’s the sense of these words ?”, enquired the wife in 
surprise. 

“ I am reciting what the priest taught me when he gave me 
sil,” said the man. 

“I wonder if you’re right in your head I”, said the wife. 

“ ISTay,” said he, “ in right good earnest I tell you, I repeat 
what the priest taught me. I am practising sil” 

“ Don’t talk to me,” retorted the woman. “ If you’re not 
mad already, you’re very near it !” 

The man, however, paid no attention to his wife’s words 
believing her to be in jest, but kept repeating the words all night 
long at frequent intervals, to the serious disturbance of his wife’s 
rest and that of the other inmates of the house. This went 
on for several nights, and nothing that the wife could think of 
had the effect of convincing the man of his mistake. 

About this time three thieves broke into the King’s Trea- 
sury at night, and stole from it apart of his treasure, consisting 
of gold, silver, precious stones, pearls and jewels of great value. 
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Carrying off their TDOoty they came to the pilikanna [back part] 
of the raan^'3 house, and, as it was a safe and convenient spot for 
the division of their spoil, they began to divide it. They had 
hardly commenced their task when they were startled by the 
words Kaviida ? Mokada ? Allapiya ” in a lotid voice from 
within the house. 

are undone, ” said one of the thieves : Discovered 
most certainly,” said another ; Hush ! hush !”, said the third, 
the words may have been addressed to somebody else.” 

So they made np their minds to go on with the division, 
but had Scarcely recommenced before the same words Kamda ? 
Mokada ? Allapiya ” fell on their ears. Then they forthwith 
took to their heels leaving the booty behind. 

The man hearing all the clatter outside, went to the pili-* 
kanna with a light, and saw to his amazement the three heaps of 
treasure. He immediately awoke his wife and took her to the 
spot. Her eyes beamed as she beheld the unexpected wealth. 
Husband and wife together conveyed the heaps into the house, 
and all was secure in trunks before the day dawned. 

Now,” said the man, was it not my observance of 
that brought us this luck ?” 

Yes,” said the wife, I am glad you have been so earn- 
est in its practice.” 

The man’s thoughts were now directed to the consideration, 
as to how best he might shew his gratitude to the priest who 
had given hiin siL 

It is our duty,” said he to his wife, to make a gift of one- 
third of the wealth to the priest who gave me sil^ and who has 
thus been the means of our acquiring this unlooked for fortune. 
Prepare breakfast for bim, therefore, to-morrow morning, 
and I will invite him to partake of it, and to receive the offering 
of a third of the treasure.” 

Nay, nay,” said the woman, that will never do. What 
the priest tauglit you was not 5?7.” 

Nonsense,” said her husband, “hold your tongue and 
attend to what I say. I must shew iny grcutitude to the priest ; 
I must give him a third of the wealtli.” 
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Well^ if yon must — yon must” said the woman. 

Words and tears were of no avail The man was firm as a 
j?oob, and his wife gave np all hopes of dissuading him from 
his pnrpose. 

Next morning she prepared meals for the priest. The man 
called at the Pansala and said to the priest: ^^My lord, yon 
were kind enough to give me sil some time ago, and I have been 
a constant and diligent observer of the rite ever since. The 
result is that I have been blessed with very valuable treasure, 
quite sufficient to keep me and mine comfortable for many 
generations to come. Oondescencl therefore to repair to my 
humble abode, partake of the meal I have prepared for yon, and 
receive one-third of the fortune I have come by, as a token of 
my gratitude.’’ 

I never saw yon before,” said the priest, ^^nor do I re- 
member having ever given yon 

Then it must bo some other priest in this Pansala,” said the 
man ; it matters little which, only come and receive the gift. 

The man led the way and the priest and his servant 
followed, not, however, without some suspicion and fear. When 
they had come within sight of the hoixse the man saw his wife 
standing in the compound. 

Gome on leisurely,” said the man to the priest, while I 
run a-head to see that everything i>s ready for your, reception.” 
So saying the man ran up to his wife and whispered in her ear? 

Has our neighbonr brought the curds we ordered last eA^eninn’ 

' “Not yet.” 

“ I Avill go and fetch it then,” said he ; “ in the meantime , 
give tlie priest a seat and attend to him till I return.” 

Now when tln^ priest saw the man whispering in the 
woman’s ear, his suspicions of some foul play, AAdiich had already 
been roused, wer(‘ almost conflinncd. 

So Avlum he got to the house he said to the AA^oman, “Pray 
wliat (lid your Imsband whisper in your ear ?” 

“ Bad luck to you !”, said the AA^oman, “ my husband is 
^gone to iclclx a rice ]ionnJ(‘r to make an end of you !” 
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When the priest heard this he ran as fast he could and the 
servant after him. 

They had not run far before the man returned with the 
curds. 

Why are they running away ?” said he. 

That’s more than I can say/’ answered his wife; ^^but 
the priest told me to ask you to follow him with a rice- 
pounder.” 

The man hastened into the kitcheiij took up a rice-poimder, 
and away he went at full speed. 

Stop a bit ! stop a bit ! your Reverence,” he bellowed. 

But the pu’iest, seeing the man actually following with a 
rice-pounder, redoubled his steps and was soon out of sight, and 
the man could not find him though he searched every nook 
and corner of the Pansala. 

So the man returned home and never more thought of 
offering the wealth to the priest, and right glad was the- woman 
to find that her plan had succeeded so well. 
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BUDDHA’S SERMON ON OMEN 

By Louis De Zoysa, MahI MubaliyIe* * * § 

{Read^ Septemhef 14thj 1882.) 


That the Founder of Buddhism has repudiated caste and 
superstition both in theory and praoticej is well known. A 
high authority^ has characterized Buddha as the great oppo- 
nent of Hindii caste and superstition.’^ But in countries like 
Ceylon, in which Hindiiism had prevailed before the introduction 
of Buddhism, caste and superstition still exist though in a 
modified form ; and writers whose information is derived from 
secondary sources are apt to forget the real teachings of Buddha 
on these subjects. A notable instance of this I may mention 
here. A recent writer, f On the Religions of India” has,- 
according to a review of his work in the AtlienmmXj attributed 
the introduction of caste into Ceylon to the influence of Bud- 
dhism ! 

I hope to lay before the Society from time to time, trans- 
lations of extracts from Buddhist writings bearing on these two 
subjects. In the present note I shall confine my remarks to the 
subject of superstition,” reserving those on caste” for a fu- 
ture occasion. 

A fair idea of Buddha’s views on superstition may be 
formed on reference to two papers published in this Society’s 
Journal. I allude to the able translation of Bmlmajdla Suttan^'‘X 
by the late Eevd. D. J, Gogerly, in which various superstitions 
are enumerated and condemned as “ unworthy and animal 
sciences,” and to my own translation of two tfatakas, {Nah- 
kJiatta and Ndmasiddhi)^^ one of which exposes the folly of 


* The late learned Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 

f Mx. A. Barth, (Trubnex’s Oriental Series.) 

I C A. S. Journal 1846 (Reprint, 1861) pp, 17 — 02, 

§ 0, A, S, Journal 1880, Part IT, pp, 29—83, 
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believing in astrology, and the other of the practice of confer- 
ring on iifdividnals what are supposed to be lucky or auspicious 
names. 

My special object however in the present note is to bring 
to light the true object of Maiigalan Suftcui, one of the most 
remarkable discourses of Buddha against “ superstition,” which 
is found in two of the canonical Scriptures of Buddhism, namely 
in the Sutia JVlpdta and KluiddakaPdtha sections of the Khuddaka 
Pdtha of the Sufia Pitaka, 

There are three English translations extant of this discourse — 
one by the late Rev. D. J. Gogerly, in the Ceylon Frmid for 
June 1889, another by the late Professor R. (b tdiilders 
in his translation of the Klniddaka Pdtha^ and a third in 
the late Sir M. (b>omara Swa.iny’s translation of Sidia JClpdta ; 
but by an unha])])y reiKhnnng of one (^x])ression Iw tlie 
learned translators, th<* tiau' ()])j(‘et of tlu' discours(% nanudy, 
that of e.rpo^d-jig the folly of holiorhiy hi has oom- 

pletely k(‘pt out of !ind tlu* discourse is sini])ly regarded as 

a s(‘ri(ss of (^xc-elh'nt moral maxims. Mr. Gogc-rly rend(‘]‘ed th<‘ 
words oian oiaayidao aliamanf “ t!i‘‘ vv<^ {‘hi(d‘ excadlcm- 
cies'" : Mr. (.hilders, ‘‘ this is tb<‘ greatest blessing’' : this is also 
the rendering adopted Iw t^ir M. ( oon ara t^vamy. 

When Mr. Ohild(n*s’ able and lucid translation of Khud- 
daka Pdtio'i a])pear(^{l in lrS74, I vtmtui'ed to addr(\ss a lett<‘r to 
that ge{.t!<nii;in ndcrring him to th<^ uitthakathd or (hmmen- 
tary on th(‘ diseoiirs<‘, whieh (‘Xpiains its origin and objects, and 
>submitting to him wlndlun* tlu^ words “ e/r/g inayyalan uitonianf 
which h(^ luKS r('ndere<l this is the greatest Ijlessing," 
should not be more corr<H‘tlv nmdc^n^d “ tins is the lusst omen.” 
or these are the best omens.” In repl ' h<‘ ap[)roved of n)y 
proposed remlering, Imt unfortunately liaving mislaid his letbn*, 
I am deprived of the gratitiea.tion of jiroducdiig it, hut it will 
be seen that my late hunented fVi<‘nd has mad<‘ the following 
note in the Addemla to his Pall Dietioiiarv VoL II. P. bl7 s. v. 
“ ^ Sno/e/fdo-af inciins also ^ an omen. 1 hnirn irom 

Louis de Sovsa thai h*<'ua toanyidan niftmiaf should b(' nmdertal 
^ this is the ix^st omen.’ ” 
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The reasons which have induced me thus to render the words 
etan mangalan uttamaif- will be seen from the following 
condensed translation of the introduction of this discourse in the 
Gommentarj. 

What is the origin of mangalan mttan ? It was the 
practice for people in Jambudipa to assemble at the gates of 
cities, in meeting houses and other places, and to hear the recital 
of various stories such as those of Sita, Bharata, &c. The people 
discussed various subjects at these meetings. Each discussion 
some time lasted for four months. On one occasion, the subject 
of discussion happened to be that of mangalan (happy or auspi- 
cious things i. e. good omens). What is a dittlia mangalan 
(a good omen of sight) ? What is a suta mangalaii (a 
good omen of smell or taste or touch) ? Do you know what a 
mangalan is ?, said some of the audience present). One of 
them, a believer in omens of sight {dittha mangaliko)^ said, ^ I 
know what a mangalan is. For example, a man rising up early 
in the morning sees a speaking bird,* tender fruits of the bilva 
tree {jdSgle marmelos)^ a pregnant woman, a child, an orna- 
mented brimming jar, a fresh cyprinus fish, a thorough bred 
horse, or the likeness of one, a bull, a cow, a tawny coloured 
cow, or any other object of an auspicious nature, — it is a 
maiigalan,^ Some of the audience accepted his theory, but those 
who did not entered into a dispute with him. 

A believer in omens of lamung (siiia mangaliko) r(miark(Ml 
that the eye sees what is pure and what is impure, wliat is 
good and what is bad, what is pleasant and what is unpleasant. 
If what is seen by the eye be a mangalan (good omen), then 
every object of sight must be one. What is seen therefore is 
not ii mangalan : that which is deemed a true mangalan 
is tliat of hearing. If a man rising up early in the morning 
hears a sound such as ^ it has prospered,’ ‘ it is })rospering,’ ‘it is 
full,’ ‘it is fresh,’ ‘it is delightful,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘increase of pros- 
perity’ ‘ the lunar constellation,’ ‘to-day is auspicious, ’ ‘ lucky 
moment,’ a ‘ lucky day,’ or any other ])]easant sound deemed 
auspicious, this is said to be. a mangalan. 


* Such as a parrot, niina, kc. 
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Wherenpon a believer in omens of smelly taste and touch, 
(muta mangalikd) addressed the meeting saying : — ^ A man 
hears what is good and what is bad, what is pleasant and what is 
unpleasant ; if what is heard by the ear be a mangalan^ (good 
omen) then everything heard must be a good omen also. 
I say therefore that Bxtta mangalan is not a true manga^ 
Ian, and that the true mangalan is what is called mufa mangalan. 
For example, if a man rising np early in the morning smells 
the fragrance of the lotus and other sweet smelling flowers, 
uses fresh dentrifice, touches the earth, or ripe corn, or 
fresh cow-dung, or a turtle, or a heap of sesainum seed, or 
flowers, or fruits, daubs (the floor) with fresh earth, puts on 
a new cloth, wears a new turban, or smells any other sweet 
smells, tastes or touches an object deemed auspicious — ^it is a 
mangalan^ 

^^Thiis men all over Jambudipa formed themselves into 
groups, and began to discuss what the real ma^galdni are. 
From men, their guardian deities, from them, their friends the 
terrestrial deities, from them, their friends the celestial deities, from 
them, their friends the deities of the Chatummahdrajika heavens, 
and from them, all the deities as far as Akanittha, the highest of 
the heavens, took up the vSubject of 7nangalan, and forming 
themselves into groups, began to discuss what mangalchii are. 
Thus the discussion lasted for twelve years amongst men and gods, 
(except among the disciples of Buddha) throughout the ten 
thousand worlds of the universe, hut they wore unable to solve 
the problem. At last the gods of the Tdvatinsa heavens ap- 
proached Sakko, and begged of him to declare what the wian- 
galdni are. The King of the gods enquired of them where 
the Supreme Btiddlia was then residing. Being told that he 
was then residing at Jetavana Monastery in the city of Savatthi, 
he directed one of the gods to repair to him, and beg him to 
declare what mangaldni are, and the god did so/’ 

The sequel is told in the Suttan itself, and now I have the 
pleasure to reproduce Mr. C'hikhn’’s masterly version of Mamfala 
Sniian, only substituting the expression HMh is iliehe^t cumm,’ for 
Hhis is the greatest blessing/ 
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Thus I have heard. On a certain day dwelt Buddha at 
§ravasti; at the Jetavana Monastery, in the garden of Andtha- 
pindaka. And when the night was far advanced a certain 
radiant celestial being, illnnainating the whole of Jetavana, 
approached the blessed one, and sainted him and stood aside. 
And standing aside addressed him with this verse : — 

^Many gods and men, yearning after good, have held divers 
things to be blessings (good omens) ; say thon, what is the 
greatest blessing (the best omen or the best omens) ? 

Buddha : — ^ To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give 
liouonr to whom honour is due, this is the greatest blessing ( this 
is the best omen or these are the best omens)* 

^ To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds in a 
former existence, to have a soul filled with right desires, this is 
the greatest blessing ( this is the best omen or these are the best 
omens)* 

^ Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a ■well 
trained mind, and a word well spoken, this is the greatest 
blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens)* 

^To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
follow a peaceful calling, this is the greatest blessing ( this is the 
best omen or these are the best omens)* 

^To give alms, to live religiously, to give help to relatives, to 
do blameless deeds, this is the greatest blessing ( this is the best 
omen or these are the best omens)* 

^To cease and a])stain from sin, to eschew strong drink, to 
Ijo diligent in good deeds, this is the greatest blessing (this is 
the best oine)t or these are the best omens)* 

^ileverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, to 
receive religious teaching at due seasons, this is tlie gTeat(‘st 
blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens), 

‘To be long-siifferiiig and meek, to associate witli thepri(^sts 
of Buddlia, to hold religions discourse at due seasons, this is the 
greatest blessing (this is the best o}nen or these are the best ome 7 (s*) 

‘ Temperance and chastity, dise(M‘]iment of the four great 
truths, the prospect of ISTirvana, this is the greatest blessing 
(this is the best omen or these are the lest o^nens). 
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^ The soul of one nnshaken by the changes of this life, a 
soul inaccessible to sorrow^ passionless, secure, this is the great- 
est blessing (this is the best omen or these are the best omens), 

^ They that do these things are invincible on every side, on 
every side they walk in safety, yea, theirs is the greatest bless- 
ing, (theirs are the best omens), ^ 

It may be ren\arked, how could such distinguished 
scholars as Gogerly and Childers have committed such a mistake 
as the one referred to ? Tiie matter is easily explained. They 
have evidently translated the word mangalan in its ordinary 
^ sense, without referring to the commentary which explains 

the special sense in which the word is used in this discourse. 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that even some of the 
learned Buddhist Priests of tlie present day commit the same 
mistake and inter] )ret the discourse simjdY as a series of moral 
maxims. Strangely enough, this discourse is used l)y Buddhists 
even for pur[)oses of superstition, sucli as, exorcism, etc. It is 
so used hy the Kandyan Biuldhists according to Mr. C, J. R, 
LeMesuiier, c.C.S., who, by the vvay, calls it the Sutra of 
Festivals” which might h^ad one to sii])pose that it has some 
connection with the various Kandyan Hindii Festivals, whicli 
he describes in his account of The Principal Beligioits Oere- 
inonics observed l)y the Kandyans of Ceylon. 

It is only wlien this discourse is vie\ve«l by the light thrown 
on it hy the commentary, that it appears In its true character, 
as one of the most powerful exposures of Iliudii superstition on 
^ record. 


* Ma^galo (adj.) ‘Auspicious,’ ‘lucky,’ ‘joyous,’ ‘festive,’ ‘belonging to state 
occasions,’ Ali. 88. Miiiigalaiu ‘rejoicing,’ ‘festival,’ ‘festivity,’ ‘Iioiiclay,’ ‘festive 
ceremony’ (Db. 247) 'blessing,’ ‘boon’ (Kh. 5). — Ohildcr s Pali Bictioiuii y, 
Vul. r., p. 237. 

Maijgahja^ Maiujahja^ ’Mueyalyay^, ‘Auspicious,’ ‘propitious,’ 

‘conferring bappiiiess,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘Ijcautiful,’ ‘pleasing,’ ‘agreeable,’ ‘pure/ 
‘pious.’ — Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, jSecand Edition, p. 631. 
t 0. A. S, Joximal, Yol. VII., Pt. D, No. 23, 1881, p. 30. 
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NOTES ON THE MIOROSGOPIOAL CHAliAOTERIS- 
TIOS OE FEATHERS, AND THEIR PRESENT 
ANALOGY WITH A PROBABLE 
ABORIGINAL FORM. 

By P. Lewis, Esq. 

(Bead, Novemler 1882,} 


No naturalist, or more probably, no ornithologist has e■^^er 
looked upon a feather without admiring its beautiful structure, 
and admirable adaptation of ends to means. Here will l)e found 
a maximum of strength in a luininnim of weight ; ndajdcHl 
alike, as an organ of flight, or as a means of warmth to the 
creature that supports this exquisite structure. Colored in 
some instances only as a means of attraction, or, in otlun’s, as 
one of protection, and yet withal, light as proverhially, Sis a 
leather.’ 

In variety of external Ibrm, we have many, even in (.'Cylon 
birds, tliough of course, if the examples of variation of pattern, 
from all parts of the Avorld were tabulated, a long and interest- 
ing list could be made, wenv Mich necessarjv My object in the 
present Paper is of a further character, and one which requires 
a deeper investigation than that of a mere comparison of 
external shapes and forms. 

A feather may not inaptly be likened to a cocoanut leaf or 
branch, as it is sometimes called. There is the shaft or quill, 
and from it diverge other shafts which form the wehs. If a breast- 
feather be pulled from some well-known Jflrd, say a Wood- 
pecker, we observe in the JoAver, or l)«asal region, that the quill 
supports a shaft, or, as I shall call it, a web’-.^haft Fig. 1 (hh) ; Avhicli, 
in turn, towards the IpAver lialf of the feather hears a fine thread 
like process, say one-tenth of an inch long, whicdi I shall call the 
siih'-ivel-sha/t Fig. 1 (ccc). In the upper or exposed part of 
the feather, this iii(b-^iveh->8liaft is absent, leaving the conclusion 
that these fine filaments are for the purpose of Avarmtli — n con- 
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elusion by no means nnreasonablej as otherwise they are useless, 
and further a single glance would show that this portion of the 
feather is closer, and hence warmer, than if these sub-^ioeb-'shafts 
were absent. Supposing a lueb shaft is removed from the same 
feather — Woodpecker’s — and placed under a microscope of some 
power, the sub'-ioeb-’shafts exhibit a series of joint-like markings 
of a more or less modified character. See Figs. 2,3,4, 5, & 6. 

This modification is of very considerable interest, as the 
conclusion that I have arrived at, after carefully examining a 
large series of Ceylon birds, is, that they are modifications of 
an aboriginal form, which I have ventured to illustrate. 

I have drawn my conclusions from the fact, that at remote 
periods of time, it is but reasonable to conclude, that birds 
required a closer plumage than at ])resent, in order to endure 
a colder temperature than now upon the eartli, and to bring 
about that end a further addition to the stib-iceb-shaft would 
render most material assistance. I am confirmed in this view 
hy the tact that some of our high Hying eagles, such as Sphaetus, 
possess a sjnnt' upon the sub--web-‘s/ufij that can be considered 
as a modified filamentous process, just as the sub-web-slmft is 
itself. 

The conclusion then to he tlrawn is that tliose represent- 
ing the series Fig. 2, are of a much older formation than the 
series Fig. 4 through process of modification, through disuse. In 
like maimer the forms up to Fig. fi can be traced up to what was 
prohahly the aboriginal form, Fig. 7. I am inclined to believe 
that any of the forms may he traced throtigh variation and 
modification to the form Fig. 7, which through long ages of 
disuse forms the present modified structure. If then, this view bo 
correct — and I am unable to see cause for any serious objection 
to it — ^the course of modification may be. traced as represented 
in Fig. 8, from the aboriginal form to the present, as shewed 
by the dark lines, and the dotted lines, wliicli bear a stronir com- 
parison with Fig. 7, or with Fig. (i, which last is an existing 
form. 

I consider that hy this peculiarity of structure we shall he 
able to trace the reluth'c ages of existing forms of birds, which 
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in itself may be considered as a means of classification, if such 
there be. IJnfortiinately, I have not had the good fortune to 
be able to examine the plumage of birds from other countries, 
more especially those from the colder climates of the extreme 
north which would give evidence either in support, or to the 
contrary of my theory. For the present, I venture the subject 
more as a question, than as an established fact, though the 
evidence from local examples tends greatly to prove the force of 
my theory. 

Climatic effects may probably bear with more or less weight 
upon the point, but I find the conclusion is still irresistible that 
each existing form can be traced to a higher, which we may call 
the aboriginal parent^ and its necessity is just the same, in a 
larger measure, as that which supplies the present sxib-web-shaft. 
Where warmth is iiimecossary, then ml)--toeb-shafis do not 
exist, as for instance in the tail feathers, or feathers beyond tlie 
body, and by analogy, where greater warmth is required, then 
the additional process would exist, which through non-necessity 
is now reduced to a simple, or at most a spinous joint. 
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SIl^HALBSE FOLK-LORE STORIES, 
By W. Knight James, F.R.Gt.kS,, F.R. Hist,, S, 
{Read^ Kovemler 2nd^ 1882.) 


The Sinhalese are essentially a social people. Some of the 
most important traits of their character are, deep attachment to 
friends, filial obedience, and love of their homes and yillages. 
There are a few greater hardships which a Siiphalese can bo 
called npon to undergo than separation from the home and 
friends of his childhood, and there are few dearer reminiscences 
to him, wherever he may be in after life, than those which 
recall the early days spent in his native village. Home stories 
and sayings exercise no little influence on him, and at any rate 
in. the leisure portion of the life of the villager oral stories take 
an important place, -whether they be the Jataka stories of the 
various births of Buddha, 

The preternatural tale, 

Romance of giants, chronicle of fiends,’^ 

or the more modest stories that relate the doings of the people. 
In the Sinhalese home it is true that the fireside” with which 
we connect the story-telling of harsher climes is absent, hut it 
finds its representative in the little verandah or in the roadside, 
and often when the family have retired to rest for the night in 
the single room and verandah which generally form the honse” 
of the Siijhalese cultivator, one member, frequently the grand- 
father relates stories to the others until he finds that the dull 
god” has drawn away his audience. In the night as t-sve or 
three villagers sit guarding the ripening grain of their paddy 
fields from the inroads of elephant, buffalo or boar, stories sem'e 
to -wile away -what wnuld be otherwise a weary vigil, au<l on 
numerous other common-place occasions story-telling plays an 
important part. Some of these stories throw’ considerable light 
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on the modes of thoughtj mannerSj and customs of the people, 
and also may perhaps he of some yaliio in comparative folk- 
lore, I therefore give translations of a few of these village stories. 

I.— The Trial at AviohAra-puba.'^ 

In the neighbotirhood of Badiilla there is among the 
Sinhalese a saying, when justice appears to have miscarried ; 

Aviclidm-^piird naduwa %o&geyiy ^ — Like the trial at 
Avicharapnra.’’ 

The story on which the saying is founded is without donbt 
of considerable age and contains rich satire : — 

One night some thieves broke into the house of a rich man 
and carried away all his valuables. The man complained to the 
Justice of the Peace, who had the robbers captured, and when 
brought before him enquired of them whether they had anything 
to say in their defence. ^^Sir,” said they, ^^we are not to blame in 
this matter : the robbery was entirely due to the mason who built 
the house ; for the walls were so badly made, and gave way so easily, 
that we were quite unable to resist the temptation of breaking in.” 
Orders were then given to bring the mason to the Court-house. 
On his arrival he wus informed of the charge brought against 
him. Ah,” said ho, ^hhe fault is not mine, but that of my cooly, 
who made mortar badly.” When the cooly w^as brought he laid 
the blame on the potter whom he said had sold him a cracked 
cliatty, in which he could not carry sufficient w^ater to mix the 
mortar properly. Then the potter was brought before the judge, 
and he explained that the blame should not be laid upon him, 
but upon a very pretty w^oman wdio in a beautiful dres>s wvas 
passing his house at the time he was making the chatty, and had so 
riveted his attention tliat he forgot all a],)out the w^ork. When 
the woman appeared, she protested that the fault wus notliers, for 
she would not have been in that neighbourhood at all had the 
goldsmith sent home her earrings at the ])roper time ; the 
charge she urged should . properly b(^ brought against him. 


* Hvithout* •; 'eaqnirj'® : jmra . 
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The goldsmith -was brotight and as he was unable to offer any 
reasonable excuse, ho was condemned to be hanged. Those in 
the Court however begged the Judge to spare the goldsmith’s 
life ; “for,” said they, “ he is very sick and ill-favoured and would 
not make at alia pretty spectacle”; “but,” said the judge, “some- 
body must be hanged.” Then they drew the attention of the 
Court to the fact that there was a fat Moorman in a shop 
opposite who was a much fitter subject for an execution, and 
asked that he might be hanged in the goldsmith’s stead. The 
learned Judge, considering that this arrangement would be very 
satisfactory, ga^m judgment accordmgly. 

II. — The Gtoldsmith who cheated his Mother. 

Of all workmen the Sinhalese regard the native goldsmith 
with the greatest suspicion. This is dire no doubt to the fact that, 
whenever opportunity occurs, he appropriatc.s a portion of the 
precious metal entrusted to him, often substituting for it that of 
a baser kind. There are many sayings in the language to the 
effect that ‘whoever else is to be trusted, a goklsmith is not’ ; and 
there is a popular belief that ‘a goldsmith would cheat his own 
mother’, in illustration of which the following story is told : — 

A certain woman posse.ssed a large piece of gold made up 
in the form of a frog,* which had been a heir-loom in her 
family for many years. She, though wishing to keep the 
metal, was anxious to have it made up in the form of ornaments, 
which she could wear and display before her friends. She was 
afraid to take it to a goldsmith, for she knew that they all had 
the reputation of being rogues, and that she would most likely 
be cheated. It, therefore, occurred to her that the safest way 
would be to have her son apprenticed to the trade : this she 
accordingly did. When he had learned it sufficiently well, 
she took the golden frog to him and re(][uested him to make it 
into the ornaments she required. The cunning fellow first 
obtained a live frog and placed it among the ashes of his fire- 
place, and then, whilst his mother stood by, took the golden 
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one, put it among the ashes also, and commenced to blow the 
fire to melt it down. The live-frog feeling uncomfortable in 
the heat immediately jumped out and hopped away. See, dear 
mother”, said he, “ your frog is gone. How can you expect 
me to make ornaments from a living thing ?” Oh, my dear 
son”, said the mother, ^^what is worse than bad fortune ? My 
lump of gold has turned into a lump of flesh.” 

III. — A Stoby of Two Rogues. 

There are several stories which relate to the sharp-wittedness 
of people from different villages, towns, or districts, and which, 
seem to imply much the same as is expressed in our English 
proverb set a thief to catch a thief.” The following is well- 
known, and, although the story varies somewhat in different 
localities, is in substance the same. The names given to the 
two rogues vary with the place where it is told, but they are, as 
far as I have heard, always the names of different villages, or 
districts, with the affix yd or lod thus Gmnpolayd and Rayi^ 
gamayd^ ‘a Gampola man’ and ^Rayigama man’ ; Migamdwd and 
Mdtamyd^ ‘a Negomho man’ and ^M&.tara man’ : — 

Two men who lived in different districts, and who, depended 
principally on their wits for a livelihood, started off one day 
about the same time each to pay a visit to the other. On their 
way they met, and agreed to go together in search of adventure. 
As they went on they heard the sound of weeping at a certain 
house and, finding the friends of a dead man mourning for 
him, they went and joined in the lamentations. When the 
question of the division of the deceased’s property „ arose, 
they put in their claim. Who are you the people asked, 
and what right have you to any of the property ?” Was 
not this our own poor old grandfather whom we have not 
seen for these many years said the men weeping. The 
friends at the house were so affected by the grief of the 
strangers, that they agreed to go that evening to the grave of 
the dead man, and see if he would express any wish in the 
matter. One of the rogues slipped out unobserved and kid 
himself beside the grave. Is it your will that these two 
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strcange persons should have any share in your property asked 
one, You are all my children : divide it amongst you fairly’’^ 
came in sepulchral tones from the grave. Having received a 
box containing some valuable articles^ they started off, and after 
journeying for some time la}^ down to rest near the sea-shore, 
.placing the box between them. One, finding the other asleep 
shortly afterwards, took the box, and, going into the sea as high 
, as the armpits, buried it in tlio sand ; then going l^ack again to 

his place fell asleep. Soon artcrvvards the second man awoke, 
and, finding his neighbour asleep and the box gone, guessed 
t what had been done with it. He therefore commenced to lick 

along the whole length of his body, and, finding the taste of salt 
did not go above his armpits, knew the (le})tli where it was 
buried. Having diseoytu'od the box, he carried it away, and hid 
himself in one of a miinl)(‘r of ricks of straw that were standing 
a short distance otF. On the other man awakening, he know 
that his friend had discovered th(‘ tiMiasurc^ and made off with it, 
but, as had not liad time to escape far, ho thought that he was 
most likely hiding in one of the heaps of straw hard by. 
Tying a ^okada (wooden bnllock bell) round bis neck he went 
on Ills hands and knees knocking his head against eacli of the 
ricks. The inuii who was hiding hearing the noise and thinking 
it was a buffalo, shouted out Jah I jah ! kotiya ka^P'" and so 
was discovered. After this, it is said, they divided the spoil 
equally. 

^ jy^ — How THE TuMPAHii Folk went a-Bees -Nesting, 

Among the folk stories of the Sinhalese there are a large 
number which relate to simpletons, — a class of stories -which we 
find in most countries. The following bears some resemblance 
to the story of the Wise Mon of Gotham, wdio, seeing the reflec- 
tion of the full moon in the river Trent as they passed over, 
and thinking it to bo a cheese lying at the bottom, lowered one 
of their number wdth a rope to reach it. 

One day a man in Iwnpane (a district renowned for its 
foolish ])eoj)le) wanted some honey for his daughtei' who wus 


All imprecalioni UU a tiger eat yon T' 
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very sick : so lie got liis friends to assist him, and they started 
off to the forest in order to find a hees’ nest. As they were 
passing by a deep pond, they beheld the reflection of one which 
■was s’uspended on an overhanging tree. Having tried vainly 
to grasp the nest in the water, they thought that it innst he 
deeper down than they supposed, and one of their nninher 
was, therefore, sent in. Believing, as he was nnahle to touch 
it, that he could not got down far enough, they tied a large stone 
round his neck. The other fools stood by the whole day waiting 
for the man to come np with the honey. 

V. — Plow A TuMPAifii) Man cured his Mother. 

Once upon a time a half-wittf^d villager bought a Imllock 
to use in his hackery, and, as he toolc it away, the dealer (a philo- 
sopher in his way) repeated to him this proi^erb : 

diyoriachi wdge^^ lit. cattle are like watery things,’’ 
(that is, Ihcy are perishable, and consecjuently require a great 
deal of care and attention). The man, however, took the saying 
literally, and, noticing water coming from the bullock as it went 
along, thought that it had already commenced to dissolve. Pie 
was now very anxious to dispose of his bullock before the 
process went farther,' and a man happening to he passing with 
a Tcetta (hill-hook) in his hand, the owner of the bullock asked 
Svhat the keita would do’: fell jungle”, said the man. It was 
then agreed that an exchange should be made of the bullock 
for the 'ketta. The half-witted follow took the axe, and going to 
some jungle land which belonged to him, placed it upon a stone 
and went away. Some tmie afterwards he returned to see how 
much jungle it had felled, hut was surprised to find that it had 
not cut even a single tree. When he picked it up lie found tlie 
iron was quite warm, and concluded that it had not been able to 
work that day as it was suffering from fever. He, therefore, 
went to the doctor, who, knowing how foolish the man 'was, 
appeased him by telling him to bury it in a cool spot until the 
morning and he would then find the fever gone. The man did 
as he was told, and found his quite cool* Next (Jay, how- 

hir< muthef iii.njl r) aifec'k of feyrf, riitrl, retnrtnjiefiiig 
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the medicine that had cured his ketta^ he took the poor old 
woman to the same spot^ and making a bigger hole carefully 
covered her np. 

VI. — Hxjktihg a Palm-Oat. 

A long time ago there li's'cd in Tampcme a newly married 
couple. One evening a>s the wife was commencing to prepare 
her hnsband’s dinner she heard the cry of a halaveddd 
(palm-cat) in a tree near the house, and, thinking if she 
conld manage to catch it she might surprise her Inxshand with 
a good meat curry, went out wdth the dog, saying 

(urging on the dog). The dog ran to the foot of the 
tree l)arking and placed his forefeet on the trunk. She, thinking 
that he was trying to climb it, began to make him a indalla (a 
ring put round the ankles when climbing a tree). Just at that 
time the husband returned, and seeing -what she was doing chid 
her for her foolishness, saying that Tie w'ould shew her the way 
to get the dog up the tree.’ Procuring a long stake he sharpen- 
ed one end of it and sticking it into the dog hoisted him up to 
where the palm-cat was. The poor animal in agony wdiined 
Mi Ml “Say not ^6^/ h6 ! (I cannot, I cannot)’ ” said the man 
‘^but lay hold of the palm-cat I” 
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Bums AT VEHERAGALA/^ 


The ruins in question are known as Veliemgalct^ and 
nre situated about two mile>s South of the 10th mile-iiost on the 
Anuradhapura road. 

They consist for the most part of groups of stone pillars 
more or less roughly squared, and are probably the remains of 
palaces and ViMre's. The jungle is, however, so thick, and the 
ruins are so overgrown, that it is difficult to conjecture, from 
their formation, to what period they belong. 

The only really interesting ruin which has so far been dis- 
covered, is that of an oval building, found upon a rocky mound, 
and the base of which is constructed of huge slabs of stone, 
(the shape of which is very peculiar) laid upon oblong blocks. 
They are cut into^ segments of a circle, each segment being 
8 ft. to 12 ft. by 7 ft. M 7 in, or 8 in. thick. These slabs are 
also concave on the upper side and convex on the lower, but 
whether this was intentional, or the result of being wedged out 
of laminated rock — wdth which the neighbourhood abounds, — is 
not apparent. Another curious feature of the building is, that 
the oblong blocks upon which these slabs are laid, (and which 
seem to have formed the fonudatioiiB) built upon the solid rock 
were morticed together, the sockets and notches being very 
distinct. The bnilding feces North, on which side there is a 
flight of stone steps leading to the entrance, and its dimensions 
are, from North to South 58 feet, and from East to West 78 feet. 

If this structure was intended for a Tope or Dagaha — which, 
considering that it was not circular, is, I think, unlikely — it w^as 
never completed, and appears to have been temporarily used for 
some other purpose ; for at the South end tliere are five spur 
stones, arranged in a curve, and upon wdiich pillars mnst have 


* Extract from letter dated September 25tli, 1882, from P. A. Templer, 
Esq,, G.O.S., Assistant Government Agent, Puttalam, to the Government Agent, 
>?ortb*\ycyteiTi Frorincei— Sec^ 
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rested. As there are no remains of these pillars to be seen they 
were probably made of wood ; and the debris of earth, bricks 
and tiles, which fill up the space inside the stone w^ork, shows 
that a building of not very permanent character did exist at 
sometime. 

On the slab rock near the flight of steps is an inscription, 
much of which was buried in earth. It is of the roughest kind 
and very difficult to copy in consequence, I have, however, had 
a copy made of it by Mr, F. Navaratna which I annex. The 
characters are not Dewanagarl, though >some of them bear 
some resemblance thereto. 

^ -5^ ^ 

I annex tracing of a ground plan, sketched by Mr. 0. T. D. 
Vigors, c.o.s,, ■which gives the exact dimensions of the slabs 
forming the ring, and a very good idea of the elevation on the 
east side. A sketch is also annexed -which I made from the top 
of a rock overlooking the building on the west side. This shows 
the peculiar shape of the slabs and the notches and sockets in 
the foundation blocks."^ 


* The ground plan and inscription arc here reproduced, — Hon, Sec, 
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THE CONNECTION OP THE SIj^HALESE WITH THE 
MODERN ARYAN VERNACULARS OF INDIA. 

By W. P. Ra^asikiia^ Esq. 


Is Siijihalese to be placed under tlie Turanian family of 
languages •witli Tamil, Telngn, &c., or tinder tLe Indo-Grermanic 
family, along with Hindi, Bengali, Panjdbi, Sindhi, Marathi, 
Gnjarathi, Nopdli, Oriya, Assamese, and Kdshniiri ? 

The Turanian family of languages has not got beyond the 
collocational or syntactical and agglutinated stages, whilst 
the Sinhalese has not only reached the inflectional stage, like 
Sanslqit, Greek and Latin, hut has also ad^^anced to the ana- 
tytical, like the English, French, &c. : examples are 
^amyij^^he does’^' csS,ya?/i, goos’^; deyi^ ‘flie gives,” (&c. 
Here we find the stems 2S3d, kara^ co, ya^ and de^ which are 
derived from the Sanskrit roots kri^ coi, yd^ and dd^ with 
an inflection S, yu This ®, yi^ is again divisible into two parts 
cd, y, and L The cd, y, is merely an augment adopted for the 
purpose of avoiding the hiatus which would otherwise occur if 
after the stem the (§, were pronounced alone. The ?•, here 
is the remnant of ‘di, in the Sanskrit verbs a5)®»d)^9, karoti, 
does”; bharaii^ ^^be hears,” &c. Mr, Beames points out 

that Si) ti) is equal to the English s in ^^he hear^, &c.” In Greek 
ho says, we have t equal to the English pronoun ^flie.” In 
Latin/^fi the i is lost and t alone remains. In Gothic baireili we 
have til ; here too the i is lost. In English ^^beareth” tbe i is lost, 
and the tJi alone remains. The English th and the Sinhalese i 
are parts of the same termination S) ti. This th in English, 
he points out, is still further modified in the modern language into 
6 as in ^^bears,” “fear^,” &c. So the English s and the Si:phalese 
in the third person singular number present tense of the 
indicative mood, can be traced to the Aryan Sy tiy — ^the English 
taking the first part of the termination and further modifying 
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it into Sj the Sinhalese rejecting the first part, and taking the 
vowel alone, and inserting a cO, to avoid the hiatus. 

The cJ, ^5 in zs)dS>^ Jcarayi^ &c., is an augment and not a 
substitute for t. We have in (§^cd, and (s' , dv, 

other forms of the above veihs, meannig ^die does/^ goes’^ 
and gives/' Here we find the <§, without the 03, y. By 
the rule of mndhi ddigecorniivri^ the vowel <§, i, following the 
cp, in kara, + Aiard- a +{, becomes -6, that 

is to say, both the qf, a, and £g, are lost, and e, is substi- 
tuted in tbeir place ; hence the wDrd 35:)(^c5, and by the 
force of the vo^vel 6, in rd, the word becomes 
herdj “he does” ; similarly y+a+?', becomes y/, 

“he goes” ; and (^+<^+9, becomes de^ “he gives/' 

Now, although we never write a3>c5n>, Jcami, 03^, gai, and 
dei^ but asidw, karayi^ coS, yai, and deyi^ yet they are 

pronounced J353 ham}^ cc§>, yai^ and dei^ as if they 

had been -written so. This also is proof that the cd, y, is merely 
an augment. 

In the hook language we have the following terminations : — 
Singular. 

Preseufc. Future 

1. 5S5d^, karami^ '‘I do/’ karannemij I will do. ** 

2. ©aaOidsS, keixM^ “You do.” aad^<M3^S, karameM^ You will dd.’* 

3. ^‘He does. ” -sad^d’®^, karannif “He will do,” 

Past 

1. iS5<3\cS©, kajemi, “I did,” 

2. <^(3i0c 8, “You did,” 

3. keUi “ He did.” 

But in' the spoken language these perhaps were found to 
be a great encumberance, and a form assd-^Sa, haraatm^ has 
come to be used in the present and future tenses without any 
distinction as to number or person : and it is now necessary to 
say ®§) 235<5^©o, mama Icaranawa^ “I do (y\ S55<5^©a, 
4 Tcaram%^:d, “he does c§^^f)© 2S)d^©o, mama lieta kara- 

nawd) “ I will do to-morrow.” Sometimes kardvi^ and 

jsad^So kavanawd eti^ are used. The past tense in tho 
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colloquial is halL This too haying no inflections to shew 

the numher or person, the pronouns have to be prefixed : — S)® 
J8S)(gO, mama did” ; api kaU. did”; 

255(g3, 2 ^ kala^ “he did,” &c. We haye here both the inflec- 
tional and analytical stages. Thus by classification Sinhalese 
jnnst be grouped under the Indo-Germanic family. “But,” it 
is said “ classification is not in itself sufficient for purposc^s of 
analysis” Let us therefore, look for other peculiarities. In 
the Turanian group, it is said that nouns are not distinct from 
verbs. In Sirihaleso they are : ^6^ kam^ c&. ya, de^ S8, 
&c., — ^are always verbs and never nouns ; nor could a noun 
be converted into a verb except by the addition of a verb, as 
pelahammi, “I grow” ; 6cG(9©S, diymeyi^ “ it be- 
comes liquid” ; §C02S5(5®, diyaharamiy “I liquify.” 

Another characteristic of the Aryan language, says Mr. 
Beames, is “ that the noun possesses three numbers, singular, 
dual and plural ; and numerous cases each distinguished by a 
peculiar and inseparable termination.” 

We have in Sinhalese only the singular and the plural 
numbers, the dual is lost, as in English. The case endings arc 
inseparable, that is to say, if separated from the stem, as ©, ta^ 
in @©, maia^ “to me,” they have no meaning in themselves, and 
here the 0, ia^ when separated has no meaning in itself. 

We have the followdiig terminations in nouns ; — 


Masculine 
minUj “ 



Sing 

ular 

Plural 


Nom. 

tp, 

d 

s. 

hu 

Acc, 


d 


un 

Inst, 

Aux, 


d ( visin J 

C-of, (SBsxf) 

un f min J 

Dat, 

<^30, 

dta 

C-^0, 

unfa 

Ahl, 


dgen 

C^isicaat, 

ungen 

Gen, 

Xac> 


age 


tinge 
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Feminine* 




(Six^ g?ui, 

“ Woman.” 



Sing, 

Plur. 

Nom. 

) 


% d 

Ao(\ 

r 

1 

un, mi 

Inst. 

j 



Aux. 




Dat. 

Q, 

ta 

( 3 ^ 0 , ^^0, unta, a 

Ahl. 


j nngen ) 



1 

I angen J 

Gen. 

©cst. ere 

j 'mige ) 

Loc. 


7 C> 

1 ange j 

Voc. 

^ e 

a 

j uni ) 



T 

1 (tni 1 



Neuter 



cs^td, Lms, 

“ Tree.” 


biiJiijulur 

Plural 

N'orn. 

<^7 

a \ 

f 

Ace. 


! 

a 1 

j same as stem. 

Inst. 


i 


Anx. 

■i>csS, 

! 

1 mdih 

J)(d. 

«?0 

i(f(( 

000, valafa 

Ahl. 


en 

' 0gcD‘, rtt/in 

Gen. 




Loc. 


p 

■ 00, vala 

Voc. 


IL 

00^^, mdani 


Tlie verb three forms for the three persons and no 
forms for the thi'ee genders. Tims : — (^c£, 4 goes” 

(^^cdj / ye^ “ she goes”; iiewa yd, “ the ship goes.” 

In the Aryan languages the, pei’sonal terminations of the 
verb are abraded pronouns, or rather pronominal types.” So 
are they in Sinhalese. 

In Prakrit tla^ terminations are : — 

F)'f}spy1 Te.iis(\ 

Singuliir, 

I mi as /lasamlf “Isiiiiie” 

‘i -8, as aoeaB, . ?iasasi, You smile” 

3 i as eo£s<^, Jiasaij “He smiles” 

Plural. 

1. o\03, aei, mil, as hammo, hamnm, “ Wo smile” 

'2. an, ha, as *' Yti smile” 

i\ arifa as eD£SCJ:l7iii, himanti, *' They smile” 
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The terminations of the future tense are the same, with 
<|)£0S0, issa, prefixed to them. 

“ Another striking characteristic of this family,” says Mr. 
Beames, ^fis its power of expressing complicated ideas or strings 
of ideas hy compounds. Several words are joined together, 
and the case and tense-endings are added to the last word only, 
the first memher of the compound being either a preposition or 
a noun, or even. a verb. This power is not possessed by other 
families” This power the Sinhalese language possesses in a 
preeminent degree, S)S) Bamha sitranaro 

namadit^ given in the Sidat Scvngard is a familiar example. 

I have here attempted to shew that most ot the charac- 
teristics of the Aryan languages do also a]>ply to the modern 
Sinhalese. 

Th(-^ following languages, as was said before, belong to th(‘ 
Indie class of the Indo-Germanic family, Hindi, Benmlli. 
Paniabi, Simild, Marathi, Giijarathi, Oriya, and Kaslimiri. 
Following Mr. Beam<\s’ excadlent work on the Philology of 
these languages I shall endeavour to show tli(‘ connection of 
Sinhalese with this family. 

The numerals, says Mr. Beames, are those parts of speech 
which retain their forms with the greatest tenacity, and offer 
the most obvious similarities. Let us compare the Sinhalese 
with the Indian vernacular numerals. 
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Satiskrit. 

mi 

PrauiVit. 

Hindi. 

Panjabi. 

BindM, 

Giijarathi. 

Marathi. 

\ 

j Oriya. 

1 

Bengali. 

Bfnlialese, 

(.Old). 

Si^halesCj 

(Modern). 

1- 

eha ' 

eka 

ekka 

ell 

luk 

hiku 

ek 

cka 

j 

1 eko 

ek 

eka 

eka 

2. 

dwi 


1 duve 
[ dwc 

do 

do 

do 

bha 

be 

don 

1 did 

dui 

; <h 

de 

3, 

tri- 


. 

tint 

im}i 

in 

thina 

te 

tana 

Una 

Uni 

tin 

) tuya o)' 

\ te 

1 iuhti 

4 

chatur 

chaturo 

clKittdri 

char 

char 

chdri 

char 

char 

chdri 

chdi'i 

siy 

^ satat'n 

6, 

pauGha 

pancha 

pancha 

pdnch 

: panj 

pauja 

pdnch 

punch 

pancho 

punch 

pasa 

t haiara 

paha 

ha 

6. 

shash 

cJiha 

cliha 

chha 

chhe 

cTiha 

chha 

sahd 

chho 

choi 

sa 

7. 

mptvL 

Baltu 

satia 

sat 

; sot 

sata 

sat 

sat 

shdto 

sat 

sata 

8. 

askta 

attha 

iitfha 

dth 

; 

afha 

dth 

dth 

dtlio 

dth 

afa 

kata 

afa 

9, 

navun 

nava 

7j,aa 

nan 

; naun 

namtxn 

nava 

nan 

nod 

noij 

nava 

j nava 

10. 

damn 

dasit 

dasa 

das 

das 

dnhi 

das 

das 

dosho 

das 

dasa 

1 narna 

11. 

12. 

13. 

ckddasa 

duoddana 

trajjodam 

\ 

1 

ekddasii ! 

dwddi^.sa 
dwdi'asa 
ielma 
terasa 

edralia 

vdraha 

lerahit 

( iguraha 
( gydraha 
bdraha 

ieraha 

gidrdij 

hdrdni 

4’ ' 

ter am 

1 ihdraham 

1 ynrahoMi 
hdraham 

iiraham 

dgiar 

bdra 

terd 

aknrd 

bal'd 

terd 

egdr 

bdra j 

iera j 

egxO' 

bdro 

terd 

j era 

1 ekolosa 

I bara 

1 doLosa 

J teles 

duha 

ekolalia 

dolafia 

dahaiuua 




clmddasa 







j 


1 tera 


14. 

chaiurdasa 

J 

choddasa | 

t'huuddaha 

chaudaha 

clinudwn 

chodaham 

chaudu 

chaudd 

chaudu 

chundda 

iudusa 

S damsalara 



1 

^ chatuddasa 










1 dukahaiai'a 

1^. 

panohada^'u 

j 

pamiarosu 
pmchadasa | 

paniiaraha 

paudraha 

* pandardm 

I 

( pandraham 
( pandhrdm 

panda ra 

pandk ird 

pandhara 

ponera 

j pnyara 
\ pusalos 

j pahulos 
i pasalos 

16. 

skodasa 

i 

mlasn 

sorasa ! 

sdjaha 

sdlaha 

[ solum 

sdraham 

sdl(z 1 

sold 

sdhala 

shdhi 

solos 

dahasaya 

17 

Kxpiiidasa 

j 

sattadasa ! 

sattai'asa J 

satfaraha 

saituraha 

satdrdm 

satraham 

' satara j 

! 

sail'd 1 

satara 

saiera 

satalos 

dahahata 

18. 

aihtddam 

1 

aUhddasa i 

aithdrasa j 

littharaha 

alhdvalia 

athdrdm 

aduhatn 

^ ar/hdra ! 
( arddd | 

atliard ' 

uiluD'a 

dfhdra 

atalos 

( pjfifu 

dahaata 

19. 

unamn^ali 

ekunamsati . 

unavisai 

uiiisa 

tinuihu 

util ha 

ogayisa i 

ekunisa \ 

undis 

unis 

1 U fhVLiffC/C^y 

1 unmnsi 

dahanavaya 

20. 

vhimti \ 

\ 

visa a j 

• 

vimi 

C hisa 

( lto(l% } 

viha 

viha 

"VIS -Ji 1 

visa 

kuijic 

vim 

^ visi 
( tis 

( salts 

1 satalis 

visi 

30. 

40. 

trmsai 

chalwdrinmi 

tinsati 

chaitdlua ! 

, 

tisd ! 

t 

chaUiUisd 

tisa 

chdlisa 

iiha 

chdli 

p'iha 

cMliha 

irUa ' 

chdlisa 

tisa 

chdlisa 

trim j 

chdlisa j 

trim 

challim 

(iha 

hataliha 

50. 

paucM^at 

^Jiashii 

paUudm 

pammsd 

puchdsa 

panjdha 

panjdha 

pachdsa 

pamdsa 

paehd^a j 

pnnchdsa 

payasa 

payaha 

60. 

safthi ; 

satfhi 

sdtha 

sattk 

I 

sdthi 

sdtha 

sdtha ! 

\ 

sdthie [ 

sdetha 

sosta 

heia 

70. 

1 saptaii 

sattaii ’ 

saitari | 

stUlar 

sattara i 

satari 

siitera ! 

i 

sattara j 

saitiri i 

sattara 

s^ttj 

h^U§ 

80 

adii 

adli 

nssi 

asst 

as si 

asi 

^ ! 

ensi ' 

emi 

a,ft. : 

dsl 

asu 

asu 

90. 

navaii 

nawuii 

naue 

move 

nmm 

nave 

7iemin, | 

navvuda 

nabe i 

nahhai 

ami 

anu 

100. 

] 

^aia : 

1 

mta , 

i 

( sata 
( saya 

C sai 
\ nos 

f sai 

1 son 

sou i 

1 

1 

. i 

\ sen 

\ pumbhara 

ftae 1 

saya 

siya 

siya 
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It will be perceived at a glance that the Si:ghalese has 
followed the PrAkrit very closely with the exception of the 
changes peculiar to the language. 

In the Maldivian language the numerals are almost the 
same as in the Siijihalese. The differ ence, as far as I am aware, 
is that the progression in that language is by duodecimals instead 
of decimals. They are ehei}^ den^ tinen^ hatciren^ pahen^ hetyen^ 
haten^ aren^ nuven^ dihen^ eholalien^ dolahen. Here they stop and 
for thirteen they have dolos ehen^ which means ^^welve + one. 
This is continued up to ^^twenty-three’’ which is dolos ekolos^ 
and twenty-four is passihi : now passihi is evidently the same as 
the Sinhalese ce8©S, pasivisi^ which means ^^twenty-five.” They 
proceed on withpus^zVii ehen^ passihi den^ &c., and their thirty- 
six’' is tindolos^ (I e,, three twelves.) Their ^^forty-eight” is 
panas, which is the Sinhalese for ^^fifty their “sixty” is pasdolos, 
QL e-} five twelves); “ eighty-four” is hayidolos, (i. seven 
twelves ; “ ninety six” is hiya^ which is the same as the Sin- 
halese iSas, sii/a, “hundred.” The real “hundred ” however, 
they call setia^ which is the Pali form of the Sanskrit 055^, sutci^ 
from “which the Sinhalese ScjC, siya, is derived through the 
Prakrit, saya^ as we have seen.^ 

In the Dravidian group the Telugu and the Tamil, I 
believe, stand foremost. The numerals in these two languages 
are : — 



Toiuga. 


Taml. 

i 

... ondii 


... onru. 

2 

... roidu 

... 

... \ran(la. 

s 

, , , mudii 


... mtnidu. 

4 

. , , ndlua u 

... 

... ndlu» 


. . . auh( 

% 

... abulu. 

0 

... dru 

».» 

... tint. 

r 

... edic 

... 

... eh* 

s 

... enimidu 


... ettu 

9 

... tommidi 


. . . ompadiu 

10 

... padi 

*.• 

... pattu. 

20 

... \nival 


-mq)adv. 

30 

. . . inup2)ai 

... 

muppadii. 

40 

... mil pa fa 

... 

... narpadia 


Note.— ‘'MMdive Namoral3”'-i/o?2. Sec. 
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Telugu. — (contd.) Tamil. — (confd.) 


60 


ydhai 

... 

... 

aimyadu. 

60 


— 

... 

... 

— ' 

70 

« • t 

— 

... 

... 

— 

80 


— 

... 

... 

— 

90 

# * » 

— 

« . • 

... 

— 

100 


mint 

... 

... 

mint. 


These, it is obvious, have uo relationship to tlie Siphalo.se 
numerals. 

Following the Prslkrit the modern Aryan vernaculars of 
India have avoided the “nexus” or the combination of two or 
more consonants without an intervening vowel, which is seen in 
the Siphalese too. 

The Pralqit ©, ch, is changed in Sinhalese mostly to C3, s, 
and sometimes to and also to d. 

The corruption has gone so far as to change the cs, s, to 
ao, 7t, and sometimes the li is dropped. 

From the Sanskrit csacas), sayya, “ bed,” Prakrit ©eec^ 

sejjd^ we get Siiyilialeso endci^ By rediidiig the ce, .s, into 
CO, and dropping it altogether, the dsi, jja^ is reduced 
to *rfa, and to compensate for the loss of the conjunct con- 
sonant, the yowel is substituted. This is more apparent 

when we compare the Sinhalese Cpi'Cf, mda^ with the old Hindi 
mjyd — the modern Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindln being nej. 

In Prdkrit, which, as Professor Max Muller says, is the 
basis of all the Aryan yernaculars of India, consonants are 
dropped in the middle of words ; a*s vimi for vmsc(ti\ twenty. In 
Siiihalese the hiatus is always avoided by the coalition of the 
letters or by the* insertion of ^he semivowels co, ;?/u, or S, va, 
and sometimes d, m ; d-2X55>^, ratana^ ^^cuhit,” Siphalesa Scosi^, 
riyana ; hatliayati^ “he says,’^ Sinhalese i^ScsS, Jdyayi^ 

We could never have such a combination of letters as the Prakrit 
janavad^ for the Sanskrit janapada^ ‘‘community:” the 

Sinhalese word is <^20©©, danavva. 

These are the main features of the language. Il^ow com- 
pare the Si'phalcse names for the members of fchc^ body with 
those of the Aryan vernaculars of Indiat 
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Skr. 253-^, harnaj ‘‘ear” ; Pr. hanno^ Pdli hanna^ 

Hindi hdna^ Panjabi hanna^ Gujardtbi, Maratbi, Bengali and 
Orij^a, Icdna^ Sindhi hanu^ Siiibalese kana, 

Skr. danta, “tootb” ; Pali ^55!^, danta ; H. dd7ita ; 

so in tbe rest, except P. daiita, 8. dmidii ; Sinbalese ^*25?, data^ 

Skr, 233(5 kam^ “band” ; Pali id. ; Sind.’ karu ; H. and 
blie rest kara ; old Sinbalese 253(5, kam. 

Skr. ScsiBo jiJmdy “tongue” ; K.jtbha ; P, G. M. id.; S. 
jihha I Siiibalese diva. 

Skr. hdhu^ “arm” ; Pali id. ; H. Idnha ; P. S. id. ; 
G. hdnJii ; M. id. ; B, and 0. hdha ; old Sinbalese ©a, bdy and 
©D®, halm. 

Skr. tQi hhn'c, “eyebrow” ; Pali hliamu ; H. hhaun ^ 
P. hliainilia : S. hliirim ; 0. hhuni ; G. hhavun ; M. hahnvwl 
and bhonvcd ; Sin. ©j®, hema. 

Skr. ©^5 cliarmyna^ “skin”; Pali 0®® chammai H. chdma^ 
channel ; so in all Sii^. ca®, sama, and tbeiice 053®, Jiama, 

Skr. (^233C59, kesa^ “bair” ; Pali (^^eS3£0 kesa ; M. kesdki ; 
Si:p. (^^233t^55 Ices, and (9^253, Ice. 

Skr. dddhi^ “beard” ; H. darkd ; Si:^. deli. 

Skr. akshi, “eye” ; Pali acchi ; H. dklia^ in 

poetry am^hi ; P. akkha ; G. dhha ; S. ak/ii ; Si^i. fs ; old 
Sip. c^es^, ak. 

Skr. do^o/ya?i^A(i, “leg”; Palio5o^o, janghan^ H. jdyigJia i 

G. M. icZ., V,jangha ; B^jaiigaJia ; old Sip. danga ; modern 
Sip. (5^2S3® kenda. 

Skr. cs3t§S, garhha, “womb” ; Pali <23©^, gahbha ; H. gara- 
bha I P. id.^ and gahbha i M. *G. gabha^^ S. gabliu^ and 
garabhu ; Sin. QOi©, geba. 

Slq*. 053^^, liasta^ “hand” ; Pr. hattlia ; M. hdti ; B. 0. tU; 
Sip. cda. 

The following rules may be deduced from the above’ and 
other peculiarities of the language. 

1. That pure Sipbalese retains all the Sanslqdt vowels 
except £(5“), ri, h% <9\0, au : ri becomes either a, 

h C? sometimes dt, rw; as tay,a^ ‘^grass/’ for 
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trina^ idu, '^Btraight,” for rijii, '‘seaBon/’ 

for 

% ©Ni), aiy becomes 6, e^ as ^QS5©, hela^ ^‘moimt ” for 

©'fe^csac?, saila. 

3. ©‘Oj auy becomes ®, o, as (9^S3^g(^, sonditrn, for 
cO&j saundaryya^ comely.” 

4. A long vowel is generally shortened as 6srfj eh^ ‘^‘oiie/’ 

for 653 a, 4ka ; <s^esQ<5^(e|ae5, 6‘oZos, “sixteen/’ for sddasa ; @(33, 
7 na^a, “road” for §)o(Sj imrga ; isimtj “lord” for 

iswara. 

5. The dental sibilent C3, s, represents the palatal and the 
lingual ; as 8Q, visi^ “twenty,” for 8ocsa<Si, vinsati ; COi0, seta, 
“ sixty,” for shashti ; CO, sa, “six” for 5/ia.<f7^ 

6. Aspirated consonants are reduced to their unaspirated 

sounds, sometimes with QO, /?., to compensate for the loss of the 
aspirate ; as S®, hima, “land,” for bh'dmi ; ©§, vidi, 

“manner,” for ©S, vidhi ; dehena^ “religious medita- 

tion,” for 8 :so23^, dhydna, 

7. €), clia, is changed either to cs, sa, or g, da, sometimes 

to ta ; as ea^d, satara, “four” for chaiur ; pas, 

“five” for 0@,paficliai (^<:s^:i^6i,godiiTu, “an object of sense”, for 
(S^eooSd, gdcham ; ^gcd, tudus, “fourteen,” for ©^^C6S, cAa- 
turddasa. The change of ©, clia, to co, sa, is not peculiar to the 
Sinhalese alone : it is a feature of the Bengdli and Mar^ithf too, 
Mr. Beames says, “ In Eastern Bengal, where the pronuncia- 
tion reaches the utmost limits of corruption, cliha is regularly 
sounded as s, and in that dialect of Bengal spoken in Assam, 
not only has the s sound driven out the chlia but also has in 
many cases still further parsed into So it is in Sinhalese ; 

sanda, “moon,” from Sanskrit ©4§, cliandra, is reduced to 

CS5<JJ, ha7ida ; o©, paficha, “five is pasa, and reduced 
further into DCb^, palm ; dasa, “ten” becomes daha. 
This CS) ha is sometimes still further reduced in Sinhalese, 
by dropping it altogether and retaining only its inherent 
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vowelj e. g.j Sanskrit, sayyd^ “ bed” ; Prakrit^ sejja ; 

SiiTihaleso, ^ er^a^ the first form of which seems to have been 

spida, then henda, and now enda. 

8. t5, ja, is often changed to da ; as Qq-j laja^ ‘^parched 

grain,” Si^ihalese^ Qq, lada ; ^*netj” Sinhalese, <J0, 

dela, 

9. The Sanskrit conjunct consonant cq, gna^ is changed in 

Pali to na^ which is changed in Sii^halese to ss:), ti; as ce^ sO, 
guana “wisdom/’ Pali, uana^ Sinhalese, '5^, nma^ 9'^? 

pragfuU ‘‘wisdom/’ Pali, o pannd^ SinhalesCj Oi5^3, pena. 

10. d), d^ and ar^ changed to (§, /, in Prakrit ; and 
Sinhalese adopts it^ e,g,^ (9^sco<s^0 solos, “sixteen,” for 

■ shodasa; teles, “thirteen/’ for (9^^c5c3, terasa^ 

<^Qo£^, atalos, “ eighteen,” for qpdD5£0, atlhdrasa, Sinhalese 
also changes 0, t, into 0, /, as Jcarhatali^a, Sii^halese, 

25^8^0, IcaJkula, “crab.’ 

11. Prakrit (in which is included Pali) always reduces 

conjunct consonants of difFerent classes to one class : this is 
done by eliding one and doubling the other ; 0vi), dliarmay 
“scriptures,” is written dhamma^ CfCS©, aswa, “horse” 

is written assa ; mudga, “kidney beans/’ is '^^5535, 

mugga\ punya, “merit,” is punna, in Prakrit, and 

punna in Pdli; matsya, “fish,” is written machchha. 

The Sinhalese still further reduces these to single consonants by 
eliding one of them ; as dam, or <5(20©, daham, “scriptures”; 

^^cd, as^ “horse;” §5:3, mungu, “kidney beans;” Q^,pin, “merits” 

masu, “fish.” 

12. In Prakrit, consonants are elided in the middle or end 
of words, and sometimes in the beginning also ; but in Si^ihalese 
the hiatus thus occurring is avoided either by the coalition of the 
vowel or by the insertion of semi-vowels : thus, 
(9^0 Jctz 5, trailokya, “ the three worlds,” is in Prakrit 
teloa^ but in Sinhalese we ‘find ^(5^00 0, iilova, H(?ire we have 
the semi -vowel S, inserted between tlie vow<ds o and a. For 
the Sanskrit nahhasiala, “sky,” w^e find in Prakrit naltaaku where 
both the b and the nexus st are lost. The Sinhalese avoids the 
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aspirate eliding tlie first letter of the conjunct consonant, 
and -we get nuhatala. Pralcrit, naa^ “ nine/’ 

Sinihalese, nava ; Prakrit , visah “twenty/’ Si:gihalese, ©63, 
visi, 

13. The Sii^halese sound qpi, 6, comes into play when a 
long u, or is shortened, or a nexus preceded by Cp, a, is 
elided, e, g,, dshadha, ^^name of a month (June and 

July),” emla ; makshihi^ mesi; 

hastin^ “elephant,” et ; shaskti, “ sixty” 

If IS rIso a substitute for ©, e, as vellij “ creeper” 
Sinhalese ©r "b vel. Though in Bengali and other vernaculars 
of India there is no letter corresponding to the Si:ghalese 
yet Mr. Beames says: — “In some instances in Bengali the vowel 
©, e, has a short harsh sound, like that of English a in hat. 
Thus ek, “one,” sounds yak or acJc/' This is just what the Sinha- 
lese qpxs ?? h : the vowel changes entirely depend upon the 
])receding or succeeding vowels oi' a word. 

The following examples will shew that a large number of 
words with slight modifications, is common to all. I work on 
the materials supplied by Beames. 

Skr.^ karkataka “ crab Pdli, kakkata ; S. kankido ; H. 
kekara ; Si^. kakulu, “ sea crab.” 

Skr. karkatika ; “cucumber Pd. kakkdri ; S. kalddf ; 
H. kakadi ; 0., B. kakudi ; Si\i. kekiri, 

8kr. karbiira, “ variegated S. kubi'ro ; H. kabara, kdba- 
ra ; Sin. kabara. 

Skr. kshana ; “ moment S. khina ; H. khana, khana, 
chhana ; Sin. kena, sena. Here kena comes by the elision of the 
lingual 5/i, and sena by eliding the k and dentalizing the 
lingual sJu 

Skr. kshama, “ pardon S. khima ; H. chhama, khiina ; 
P. chhima ; Si]p. kamd, sama. 

Skr. vanka, “ crooked S. vingu ; H. banka, bdnkd ; 
Sin. vak. 


^ S. stands for SindRi ; B. Bengdli ; H. Hindi ; 0. Oriya ; P. Pan- 
jdbi ; M. Mfharatbi ; G-. Gajurdthi ; Sin. Sinhalese : Pr. Prdkrit : Pd. 
Pdli ; Skr. Sanskrit. 
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Skr. pushkai’a, tank Pd, pokkliarani ; B. piikhura ; H. 
pokkara ; Sip. pokuna, poknrn. 

Skr. vatrrd, ^^calf;” Pa. vaccka ; B. bachura ; 0. bacbhtiri ; 
H. bacbharu, bacbhada ; Sip. vassa, adjectively, yalni. 

Skr, yangana, brinjal Pa. yatipgana ; B. bagiina ; H. 
baigana ; Sip. yap, as in yapbatn, wliicb latter word is from 
bhanta, solemim melongena. 

Skr. ndiimbara, fig tree B. diimiiTa ; Sii^. dibnk 

Skr. innshala, pestle B. mnshnla ; Sip. mobola, indla. 

Skr. ausliadba, medicine B. asliud ; Sip. osii, 

Skr. anguli, “ finger H. ungali; P. iingnli ; Sip. engili. 

Skr. chakslin, eye B. clionkba ; cliolia ; Sip. (old) sak« 

Skr. bindn, drop f H. bfinda, bunda ; M., P., G. id ; S* 
biindo, biinda ; Sin. bindn. 

Skr. ikshn, ^^ngarcane Pa. ikka, nclicbbu ; Pr. ncbclibn, 
H. lik ; Sip. nk, (old) ik, 

Slq'. sayyd, bed/’ Pr. sejjd ; H. sej : P. S. ich ; G., M. 
sej ; 0-5 H. sajya ; Sip. enda. 

Skr. yalli, “creeper /’ Pr. yolli ; H. bel, beli ; P,, S., G., 0. 
beli ; Sip. yel. 

Skr. badbira, “deaf/’ P., H. babird ; G. belie ro ; Sip. 
bibird, bird. 

Skr. samaya, “ time /’ H. same ; Sip. sann^, hama, dma. 

Skr. kadalf, “plantain /’ H., P. kela ; M., G., kdl ; Sin. 
kebel, kesel. 

Skr. yidyut, “lightning, ; H. bijali ; B., M., G., P., 
0. bijull ; Sin, yidiili, yidili. 

Skr. bdluka, “ sand /’ 0. bdli ; S. vari ; B. ball ; M., P., 
S., H. bdlu ; Sin. yeli. 

Skr. paniya, “water /’ Pr. paniap ; H., B., M., G., P., 0., 
S. pan! ; Sip, pen. 

Skr. allka, “false Pr. aliap ; IJ. alika; Sip. ali, as in ali- 
born, literally “ a false lie.” 

Skr. kachcbapa, “ tortoise f ’ H., P, kcblmd ; S. kacblmp ; 
B. kdchbbmi; Siii. (old) kesii)), (modern) kesbe. 

Skr. kuddala, “ hoe S. kodari ; G. kdibiro ; B. koildla ; 
0. kodd ; Sip, iidtiln. H(we the k is dro})iH^d altogether. 
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Skr. prishta, ^^back H., B. pftlia; 0. pithi ; P. pittlia; Gr. 
pitba ; Sin. pita. 

Slq:. mritti, “ earth M. inati ; B., Gr., 0. mati ; H. 
mitti, matti, mati ; Sin. meti. 

Skr. pitri, “father Pr. pia ; P. piii ; S. pin ; Sin. piya. 

Skr. matri, “znother Pr, maa ; P. maii ; S. man ; Si^i. 
inavn. 

Skr. bhratri, “ brother Pr, bhaa ; P. bhaii ; S, bhan, 
Sip. (old) be. ' 

Skr, inrita, “ dead Pr, mado, mao, mno ; H. mna ; P. 
mnid ; S. mno ; G, mnvnp ; M, mele ; 0. mala ; Sin. mala. 

Skr. bhakta, “ devotedness H., and the rest, bhagata ; 
Si:p., beti. 

Skr. rakta, “ red Pr. ratta ; li., and the rest, ragata, 
rakata ; Sin, rat, ratn, reti. 

Skr. dharma, “ religion H., and the rest, dharania ; Si:p. 
dam, daham, darnma. 

Skr, stri, “ woman S. tiriya ; P. tiraya ; 0* tiri, vulgo 
tila ; Siri. (old) itn, itiri, vulgo^ istiri. 

Skr. eranda, “ castor~oil plant ; * II. rendi \ Sip. endarn, 
erandn. 

bkr. nidra, “sleep H. ninda ; M. nida, nija ; P. ninda; 
S, ninda ; Sip. ninda. 

Skr. chaya, “ shadow;” Pr. chaa ; H., P, '/r/.,cha; S. chap- 
va, cdiap; Sip. (old) soya, (modern) he, as in heiualaya, “shadow 
ot one’s self sevana, hevana, “ shadow.” 

Skr. sphatika, “ clirystal;” H. phitakari ; M. phatakf ; S. 
phitald ; 0., P., G., B. pliatakari ; Sin. palipgu. 

^ Skr. swapanap, “ sleeping Pr. sivinno, sivino ; Pd. su- 
pino, dreaming ; H. sona ; P. soand: S. sumhann; G. suvap; 
B. soite ; 0. sdibd ; Sin. hina, “ dream.” 

It is obvious that the Sinhalese comes from the Prdkrit 
sivino, by the elision of the semivowel -y. The coalision of the 
two similar vowels -would make it, sina : h as has been already 
remarked changes into 7/, and we get hind. 

Skr. Pd. vapanan, “ sowing f’ H. l,6nd ; B. Iniana ; 0. 
boibd ; Sin. va])ura. 
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Skr. sapatha, oath,” curse Pr. savaho ; H. soDiha ; 
P. sohii^ ; S. sunhnri ; Sip. hava, — ^the anga or stem in havam 
now obsolete. 

Skr. kaparda, cowrie H. kandi ; M., G., P., S., 0. 
kava^ ; Sin. kavadi. 

Skr. tapa, heat H., and the rest, tava, tdn ; Sip. 
tava, the stem in the verb tavam. 

Skr, narikela, ^^cocoamit Pr. pari elo ; H. nariyala ; M.- 
narala ; P. narelu, naleru ; S. narele ; G. nairu ; Sip. (old) 
neraln. 

Skr. nagara, citj" Pr. paari, nayari ; H. naka ; G. 
nayari ; Sip. nnvara. 

Skr, sngandha, “fragrant Pr. snapdha ; H., P. sanndhd ; 
Sip. suvanda, 

Skr, siichi, “ needle Pi%, H., P, siil ; S,, M., G. soya ; 
0., B. soca ; Sip. idi. Here the S ch has changed into q d, and 
by the influence of the vowel Q u, has changed into §* i, 
and ec s, has become go /i, and dropped. See Beames Vol, 1. 

§ 34. 

Skr. rajd, “ king Pr, raa ; H. rati; in the rest, rao ; 
Sip. rada, raja 

Skr khddanap, “ eating Pr. khdanam ; H. khdna ; P. 
kdhpa; S. khdipn; M. khanep; G. khavup; 0. khaiba; B. khdite; 
Sip. kana, 

Skr. pipdsa “thirsty H., and the rest, piydsa; Sip. (old) 
pavas, (modern) pipasa, vulffo tibaha. Here is an instance of p 
changing to t : the only other instance I have noticed is where 
pippall, “ long pepper,” becomes ti[)pli ; but the Siphalese word 
tippli comes from the Tamil, as most of the names of medicinal 
drags coming from the southern coast of India. The old 
Siphalese word found in hooks is vagapul. 

Skr. prapapa, “ getting H. paua, pdnna ; P. pdund ; S. 
pdinn ; G. pauavnp ; M. pavanen ; B. pdite : 0. pdibd ; 
Sip. pamuna ; “ arriving,” Here the p has as usual changed 
into V, and thence to m, as in nava, “ nine ; Sip. nama.” 

Skr. kapdta ; H. kapot ; Sip. kobeyiyd ; “ wild dove.” 
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Skr. kiimbhakara, potter H. kumhd.r; Sin. kubal. 

Skr. siikara, pig H. siiar ; Sin. (old) hiira, (modern) 

lira. 

Skr. karpAsa, cotton S. kapahaj kapaha ; P. kapah ; 0. 
kapa ; Sip* kapu 

Skr. nnikba, “face Pr.j H. mtipba ; P. mnhtip, mtinhn ; 
S. mnpbiin Sip. miiya, nnlna. 

Skr. sitbila, “ loose Pr. sidhilo ; H., M., G., dMla ; 
P. dhilla 1 S. dhiro B., 0., dbild ; Sip. ibil, Hhil, Hla. 

These may be extended to any length. 

It was my intention to add to this a few remarks on the 
pronouns, the. case endings, verbs and their terminations and the 
particles which arc called the “ vsinews and ligaments” of lan- 
gnage, bnt this paper has extended to a greater length than was 
originally intended, and I reserve my remarks on them for 
another paper. 
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NOTE* 


Mdldive Numerals . 

The inconvenient duodecimal mode of numeration was for- 
merly exclusively used bj the Maldivians — the numerals from 
1 to 12 being almost identical with the Si:^ihalese ; but, though 
still in vogue here and there, it is gradually dying out, and rarely 
employed in business calculations. Beyond 10 a modified form 
of the HindiAitdm decimal numeration is that in common use. 
Some conliision, however, arises from the co-existence of the 
two systems ; f anas or fansds may be either 48 or 50 ; hiya 

or saUka^ 96 or 100.” (“ The Maidive Islands,” Sessional 

Papers, Oeylon, 1881, p. 121.) 

Mr. Albert Gray in giving the Maidive nuiiKuads recorded 
by Pyrard with their Sinhales<^ (^ijuivalents, add-? in a foot 
note : — After this number Pyrard lias the following : — ‘ Note 
that they have the numbers up to twelve (as we have them 
up to ten) : then they go on by twelves, and their liuiidred 
is 96, or eight times 12,’ It will be seen by the numbers 
which follow that those only which are correct according to 
Sl^ihalese enumeration are compounds of dolos, viz., tin dolos, 
passedolos, and addolos* They are simply, ‘ thi'ce dozen’, ^ fiv e 
dozen,’ and ^ seven dozen.’ On the other hand, those which 
are not compounds of dolos are altered values of the ordinary 
Siiihalese decimal numbers. Yet it is strange that Pyrard could 
make mistakes with numbers so low as ^ twenty-four’ and ^ forty- 

height’ which by analogy ought to be dedolos and hdradolos 

It seems that the Maldivians count much by dozens ; indeed; 
Christopher (Trans. Bom, Geog. Sue. 1836-8, p, 69) says, 


Mr. Ranasiyiba’s paragraph (p. 211) on Maidive numerals justifies 
this note. — B. Hon, Bee. 
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‘ they reckon by twelves, as we do by tens but they have not 
abandoned altogether the decimal system. If, however, 
and panas really stand for ‘ twenty-four’ and ^ forty-eight/ it 
will be interesting to know the Maidive for ^twenty’ and 
^fifty.’ ” (Journ. R. A. S., VoJ. viii. n. s. 1878, pp. 193-4.) 

Mr. Ranasinha has idghtly shown, from a comparison with 
the Sinhalese, the true meaning and value of the forms, fassehiy 
fanas, and hiya ; but it is difheult to account for the anomaly of 
their employment in a duo-decimal system, otherwise than as 
relics of an original decimal numeration, which, from unknown 
causes, was temporarily abandoned, only to reassert itself, though 
under a different garb more closely resembling other Aryan 
vernaculars than Sinhalese. 

The following table of Maidive numerals exhibits both 
systems 
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MALDIVE 

NUMEEALS. 

Duo-decimal. 

Decimal.f 

1 

eke' 




2 

de’ 



3 

tine’ 




4 

hatare’ 




5 

fahe’ 


^ id. 


6 

baye’ 



7 

hate’ 




8 

arhe’ 




9 

nuvaye’ 




10 

dihaye’ 




11 

ekolohe' 

egara 


12 

dolohe’ 

bfira 


13 

dolos-eke’ 

tera 


14 



sauda 


^b 



fanara 


16 



sola 


17 



.satara 


18 


>- &o., 

arlnira 


19 


ona-vihi 

20 



vihi 


21 



<4va- ^ 


22 



Ul- 1 


23 

j 


te- y-viK 

24 

fassebi 

sn 11 - i 


2d 

fassehi-eke’ 

fa mil- ^ 


26 



sab-bis 


27 



hata- 


28 1 



kvhk- 

>* viS 

29 



ona-tirfs 

30 

31 



tiris 

et- 


32 



bafc“ 


33 



tet- 


34 

35 



saU' 

fansa- 

ti ris 

3G 


tiu-doloH 

vsa- 


37 

ti n-dolos-oke’ 

satu- 


38 

1 


arhu- J 

30 



ona-salis 

40 



sal in 


41 



ek-iilis 


42 

43 



ba- 

te-. 


44 



sanra- 

> 

45 



fansa- 

46 



sa- J 

47 



hat-alis 



f Transcribed from a list given in a Maidive tniiih, or commentary 
on the kuran. — B. Bon. Bee. 
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Duo-decimal. 

Decimal. 

48 

fanaa 

arh-dlis 

49 

fanav-fke’ 

ona-fansas 

50 

fanas-de’ 

fansas 

51 

I 

1 

eka- 1 

52 

ba- 

53 


te- 

54 

55 

y &Q,, 

saura- , 
fansa- j 


sa- 

57 

1 

satu- 1 

58 

! 

arhu- J 

59 


ona-hatti 

.60 

fas-doloa 

hatti 

61 

fas-doIOvS-eke’ 

eka-hatti 

62 

1 

{ 

1 


63 



04 

65 



. &c. 

66 



67 



68 




69 


ooa-hattiri 

70 

1 

hattiri 

71 

1 

ekah vttiri 

72 

fahili 

1 

■ 

73 

fahiti-cke’ 



74 




75 



. & 0 ., 

76 



77 




78 

79 

&o., 

J 

ona-/ihi 

80 


ahi 

81 

82 


ek-ahi 
])a~ "] 

83 

J 

te- I 

84 

had-iiolos 

saura- }-yalii 

85 


fansa- | 

8 () 


sa- J 

87 

( 

sat-ahi 

88 

j 

arii-dhi 

89 

1 

o-navai 

90 

91 

i - itc., 

iiavai 
(‘ka- 1 

92 


bay a- ! 

93 



94 


sauraya- f 

95 

] 

. - iiavai 

lanaaya- | 

1)6 

Iliya 

saya- 

97 


sata- { 

98 


arha- J 

99 


ona-satta 

100 


sateka 
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PROCEEDINGS - 1881 . 


Committee Meeting, 
February 2, 1881. 


Present : 

The Hon. Colonel A. B, Fyers, R.E., President, in the Chair. 


J. Capper, Esq., 

W. Ferguson, Esq., 

H. J. Mac Vicar, Esq., 


Revel. E. F. Miller, M.A., 

J. G. Smither, Esq., 

J.L. Vauderstraaten,Esq, m.d.j 


H. G. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting, 

2. — The Hon. Secretary stated, that on assuming duties befound that 
the Proceedings” of the Society had not been published (with the 
exception of the President’s Address for 1879, printed in the Journal 
for 1880, Parti.) since 1873-4. He proposed to issue shortly in 
pamphlet form the ^‘Proceedings, 1875 to 1880.”* An effort would 
he made in future to publish the Society’s “ Proceedings'^ regularly 
at the close of each year. — Approved. 

3, — With reference to the long delay in the issue of a new 
Catalogue of the C. A. S. Library, the Hon. Secretary laid before the 
Meeting a rough manuscript Catalogue, on which the Librarian of 
the Museum had been long engaged, and expressed bis opinion that, if 
printed in its present form, it would be unsuited to fulfil the purpose 
of sure and ready reference. Under the circumstances it was hoped 
that additional delay for the preparation of a satisfactory Catalogue 
would be held justifiable. The Hon. Secretary consented to devote 
such attention to this work, as leisure might allow him. 

4, — Xhe Meeting was informed that the stock of several back Num- 
bers of the Society’s Journal had become exhausted— -not a single 
copy remaining evSn in the 0. A. S. Library, — viz., 1848-9 ; 
1849-50 ; 1853 (1 pt.) ; 1856 8 (2 pts.) ; 1858-9 | 1860-1 ; 1870-1. 
The Honorary Secretary had addressed Government (January 

with a view to obtaining permission for tbe said Journals to be 
reprinted at the Government Press, from copies kindly placed at his 
service by D. Ferguson, Esq., and the boon had been readily granted 
(January 20feh). 

5, — In order to put an end to the present confusion arising from the 
irregular numbering and paging of past Journals, it was suggested 


* Issued in March, 1881. 
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by the Hon. Secretary that the Committee should once for all sanction 
an authoritative uumbering and division of the series. 

A.ppvovedi and the matter left entirely in the hands of the Hon. 
Secretary. 

6, — The Hon. Secretary stated that on going over the Books, &c , 
belonging to the Library, he discovered that a large proportion 
required immediate binding or rebinding# and moved for a special vote 
under this head. 

The Committee sanctioned an expenditure of Rs. 200, to be devoted 
to this object. 

7, — It was notified by the Hon. Secretary tbat^^ in accordance with 
Resolution 2, passed at the Committee Meeting held July 16th^ i880, 
the Sub-Oommittee had met, and selected new Books for the Library 
to the vafixe of £50 ; and that the order had been sent to Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. 

8, — A Greneral Meeting was decided to be held in April, prior to 
CoL Fyers’ departure to England. 

It Was announced that several Members had promised Papers. 


Genbbal Meeting. 
April 7, 1881. 


Present : 


, "I'he Hon. Colonel Fyets^ 

C* W^all# Esq., Vice-Ptesd. 

J. Capper, Esq., 

W. Ferguson, Esq., 

S. Green, Esq., 

A. Murray, Esq., Honorary 
■ Treasurer. 

1. — The Minutes of the last 
confirmed. 


B.E.ji President, in the Chair, 

E. F, Perera, Esg., 

Hon. P. Rtoa-Nfithan , 

W. P. Ranasi^ha, Esq., 

I J. G. Smither, Esq., 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon, 

I Secretary. 

Meeting (Annual) were read and 


2. — The following new Members were then duly elected : — 


G. A. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c,s. 

C. Bruce, Esq., 

S, M. Burrows, Esq , c.c.s. 

P. Dias Bandaranayaka, 
Mahd-Mudaliydr, 

W. H. G. Duncan, Esq., 

C. P. Hall, Ksq.,‘ 


A, J ayawardana, Mudaliy^r, 
J. D. Mason, Esq., o.c.s. 

L. 0. Pyemont-Pyemont, Esq., 
c o.s. 

J. G. Wardrop# Esq., 

H. White, Esq., o.c.s. 

W. T. Wr^gg, Esq., c.c.s. 


* Journal since consecutively numbered, divided into Yoliimes, and 
“Summaiy” issued by Honorary Sec rctaiy. 
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The foUowiDg gentlemen 'were re«admitted as Members 

J. Loos, Esq., M.B., H. Nevill, Esq., o.c.s., and G-. E. Worthing^ 
ton* Esq., c.c.s. 

3. — The Hon. Secretary announced that the new Books fot' the 
C. A. S. Library, ordered in February from Messrs. Triibnef & Co,, 
were on their way out. He also laid on the table a list of Books, 
presented to, or purchased by, the Society since the Annual Meeting 
in December, 1880, 

4. — The following Papers were then read : — 

i. — Hindu Astronomy as compared with the European science, 

by S. Meryin, Esq. 

ii. — Some sculptured ruins at Horai}a^ by J. G. Smither, Esq. 

iii. — Goldin Ceylon: a sketch, by A. C. Dixon, Esq. 

iv. — Specimens of Sinhalese proverbs, byL. De Zotza, Maha- 
Mu daily ar. 

V. — Ceylon Bee culture, by S. Jayatilaka, Mudaliydr, 

In the absence of the authors Papers iii. and t. were read by the 
Hon. Secretary, and Paper iv. by W. P, Ranasi^ha, Esq, 

Mr. G. Wall initiated a very interesting critical discussion regard- 
ing the asserted discovery of the laws of gravitation before Sir Isaac 
Newton’s time. 

5. — The Hon. the Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the gen- 
tlemen who had sent in Papers. — Carried nem. eon, 

6. ~The President (Hon. Colonel A. B. Fyers, r.e)., announced Ms 
contem-plated immediate departure for England, adding that during 
hrs abBbnce, George Wall, Esq., Vice-President, would assume the. 
chair, 

7. — The Hon. the Chairman proposed that tjie following gentl^e^fia^ 
be invited to become Honorary Members ; — 

(a) L. De Soyza, Mahd-Mudaliydr. 

(Jb) M. M. Kiintd. 

Seconded by George Wall, Esq., and unanimously earried, 

— A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by G. Wall, Esq., 
and seconded by J. G. Smither, Esq., concluded the Meeting. 

Copies of the Summary of C. A. S Journals, 1345-1880,” 
just compiled by the Hon. Secretary, (Vide Resolution 5, Com- 
rnittee Meeting,. February 2nd, l«8i), were distilbuted among 
Memb^s. 
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Additions to Library. 


Balagrabasdntiya (Sinhalese) — From Author. 

Classified Index to the Sanscrit MSS. in the Palace at Tanjtir 
Part 3rd. 

Ddsayura, Ocean of Verbal roots, The, 1880. (Sinhalese), — From 
Author. 

Dlpawa^sa, The — Presented hy Ceylon GovernmenU 

Drama of Princess Polina, 1879, (Sinhalese). '] 

Ganitas astray a, Arithmetic (Sii^halese). yFrom Authors^ 

Hindti Chronology and Antediluvian History, J 

Journal of the R.A.S. of Bengal, VoL XLIX, Part I, ' 

No. IV., 1880. 

Do. do. do. Part IL I From /S'. 

No. ni, 1880. r Bengal. 

Do, do. do. Part 11. 

No. IV., 1880, J 

Lepidoptera of Ceylon, (Moore) Parts I. and IL, ISSl. -^Presented 
hy Ceylon Government.. 

Malwarapatalaya and Bdlagrahasdntiya (Sinhalese). — From Author. 

Nitl Nighanduva,* (English and Siijhalese). — Presented hy Ceylon 
; Government. 


Notes upon a Denarius of Augustus Caesar. — Presented. 
Our Colony. — From Author. 


Proceedings of the P. A. S. Bengal, July, 1880. 


Do. 

do. 

August, 1880. 

Do. 

do. 

November, 1880, 

Do, 

do. 

January, 1881. 


Report on the Amaravati Tope, (fee,, Excavations on 
its site in 1877. 

■Sanscrit Manuscripts of the Mahd-Pajti of Bikaner. 
Sdsanavapsa Dipo (Pali) 


Simdlakana Dipani (Pali) 


-From Aiithor. 




wtj ^ D 


I Presented. 


Transactions of the E, A. S, Japan, VoL 8, Part IIL, 1880. ) ^ ss 

Do. do. Vol. 8, Part IV., 1880. ^ 

Po* do. Vol. 9, P,art X, 1880. ^ 

Vinayapitakam, Vols, I, IL--- Presented hy Ceylon Government. 


We >vere enabled to report biitbriefiy tbe meeting of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Sfjciety hedd at the Museum yesterday. It was a pity 
that more Members were not present, as the Papers read were interesting. 
Those Papers were, however, too numerous to allow of free discussion upon 
them. . ^ 
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The first Paper read wa>B by Mr. S, Mcrvin, a Jaffna Tamil, upon 

Hindu Astronomy as compared with the JEuropean science''" Thfe 
reader spent some time in apologising for his lack of eloquence and 
learning, and then read extracts from his Paper. The study of Astrology, 
he said, was cultivated by the immediate descendants of ' Adam ; 
Josephus informed us that the sons of Seth were engaged in studying ^ 
Astronomy. From the Egyptians the science passed to the Gre^s. 

It seemed to have gone from Chaldea to India and China 2,000 years 
B.O. The records of the efforts of the early Indian Astronomers were, 
however, wrapt in obscurity. At first the Hindus thought the earth, 
was roiind, and that the eclipses of the moon were caused by the earth’s 
shadow. Some, however, maintained that the earth, though round, was ' 
at rest in the centre. A few believed that the earth was flat. Mr. Mervin 
then referred to the principles put forward by Ptolemy, and proceeded to 
show that Hindu astronomy was very different from its mythology. After 
a short dip into Hindu mythology he turned more directly to the real 
subject of the paper. Many doctrines of Hindu astronomy, he said corres- 
ponded with European science. The laws of gravitation were known to 
the Hindus long before Sir Isaac Newton’s time. The Hiiidfls believed 
ages ago that the atmosphere extended 60 miles from the earth, and he 
reminded them that European science had decided that the atmosphere 
could not extend more than 50 or 60 miles. He quoted from several old 
Tamil works to show that a great many years ago the Hindils held very 
similar opinions as to the planets as those held by the Europeans of to-day. 

Mr. George Wall, (after one or two Members had expressed their interest 
in the Paper read) said he presumed that no one would imagine that any 
facts stated touching the alleged discovery of the laws of gravitation before. 
Sir Isaac Hewton’s time were time, That the movements of the planets 
were well known was of course admitted, as they were mentioned in the 
old astronomical books and in the Scriptures. Facts of observation were 
very different from those laws which govern the movements of planets. 
He concluded that Mr. Mervin did not profess to state that th6 laws of 
gravitation were really known by the ancient Hindus. Jf such an allegation , 
were made for a moment, the met that the Hindus thought tljat the sun 
revolved round the earth would explode the idea. That one fact was suffi- 
cient to shf>w that the laws of gravitation were not in the slightest degree 
understood in olden times by the Hindfls. He was quite a ware that the 
ancients had a pretty accurate knowledge of the movements of the planets, 
but they did not know the causes- About the time of the transit of Venus 
a very leai-ned gentleman in Colombo said to him that lie could not under- 
stand why the Government were taking so many observations and spending 
so much money and trouble in doing so, seeing that they knew exactly 
when the transit would take place. When the speaker told this gentleman 
that they did not yet know what distance Venus and the sun were from 
the earth, which it was very important to ascertain, he was quite astonished. 
Th.‘y could easily tell the exact time shown by the town clock in the 
towex% but they could not so easily tell the exact diameter <f the face. 
They know the exact movements and causes of the eclipses, but the laws 
of gravitation were ^ '-"'I ■■“■cret till the days of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Mr. Smither then ■ . . ■ - upon Some ruins at Horana'' 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell (Hon Sec.} read Mr. A. 0. Dixon’s Paper on Gold 

in Ceylon"' 
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A few “ Sinhalese proverbs from a large number of specimens by L. De 
Zoyza, MaM-MudaHy£r, were read' by Mi\ Kanasigiba, in the absence of 
the Mahd-Mudaliydr, 

Samuel Jayatilaka Mudaliydr’s Paper on Bee Culture in CeyM^ was 
read by the Hon, Secretary. 

The Hon. the Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to those gentlemen 
who had written or read Papers. He said tliat they had had such a number 
of Papers that it had been almost impossible to pause and discuss the merits 
of any of them. He quite concurred with the remarks of Mr. Wall as to 
the knowledge of the Hindus as to gravitation. Upon such a point they . 
might have had a free discussion, had there been time. 

Mr. Wall remarked that he was not quite clear whether Mr. Mervin 
wished to imply that the Hindds really understood the laws of gravitation. 
He proceeded (to Mr, Mervin) : “Ho we xinderstand that your belief is 
that the laws of gravitation, as propounded and explained by N ewton, 
were understood by the ancient Hindus ?’' 

Mr. Mervin : As in other cases the principle was understood by the 
Hindds, but not as improved and made perfect since in the form of a system. 
principle was understood.” 

The Hon. P. Edma-N^than ; The idea is that the Hindds should be 
credited with having conceived the first ideas of the laws of gravitation.” 

Mr. Wall : “ But none of the extracts he has read bear him out : rather 
the opposite. The figures as to the dimensions of the earth and the times of 
the eclipses were ascertained by observation without any knowledge of ihe 
laws of gravitation whatever. The fact that a year consists of days 
and so inany hours could be ascertained without any knowledge of the laws 
of astronomy. No doubt astx'ouomical observations were carried to a very 
high degree of perfection and for a very great period of time, but there has 
not been anything said to show that the laws or principles of gravitation 
were ever propounded before Sir Isaac Newton discovered them. People 
may find out by observation that a clock goes, and also fixxd out what the 
movements indicate, but that does not prove what works the inside of it,” 

Mr. Mervin, to illustrate his meaning, remarked that algebra was in 
existence among the Hindxis ages since, but not in such perfection as among 
Europeans of the present day. And so attraction or gravitation was known 
to the Hindiis. He did not say the laws of gravitation were known to 
perfection. 

Mr. Wall : “ But it is the lam which is everything in this case.” 

Mr. Mervin : “ It says in one of the passages I read that < the earth is 
^standing by its own inherent fotce.’ What is meant by ^ inherent force ?’ ” 
Mr, Wall : ‘‘ The ider ‘‘ •. .^irst of all is shown with bodies 

having no motion. They ■ . ' ■ motion from something. The 

first step towards gravitation is that bodies do not move at'all unless they 
are moved by something. The facts were known, but your facts were 
obtained by observation, while Sir Isaac Newton’s theory was laid down, 
whereby those facts could be confirmed and understood. Sir Isaac laid 
aside for 20 years his idea of the laws of gravitation because they did not 
a^^ee with, observation. No one had the slightest conception of the theory 
till Sir Isaac found it out. Then the whole thing became clear. The facts 
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of ob,aerYatioii were constantly coming into contacfrwitli tiae theory. The 
laws of gravitation required that certain motions should take place by a 
cert^n planet while the facts of obseiwation were utterly opposed to, it* 
It yras afterwards discovered that there was another planet existing beyond 
the one expected to change, and upon which it acted. Thus the fm'ther 
planet was discovered. The law of gravitation was one theory, shnply 
enounced; : c worked out fact like geometry, about which 

there is no ^ '! ■■ law of gravitation as discovered by Newton has 

never been i. -i, apparently, facts were opposed to it, as in the 

case of the new planet, fiirther observations by the aid of the most com- 
plete instruments have shown that the laws of gravitation were perfectly 
correct, the apparently contradictory facts being explained after observa- 
tion,^ No ancient Hindu, as far as at present known, ever had the slightest 
inkling of knowledge of those laws. None of their facts required a 
knowledge of those laws.” 

The subject then dropped.’^ 

The Hon. the Chairman said that was the last Meeting at which be would 
be, present for some time, as he was about to leave for England. It was 
very gratifying to be able to leave the Society in such a flourishing state. 


* Mr. Mervin subsequently published the following letter in the columns 
of the Observer : — 

Dear Sib, — A portion of the Essay on Hindu Astronomy read by me 
at the Asiatic Society Meeting of the 7th instant, runs — The laws of gravi- 
tation were known to the Hindds long before vSir Isaac Newton was born.’ ^ 
The Hindu Astronomer -.v* born in the year 1114, A.D., 

and composed the treatis-- I .. ■ i ;.i i wSiromani” in 1150. In the 

6th verse of the 3rd chapter of that book, the author says : — The property 
of attraction is inherent in the earth. By this property, the earth attracts 
any unsupported heavy thing towards it. The thing appears to be falling, 
but it is in a state of being drawn to the earth,” &c. 

Sir Isaac Newton was horn in the year 1612, A. D., and made the dis- 
covery of tlie laws of gravitation in 1703. 

Does not the above quoted verse elicit that atferaction of gravitation (if 
not the laws thereof) was known to Biskara-Ssiriyir 492 years before 
Newton was born ? tVliy should any one hesitate to acknowledge this? 
I do not say that the laws of gravitation in their entirety were known to 1^e 
Hindus. If one believes that the above verse was written by B^skara- 
asiriyir, could he doubt that the piinciples of attraction were known to 
him? 

Should it be said that Baskara-isariyar knew this merely from his obser- 
vation, and not scientifically, the Hindus would say that even so much was 
not known to the western nations before Sir Isaac Newton’s time; for Sir 
Isaac deduced the attraction from his observation of the fall of an apple. 
Is it not clear that no European that lived before him did ever observe tihe 
fall of an apple, and therefrom deduce the earth’s attractive power ? Most 
sciences and arts are discovered by observation. Man derives his know- 
ledge from observation, conversation, reading and meditation ; observation 
being the first medium. It is therefore no wonder that Baskara-^s^riyllr 
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During Ms absence, Mr. Wall, the Vice-President, would assume the Chair, 
and he was sure Mr. Wail would take an interest in everything affecting 
the Society, and contribute by his well stored mind^ to its benefit. 
He thnnked the Membei’S for the confidence shown in him by his being 
elected upon so many occasions as President, and assured them that 
he should always have the welfare of the Society at heart. At home he 
hoped to be of any use possible. He should try to get such Books, &c , as 
the Hoh. Secretary might wish to obtain. He desired before leaving to 
recommend one very old Member who had held various offices in the Society 
the Mahd-Muddliyar, Louis De Zoyza, for nomination as an Honor 
Member i coupling with his name that of Professor M, Kiint^, who had 
lectured to them, sent Papers, and promised to send more. 

Mr. Gr. Wall seconded, although, as he remarked, the proposal did not 
need a seconder, coming from the Chair. He wished at the same time to 
propose a vote of thanks to the Society’s ‘‘restorer,” Col. Fyers, as the 
Colonel had certainly fulfilled that pa.rt* The Society was in a doi’mant 
state till Col. Pyers took that lively interest in it which had revived it to 
its present position. He (Mr. Wall) had been a witne^^s of the Society’s 
career, and was only sorry that he had done so little for it. 

Mr. Smither endorsed the remarks made by Mr. Wall as to the Presi- 
dent, 

, ' The Hon. President replied, ascribing the praise to the Honorary 
Secretary, who had written to many people as to Papers, and by his 
endeavours had resuscitated the Society. 

The Meeting was then adjourned till some convenient day soon, when 
Papers will be read.— [See Ceylon Ohsermr^ 6th April, 1881.] 


got, at le^t, a faint knowledge of attraction of gravitation from liis obser- 
vation. i!ut that IS no reason whj it should be asserted that he did not 
Know the thing. 

It may be argued that the Hindiis maintain, as Ptolemy did, that the sun 
goes roimd the earth, and that this is inconsistent with the laws of gravit'a- 

nf ^a know, all the laws 

01 gravitation m their entirety. 

As it appeal's that the Europeans here did not all this time know the 
Sirdmani,” it is quite right for them to say that the 

I would now amend the wording of my Essay thus ■ “ The laws of 

rown/’lc^:"" of graStioTwas 


Colombo, 13th April, 1881. 


S. Mervin. 
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Present : 

The Hon. W. H, Ravenscroft, Acting Colonial Secretarj, 

(in the Chair), 

J. Capper, Esq. S, Rajapaksa, Mudaliyar. 

J. B. Gull, Esq. W. P. Ranasii^ha, Esq. 

A. C. Laurie, Esq. J, G, Smither, Esq. 

J. Loos, Esq., M.i>. J.L.Yanderstraaten, Esq., ivr.i). 

A. Murray, Esq., Hon. Treasr. G. Wall, Esq., Yice-Presdt. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1. — The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed, 

2. — The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Society ; — 

The Hon, R. Cayley, Chief Justice (Proposed by the Hon. W. 
H. Ravenscroft, c.c.s., Seconded by A. Murray, Esq.), W. E. 
Davidson, Esq., c.c.s., H, W. Green, Esq., c.C.s., F. H. Price, Esq., 
c.c.s. , G. S. Saxton, Esq., c.c.s. 

The following were re-admitted as Members : — 

W. J. S. Boake, Esq., c.c.s., L. Nell, Esq., and W. E. T. Sharpe, 
Esq., c.c.s. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that His Excellency the Lieut.- 
Governor (the Hon. J. Douglas, c.M.c.) had consented to join the 
Society as its Yice-Patron. 

3. — The Honorary Secretary laid on the table a list of Books px'e- 
seiited to and purchased for the Society’s Library since the last 
Meeting (April 7th). 

4. — The Honorary Secretary then read the following Papers : — 

(i.) A Short Account of the 'principal Eeligious Ceremonies 
observed by the Kandyans of Ceylonf by C. J. R. Le Mesu- 
niER, Esq., c.c.s. 

(ii.) Valentyn’s Account of Adames Peak^ by A. Spencb 
Moss, Esq. 
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(ia.) A Letter from J. G, Smither, Esq., combating Mr. & 
Mervin^s statement of the length of the Yojana ( Paper on 
Hindu Astronomy^'’ 


* The Hon. Sec., Royal Asiatic Society, C. B. 

Deab Sib, — In the interesting Paper on Hindu h stronomy read at the 
General Meeting on Thursday, Mr. Mervin informed us that a “ yojana” 
is considered equal to fi^oe English miles. 

Referring to the glossary given in Tumour’s translation of the Maha- 
wa^so (page 30), I find the following definition of the term which X 
transcribe verbatim 

“ Ydjanah-^paesim : a measure of distance equal to four ^‘gdwutanf and 
each gdwutan, called gow in Singhalese, is equal to four hcetalmas^ and an 
Jimtahma is considered equal to one English mile, which would make a 
ydjanah to be 16 miles.” 

This I have endeavoured to make more clear by the following table, which 
1 have prepared from the above : — 

English Miles. H^itekmas. Gaws. YdJANA. 

1 «= 1 

4 = 4 =1 

16 ^ 16 = 4 = 1 

As the discrepancy between the two statements is so striking, I have 
thought it desirable to invite attention to it, and as Mr. Mervin tells us 
that he has adopted the “ ydjan^” as a standard measure for Ms calculations, 
I venture to suggest that he be requested to favour us at our next Meeting 
with precise information on this important point. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

J. G, Smitheb. 

Colombo, 9th April, 1881. 

The Hon, Sec., Royal Asiatic Society, C. B. 

Deab Sib, — With reference to Mr. J. G. Smithor’s letter to you, dated 
the 9th April, 1881, and forwarded to me on the 20th ultimo, in which it is 
stated, that according to the definition given in Mahfiwapso,” one ydjana 
is equal to 16 English miles, instead of 5 miles as stated by me, I would 
in the first place quote the passage in my Essay referring to my estimate 
in English miles of a ydjana : — 

“ I must say that the measurement of one ydjana is not exactly settled. 
According to a table given in this chapter (44th chap. Andakosam of Skan- 
dapm^na) it is equal to 3*2,000 yards ; according to some other authorities 
it is equal to 16,000 yards; and according to othex'S, to 8,000 yaixls. A 
Chinese monk named ‘ Hieoim-Thsang,’ who visited India in the middle of 
the 7th century, states that in India, according to ancient tradition, a 
ydjana equaled 40 li (a li is about 550 yards). According to the customary 
use of the Indian Kingdoms it is 30 li. But the ydjana mentioned in the 
Sacred Books contains only 16 li ; which smallest ydjana is equal to 5 
English mOes ” 
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4. — Votes of thanks to the writers of the above Papers (proposed 
by the Chairman), and to the Chairman (proposed by G. Wall, Esq., 
Vice-President, seconded by J* G, Smither, Esq,), nnanimonsly 
carried, concluded the Meeting. 

It is a matter of no infrequent occurrence that a term of distance, 
weight, or measurement, is variously estimated at different places; for 
instance : — 

One English foot is somewhat smaller than a Butch foot. 

One English pound (weight) is less than a Butch pound. 


One dollar (money) is considered by the Tamils to be 

£0 

1 6 

By the Americans 

0 

4 2 

One marakal (corn measure) is considered : 

By the people of Southern India to contain ... 

4 

quarts. 

By the people of the Wanni in Ceylon 

10 

do. 

By people in Batticaloa Bistrict ... 

8 

do. 

One K4tham or Gawatham (distance) is estimated : 

By the Indian Tamils to be 

10 

miles. 

By^the Sinhalese of Ceylon 

4 

do. 


Before the introduction of the Imperial Measure, great uncertainty 
existed with regard to weights and measures used in Great Britain ; for 
ifc appears from the Preamble of the Act of 1824 that different weights 
and measures, some larger and some less, were in use in varions places. 
Kor were the weights and measures in Prance, before the Eevolution, free 
from confusion. 


Just in the same manner, one ‘‘ydjana” is estimated : 


By the Indian Historians to be about 

18 

miles. 

By the ancient Indian Government about 

H 

do. 

By the writers of Indian Sacred Books or Shastram 

5 

do. 

By the Sinhalese of Ceylon (see Mahdwapso) 

16 

do. 


It will be seen from the foregoing quotation that I myself have stated in 
the Essay, that the measurement of a^yojana^’tV not exactly settled^ but 
that it is mentioned in the Sacred Books or Sh^strams as equal to 5 English 
miles. 

Further, <‘ydj ana” being a term used by the Indians in their sciences, 
their estimates should be adopted in preference to that of other nations. 

Axjthoeities m favoue op the Estimate op 5 Miles. 

I.-^Winslow’s Tamil and English Bictionary, which is acknowledged to 
to be the best of the kind : — 

“ (oiUfT^FSssr (ydchanai). A measure of distance reckoned foom 4 to 10 
(nalikai), usually about 13 miles. Wilson, about 0 miles. In 
Astronomy, the 5,059th part of a great circle, or on the equator about 
geographical miles (or nearly 5 English miles.)” 
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Additions to Library, 

Antarawarana (Si^lialese), Colombo, 1875. 

Architecture, History of, 1873“-5, 4 Vols., by J, Ferguson, 

P.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


IH — Webster's English Dictionary ; — 

“ Yojan (Sanscrit Y6jana). A measure of distance, varying from 4 to 
10 miles, but usually about 5 (East Indies.) ” 

III.— Chinese monk’s report, as above shown, 5 miles. 


IV. — Mr, D. L. Carroll (Visuvafi^tapillai) one of the graduates of the 
Batticotta Seminary, and the best Astronomer among the Tamils of Jaffna, 
commenced to write Notes and a Commentary on Hindu Astronomy, but 
unfortunately died before completing hi^ work. The following table of 
distances is given by him 

24 A^knlams (nearly an inch) make 1 Cubit. 

4 Cubits „ 1 Dhanu. 

2 Dhanus „ I Dandam. 

500 Dan dams „ 1 Kuppidu, 

4 Kuppidus „ 1 YdjanL 

Mr. Carroll’s Notes say that an apkulam is equal to 5«6th of an inch. 

According to this table a yojana is equal to 384,000 apkulams, or 320,000 
inches. An English mile being 1,760 yards, or 63,360 inches. 


320,000 

63,360 


5*05 English miles, a ydjana. 


V, — The distances in yojanas as given in ancient works on Science, such 
as “ Sdriyasiddhantam,” in regard to the diameter of the Earth, to the 
diameter of the Moon’s disc, to the atmosphex'e surrounding the Earth, &c., 
being multiplied by 5, nearly corresj)ond with the distances in miles as 
given in the European works on Astronomy. This fact is an indirect proof 
that a ydjana as used in Hindi! sciences is apparently 5 English miles. 

I think that the above authorities support my statement, that a ydjana 
(as used in Hindu Astronomy) approximately ^ English miles ^ and that the 
term is used in different places as expressing longer or shorter distances. 

I beg to remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Jaffna, 2nd December, 1881, S, Meevin. 


The Hon. Sec., Eoyal Asiatic Society, C. B. 

Deab Sie, — I return Mr, Mervin’s letter of the 2nd instant, which you 
have been so good as to forward for my perusal with yours of yesterday. 

Mr. Mervin, in replying to my communication of the 9th of April last, 
has furnished much valuable information on the subject of the ‘‘ ydjana,'" 
The several lengths given in his letter are however so widely different one 
from another (varying as they do from 18 miles to 5 miles) that it seems 
more than ever necessary to accept with due caution astronomical calcula- 
tions based on such an uncertain measure of length as the ydjana” 
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Arjau Village, Tlie, in India and Ceylon, by Sir J. B. Phear, 1880. 

Atita Wakya Dipaniya (Sinhalese Proverbs), by A. M. Sdnandyaka. 
— From Author. 


appears to be. Even tbe authorities (Quoted by Mr. Mervin in support of 
his statement do not quite agree on the subject. 

Owing to the great length of Mr. Mervin’s essay, the reading of it at 
the Meeting had to be considerably abridged. Amongst the passages left 
unread was that to v^hich he refers in his letter, and his statement that a 
“ybjana” is equal to 5 English miles was made verbally in reply to a 
question asked by one of tbe Members j^resent. 

Mr. Mervin will understand that my sole object in drawing attention to 
this matter was to elicit information on a doubtful point, and certainly the 
best thanks of the Society are due to that gentleman for taking so much 
pains to supply it. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Colombo, 13th December, 1881, J. Gr. Smither. 


From the following additional authorities it would appear, on the whole, 
safer to put the ydjana at from 7 to % miles. 

“ Bopp (‘ ISTalus/ p, 213) says it is equal to 8 English miles 

By following Fa Hian’s route between places of which the identity ivS 
beyond question, as between Muttra and Canouje, and between Patna and 
Benares, we find the yojan in his time to be as nearly as possible 7 English 
miles ; and this agrees much better with what we find the yojan to be, if 
we resolve it into its component parts : — 

8 barley corns == 1 finger [angula]. 

24 fingers == 1 dund* 

1,000 dund == 1 ki*osa. 

4 krosa — 1 y^jan. 

This makes the yojan equal to 6 miles, 106 yards, and 2 feeP^ — (JPrincep^s 
Indian Antiquities, Vol ii., p. 130). 

“ The ydjmia, according to Mogalldna’s scale {AhMddnappadipikd)^ would 
be equal to between 12 and 12^ miles, and this is the length given by Childers, 
(JPdli DicL) ; but I think it is certain that no such scale as Mogallina 
gives was ever practically used in Ceylon. The finger joint (fmgula), span 
(vidattlii), and cubit (ratana') may have been used for short lengths ; the 
usahlia for longer ones ; the gdvuta and yojana for paths or roads ; but I 
doubt whether any attempt was made in practice to bring these different 
measures into one scheme.” — (Rhys Davids, in Numismata Orientalia, 
p. 15, 1877.) 

Mi\ Bhys Davids then proceeds to give a tabulated statement of 30 
passages on the length of the ydjana, disclosing an average of about eight 
miles to the ydjana, and sums up : — ‘‘ W e have no data as yet for deter- 
mining the sense in which the word ydjana is used in the Three Pitakas ; 
in the 5th century Pdli Literature it means between 7 and 8 miles’* (p, 17). 
See too Alwis’ ‘ Attamgaluvai}saj p.p. 7, 8. ‘‘ Great misapprehension 

prevails as to the precise measure of a ydjana, which, I believe, could not 
have been more than 7 or 8 English milesS'* — H, C. P, B., Hon. Sec^ 
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Buduguna Tarangamdlaya (Sinhalese), 1878. 

Buddha, and his Doctrine, by 0. Kistner. — Presented, 


Catalogue, Descriptive, of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese Literary 
Works of Ceylon, by James D’Alwis* 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the North- " 

Western Provinces, Allahabad, 1880. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Oude, 

Allahabad, 1880. 


Catalogue of newly-discovered Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Lahore Division. 

Catalogue (general) of the Library of the Bombay 
Branch of the R. A. S. Bombay, 1863. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Lahore 
Division. 


r Presented, 


J 


Ceylon Sketches, by Baron Eugene de Ransonnet, Vienna, 1867. 
OhuHa Setti Jatakaya (Sinhalese), Coiombo, 1871. 

Classical Dictionary of India, and Supplement, by John Garrett, 
Madras, 1871 and 1873, 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern A'ryan Languages of India 
3 Vols, by John Beames, 1872-79. 

Correspondence on Moplah Outrages in Malabar, 1 849-53. 1 
Do. do. 1853-59. J 

DahamgetamSlS.wa (Sip.halese), Colombo, 1880. 

Daivajndpaddsaya (Pali). 

Dasaratha J^fcaka, by V, Fausboll. 

Ddthavansa, by M. Coomara Swamy, London, 1874. 
Deuainutumalaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Dewidat Xathawa (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Dharmapala Sehella (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1870, 

Five Jatakas (Pali), by V. Fausboll, 1872. 

Folk Songs (The), of Southern India, by 0. E. Glover, 1872. 

Gaj aba Kathdwa (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 

Giridewi ICathdwa (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1879, 

Grammatography, by F. Ballhorn, 1861. 

Grammaire Palie, by J, Minayef, 1874. 

Grantha Saraya, or Classical Reader (Sii^halese), 

Gujarathi Alphabet and Vocabulary, 
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Guttila Kavyaya (Sinhalese). 

History of Sind, A.D,, 710-1590, — Presented. 

History of Patmawati (Siighalese), Colombo, 1880, 

History of Selestina (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1875, 

History of India, Yol. 4, Parts 1 2, by T, Wheeler, 1880. 

Do. Yol. 8, by Sir H. M. Elliott, k.c.b., London, 1877. 
India in Greece, by E. Pococke, London, 1852. 

Indian Antiquary, Yols. 1 — 4, 

IndraguruluYa, (Sinhalese). 

Introduction a I’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, by E, Burnouf, 1876. 
Island Life, by A. Wallace, 

Jdtaka, 2 Yols. (Pali), by Y. Fausbbll. 

J at ak ar atnay a ( Sinhalese) . 

Kaccayana et la Literature Grammaticale du Pdli, by M. E. Senart, 
KalagedimS-laya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Kapirikathawa Sinhalese, 1880. 

Kdvyasdkhara (Sii^lialese), 1872. 

Kovul Saka (Sii^lialese). 

Kumbi Katliawa (Si^gibalese), Colombo, 1874. 

Kusa Jatakaya (Sinhalese), 1876. 

Labdhiwisddhanaya (Si:glialese). 

Laghu Kaumudi (The), Part II. Sanskrit Grammar with an English 
version. — Presented, 

Le Lotus deLa Bonne Loi, Paris, 1852, 

Life of the Prophet Jonas (Siighalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Loves of Camaralzaman and Badoura (Siigihalese), 1876. 
Magamanajatakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1879. 

Mahakannajatakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 
Mahaparinibbanasutta, by Professor R. C. Childers, London, 1878. 
Mahdsammata (Sip-halese), Colombo, 1878. 

Makhdddwajatakaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 

Mdrga Sankhyd,wa (Si^ihalese) , Colombo, 1873. 

Memoir on the Sawunt Waree State, Bombay, 1855. — Presented^ 
Miscellaneous Information connected with the Satara TeiTitory, 
Bombay, 1857. — Presented^ 
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Muhurtaclimtamani (Si^ilialese). 

Muwajatakaja (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1871, 

.Non-CIiristian System, 5 vols, — Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism 
and Taouism, Islam, and The Goran. 

Old Almanacs between 1705 and 1744, pamphlet, 

On Sandhi in P41i, by E, C. Childers, 1879. 

Oriental Series, 21 Vols, (Trlibner’s). 

Paladawaliya (Sinhalese). 

P^i Grammar (2 parts), by E, Mason, 

Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, 
by E, Temple, c.s.i,, 1866. — Presented. 

Parawisand^saya (Sinhalese), 

Patimokkha, The (P4ii), by J. P. Dickson, 1875. 

Pepiliniwan J4fcakaya (Si:gihalese), Colombo, 1867. 

Perakumbfeirita (Sinhalese). 

Piyaynruratnamdlaya (Si:gihalese), Colombo, 1879, 

Polynesian Eace (The), 2 Vols., by A. Fornander, 

Eanahansamalaya, Parumalaya, and Pedurnmdlaya ( Sip.halese), 
Colombo, 1880. 

Eatiratnalankdraya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1873. 

Eeport on the Shivaroy Hills, Madras, 1862. — Presented. 

Eeporfc on the Treatment of Leprosy in the Madras Presidency 
Madras, 1876. — Presented. 

SabdMiaprakasaya (Sinhalese), 1873. 

Saddantalidlla (Hi^halese), Colombo, 1880. 

Samahansdkamalaya (Si:ghalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Sawsaddam Wadaya (Sii^halese), 1873. 

Sela Lihini Sanddsaya (Sinhalese). 

Sinna Muttu Kathawa (Siijhaiese), 1872, 

South Indian Paleography, by A. C. Bnrnell. 

Snlabawati Katbdwa (Sinhalese), 1877. 

Swapnamalaya ( Si'ghalese), Colombo, 1878. 

Tarangamdlaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1877. 

Ten Jatakas (Pali), by V. Fausbbll.* 


* Bound in 1 vol. with Five Jatakas. 
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Three Thousand Bengali Proverbs, by J. Long, 1872. 

Translation Exercises, English-Urdd and Urdd-English, Part IL, 
Calcutta, 1875. — Presented. 

Yiydgaratnamdlaya (Siyhalese). 

Voyages and Travels, by Lord Valentia, 3 Vols., London, 1809, 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences, 2, Vols., London, 1830. 

Widiira Jatakaya (Sii^halese), Colombo, 1880. 

Wirahasokamalaya (Siighalese), Colombo, 1870. 


It will be remembered that at the last Meeting of the Society time would 
not allow of the reading of several of the Papers which had been forwarded to 
the Hon. Secretary, and it was decided to hold a special Meeting to hear these 
Papers read. This Meeting w'as held at the Colombo Museum this afternoon. 

The Books lately received from Messrs Triibner Sl Co., were on view in 
the room* 

The first Paper was one written by Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier, c.c.s*, of 
Kandy, and read by the Hon. Secretary. 

Tlie Hon. Secretary then read a letter from Mr. J. G. Smith er, criticising 
Mr. S. Mervin’s calculation of the ydjana in his Paper on Hindu Astro- 
nomy ; after which he read Mr. A. Spence Moss’s Paper on “ Valentyn’s 
account of Adam’s Peak.” Jn the introductory letter to the I^aper Mr. 
Moss wrote : — 

‘‘ With regard to the caves said to exist on Adam’s Peak, I saw during 
my ascent in Pebruary last, some cave-like sheltering places, under huge 
masses of rock, which have been, and are, used by pilgrims to pass the 
night under, to cook under in wet weather, &c., but all traces of rock-hewn 
figures, or built up facade, have disappeared. 

I have waded through a good deal of Valentyn; he seems to have 
believed almost anything he was told, and to have confined himself to very 
superficial observation.” 

After some interesting notices of, and extracts from, Valentyn’s writings, 
Mr. Moss remarks : — 

** It would be extremely interesting to know whether these caves really 
exist either on Adam’s Peak itself or in some of the hills of the Peak 
range. Perhaps, if some of the gentlemen connected with the Revenue 
Service, of whom several are Members of this Society, were to enquire 
from priests and headmen, some tradition would be discovered which would 
lead to their identification. The author has been informed by the old priest 
of AluwMre, that there are rock-cut shrines at the base or half-way up 
Adam’s Peak, that the approaches are now overgrown with jungle, and 
that no one dare make the ascent : that they lie on the west side. Possi- 
bly the priest has framed his answer in accordance with wbat he saw was 
the anxiously-expected answer, regardless of strict truth.” 

Votes of thanks to the writers of Papers, and to the Chairman, concluded 
the Meeting. It is probable that another Meeting will be held in a month* 
—[See Ceylon Observer May, 7.] 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY (CBYLOH BRAIs^CH). 

Committee Meetino. 

Jtine 14, 1881. 


Present : 

J. Gr. Smither, Esq., in the Chair. 

Eey. E. F. Miller, M. a. | W. Ferguson, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1 , — Confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

, 2. — The Honorary Secretary announced that there was a consider- 
able balance to the credit of the Society — about £140, he believed, 
on the assurance of the Honorary Treasurer — and suggested that a 
Sub-Committee be formed to select additional new Works for the 
C. A. S. Library. 

The following gentlemen were — subject to their consent — to be 
asked to act on a Book Committee : — 

C. Bruce, Esq., c.m.c., W. Ferguson, Esq., Eev. E. F. Miller, m.a., 

J. G-. Smither, Esq., and the Honorary Secretary. — Carried, 

3. — Decided to invite C. Bruce, Esq., o.m.g., and J. 6. Ward- 
rop, Esq,, to serve on the Committee of the Society, in place of 
J, B.Cull, Esq., andH, J. Macvicar, Esq., who have left the Island. 

4. — The Honorary Secretary announced that Papers had been 
circulated among the Reading Committee, and that at a Meeting it 
had been decided : — 

(a) That Messrs. Kiinteand "N’evill he asked to favour the Society 
with resumes of their Papers to be read at a General Meeting, on 
the understanding that the Papers will he published in the C. A. S. 
Journal in extenso, 

{h) That Mr. L. NelFs Paper on* ^ The Sinhalese Kaldwd^ he 
read at the next General Meeting. 

5. — The Honorary Secretary announced that His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Goyernor had consented to preside at the next General 
Meeting, any day between the 28th instant and the 10th July. 
Decided to call a General Meeting for July 6th at 3- 30 p. m. 

6. — The Honorary Secretary stated that a new Number of the 
Journal (Vol. VIL, pt. ii., No. 23, 1881), was in the Press and would 
shortly he issued. He further stated that he had been unable at 
present to carry out the wishes of the Committee for a new Catalogue, 
owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the Museum 
Librarian regarding the MS. Catalogue, which he trusted would 
soon bo set right. 
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General Meeting. 

July 6, 1881. 

"i-. 

Present : 

His Excellencj the Lient.-Governoi', Hon, J. Douglas, 
Yice-Patron, in the Chair. 

C, Bruce, Esq., c.m.g. Hon. W, H, Ravenscroft, 

S. M. Burrows, Esq. J. G. Smither, Esq,, 

' C. Dickman, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, m.d. 

A. C. Dixon, Esq. G. Wall, Esq., Yice-President, 

W. Ferguson, Esq. L. de Zoysa, Mahd-Mudaliydr. 

W. P. Eanasi^ha, Esq. H, C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting (May 7th). 

2. — The following gentlemen were elected new Members of the 
Society : — 

Major A. Ewing, J. G. Dean, Esq,, and J. P, Lewis, Esq., c.c.s. 

L, F. Lee, Esq., c.c.s., was re-admitted a Member. 

3. — The Hon. Secretary laid on the table a list of purchases for, 

7^. and presentations to, the Society’s Library since last Meeting. 

- 4. —Papers read by the Hon. Secretary : — 

i, — On the Sinhalese Kaldim^^ by L. Hell, Esq. 

* Mxtraot from Letter to the Hon. Secretary ly Danbeis De Silva 
Gunaeatna, Mudaliydr. 

‘‘Mr. Nell has, embodied in his Paper all that is known, or said, about 
the subject among the natives. The popular idea which they have of 
kaldwa (-83503 is the principle of life perpetually traversing the body 
in the manner described, and having some mysterious connection with 
the Moon. It is something like the Sun which, without br-w.i 
at any particular point, diffuses light and heat throughout i.' ;• g 

universe. Though every part of the animal body is CJi'l-.usi wi .h 
yet the centre, or nucleus, of that life is located at some point or 
^ other in the body, not stationary but in ceaseless motion; and that is 

haldwa. It is hard to say what is the difference between Amrita-haldwa 
and Vim-kaMwa except in the simple meanings of the two words. I 
am, however, inclined to think that there are two principles acting 
together but in opposite directions, the one controlling the other, in 
the manner in which the Life* principle acts; Amrita-haldwa tending to 
invigorate and renew the system, while Visa-kaldwa tends to keep in 
chemc the too accelerated action of the system due to the immediate 
presence of the former. Any injury to the body must be felt more 
painfully, and when the pain is excessive must cause death, when the 
part so injured or afibcted is endued with greater sensibility. Wherever 
the life-principle resides, there the sensibility must be the greatest. Hence 
it is, I think, that people are cautioned against hurting that point in the 
body where the haldwa is found on any particular day,” 
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ii. — A Huniyam Image^ by L. Nell, Esq. 

ili. — Note on the Origin of the Veddo, by L. be Zotsa, Maba- 
Mudaliyar* 

A short conversation initiated by His Excellency followed the 
reading of each Paper. 

With regard to the Yeddd (VeddS^s), De Zoysa, Maha-Mudaliyar, 
promised to submit to the Society, at an early date, as complete a 
Vocabulary of their language as he had been able to procure, though 
much of the same ground had been probably covered by Messrs. 
Bailey and Hartshorne. 

5. — A vote of thanks to His Excellency for presiding, proposed 
by George Wall, Esq., seconded by J. G. Smither, Esq., closed the 
proceedings. 


Additions to Library. 

All about Gold, Gems, and Pearls, in Ceylon, Colombo, 1881. 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Calcutta, 1880. — Presented. 

Cinchona Cultivation into India, Introduction of, by C. Thanxbar. 

Journal of the North China Branch ofl 
the R. A. S. j 

Ho. do. [From E. A. S. North 

Ho. do. j China, and Bengal, 

Ho. R. A. S. of Bengal 188 L ( 

Ho. do. J 

Lepidoptera of Ceylon (The), Parts 1 and 2. — Presented by Ceylon 
Government, 

Malay alam and English Dictionary (A), by Rev. H Gundert, b.h. 
Phrase Book of Colloquial Sinhalese, Colombo, 1877. 

Proceedings^of the R. A. S^. of Bengal ^ 

Report on Sanskrit, MSS,— Presewteti. 

Sanskrit Sebda MMkwa. — Presented. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Presented. 

Sinhalese Lesson Book on Ollendorff’s System, by Rev. C. Carter. 
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Present : 

J. Gr. Smither, Esq., in the Chair. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. I J. L, Vanderstraaten, m.d. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 1 R C. P. Boll, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

1. — Confirmed Minutes of previous Meeting. 

2. — The Honorary Secretary announced that the following Paper 
had been sent in : — 

On the '‘Mira KandurV Festival of the Muhammadans in 
Ceylon, by A. T. Shams-ud-di'n i 

and that Dr. Vanderstraaten promised a Paper on Sericulture 
in Ceylon” 

Decided to call a General Meeting at an early date, and to invite 
His Excellency to preside. 

3. ' — The Honorary Secretary read a letter from G. Wall, Esq., 
Vice-President, announcing his immediate departure from the Island. 
The Secretary pointed out that the Society would thus be left without 
its President (Col. A. B. Fyers, r.e.) or either of its Vice-Presidents, 
(W. R. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.o., and G. Wall, Esq.) 

Proposed by J. G. Smither, Esq., seconded by J. G. Wardrop, Esq., 
that the Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, and 0. Bruce, Esq., c.m.g,, be 
invited to become additional Vice-Presidents of the Society. — Car- 
ried unanimously, 

4. — The Honorary Secretary stated that a new Catalogue was in 
the Press, but that some time must elapse before it could be issued, 
owing to the little leisure he was able to devote to the revision of 
proofs. 

5. — Thj^ Honorary Secretary suggested that the Society might 
from the commencement of next year (1882) issue — say twice a year, 
a Supplement to its Journal, consisting of extracts from Works now 
scarce, or out of print, (e. Ceylon Almanacs, 1833-35 ; Colombo 
Journal, J8S2-3) relating to Ceylon. 

Decided to obtain from the local presses estimates of the cost per 
page of printing such a Supplement — the question to stand over 
meanwhile. 
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General Meeting. 

October 6, 188L 


Present : 

The Hon. W. H. Bavenscroft, YFce-President, in the Chair, 

A. C. Dixon, Esq. W. K. James, Esq. 

Major A. Ewing. J. Loos, Esq., m,I). 

A. M. Ferguson, Esq., Jr. J. G, Smither, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq,, m.b. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

G. 0. Hill, Esq., and Dr. J. Stevenson were introduced as Visitors. 

1, — Bead and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2, — The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Society ^ 

G. D, L. Browne, Esq., c.c.s., J, Oarbery, Esq., m.b.c.m., G. C. 
Hill, Esq., J. P. Morgan, Esq., k.r.o.s., m.b.c.m., J. D. Plaxton, Ksq., 
M.R.G.S., L.S.A., W. G. Bookwood, Esq., m.d., H. VanOuylenberg, Esq. 

3. — The Honorary Secretary laid on the table a list of Books 
presented to, and purchased for, the Society’s Library since last 

• Meeting. 

4. — The following Papers were read : — 

i. — A Synopsis of a Paper on Sericulture in Ceylon^ by 
J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

The process of rearing Silkworms was illustrated in detail. 

Mr. James then addressed the Meeting at some length, recounting 
his efforts (hitherto abortive) to introduce tbe Bomhyx^ commonly 
found in the Cinnamon Gardens round Colombo, to the notice of 
silk- weavers in Europe, and exhibited some of the cocoons of this 
species of moth. Some general conversation on the subject followed. 

ii. — In the absence of the authors the Honorary Secretary read 
extracts from : — 

(«.) — A Paper On the ‘ MirahandurV Festival of the Muham-- 
madans as observed in Colombo f by A, T. Shams-ijd-di'n. 

(J.) — ^From Mudaliyar S. Jayatillaka’s Paper Sinhalese 
OmensP 

6. — A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the Proceedings. 
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Aftei' the Minutes of the last Meeting had been read and confirmed 
Dr. J. L. Vanderstraaten was called upon to read his Paper on “Serl- 
wlture in Ceylon.’* The learned Doctor said that he would not read his 
Paper in toto^ but would just refer to the way in which the cultivation of 
silk had been introduced into Ceylon,. and describe the specimens of eggs, 
worms, moths, &c., which he had brought with him. He informed tne 
Meetmg that in the time of the Portuguese and Dutch there had been a 
garden of mulberries and buildings for the rearing of silkworms on the 
bank of the Kelani, called Drjfa Seda^ which is the Portuguese for ^ silk 
garden,’ but when the British took possession they found the industry 
abandoned. His Excellency the Grovernor, Sir James Longden, has 
introduced eggs from Japan, and it is hoped the culture will prove success- 
ful and remunerative. Father Palla, of the Roman Catholic Mission, now 
at Galle, who has the good of the people much at heart, is devoting much 
time and^ care to the pursuit, and has succeeded so well that he hopes 
Ceylon will in time rival Japan in the export of eggs to England. It seems 
that in Japan the moths are made to lay their eggs (which they do most 
systematically) on sheets of card-board, stamped with the Japanese mai'k : 
the moths resulting from one card are expected to fill 100 more cards with 
in other words, one card, weighing 1 oz. and costing Rs. 10, 
yields Rs. 1,000 worth of eggs. If mulbeiries are plentiful two such sup- 
plies can be obtained in a year. Father Palla expects to obtain like results 
or even better, for he has succceeded, he believed, in rearing two batches in 
the year against the single ci’op of Japan. The eggs received by him 
from Japan began to hatch soon after their arrival in December 5 they 
formed cocoons in a month, and the moths which came out of these cocoons 
laid eggs on a card (which was exhibited). These eggs are now hatching, 
and the larv^, cocoons, moths, &c., shown at the Meetmg were from these 
eggs. 

Mr. James said that at the request of several of his correspondents he 
had repeatedly endeavoured to introduce the cinnamon-garden Bomhysc 
into Europe, but from various causes his efforts hitherto had not met with 
success. The moths in some instances had all come out during transit, 
some with only one wing, some with none at all, and all “ shouting mr elbow 
room.” Then the Post Off ce refused to take live stock, as it introduced 
vermin to the destruction of letters. He had always sent chrysalides^ as 
he had been specially requested not to send eggs : he did not know why. 
He had asked Mr. De Soyza to get his cinnamon-peelers to collect the 
eatery yyr-'r*--'' j much a caterpillar, but the latter said they could not 
(? w^ He himself had once found 150 all together, not on 

the cinnamon, but on a large tree whose name he did not know : that was 
the biggest haul he had ever made. He might say that this insect was 
already acclimatized to England, for it fed freely on the leaves of apple, 
pear, and other English fruit trees. The diff culty was to get the moths 
or eggs safely transmitted. 

After Dr. Vanderstraaten had answered the many various questions put 
to him, and Mr. W. Ferguson had stated that the mulberry grew freely 
enough in Ceylon, 

Mr. Bell (Hon, Sec.) read extracts from a Paper ** On the Muhammadan 
Festival ‘ Mira Kanduri^ ” by A. T. Shams-ud-dfn. The most interesting 
part was a reference to the manner in which the Maldivians were converted 
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to Isldm, Mi\ Bell referred to tLe description of tlie conversion given by 
the Arab traveller Ibn Batdta, and stated that he had just come across a 
Tamil book containing another account of the miracles performed at the 
time, which smacked of the Arabian Nights. This he had translated and 
would, with the permission of the Meeting, read. It was just the tale of 
the fisherman, the brass bottle, and the “ Ifrit,” over again, only in 
this instance the bottle containing the imprisoned Jinn is dropped into the 
sea off Point-de-Galle. 

Bell next read extracts from S. Jayatilaka Mudaliydr’s Paper ‘ On 
Sinhalese Omens.*’ By general consent those connected with crows, 
lizai-ds, and dogs were selected, and the various omens created great amuse- 
ment. A dog getting on to the roof of a house was given as the worst of 
omens, many new houses having been abandoned and allowed to go to ruin 
from this cause. 

The election of several new Members (including four Doctors) shows 
that the Society is rapidly gaining new life and vigour. 

Mr. W, Perguson added to the interest of the Meeting by exhibiting a 
true chameleon which he had captured in the Cinnamon Gardens, and 
which he believed to be an escape, as none had ever been found in this 
part of Ceylon before. [See Ceylon Observer ^ October 7.] 


Additions to Library. 

Eeltrage Zur Pdli-Grammatik von Ernst. W. A. Kuhn, Berlin, 1875. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis, or a List of Books, Papers, Serials and Essays, 
0 Yols. 

Boletim da Sociedade De Geographia De Lisboa, 2nd series. Nos, 3 
and 4. Lisboa, 1881. 

Bombay, Journals of the R. A. S., Yds. I., III.,”] 
lY, fNo. 14, Jan. 1851)/Y. (Nos. 

19, 1853-4) YL, YII., YIII. (No. 

1865-6), IX. (Nos. 25, 26, 1867 
X.— XIY. (1871-80.) 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts iu the North-Western Provinces, 
Part YL, Allahabad, 1881. — Presented, 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Oude for 1880, prepared by 
Pandit DeviPrasdda, Allahabad, 1881. — Presented^ 

Census Panegyric (Singhalese), Colombo, ISSl.^From Author. 
Ceylon Friend (The), Yols. L — XL, 1870 to 1881. (New Edition.) 
De Mohammede Batuta Arabe Tingitano, by Kosegarfcen, 1818. 
Dhammapada, The, (Sig.halese), Colombo, 1879. 

Eastern Monacliism, by R, Spence Hardy. Edinburgh, 1860. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems, by Rev. J. Long, London, 1881. 


I From R. A. S. 
^Bombay. 
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Flora of British India, by J. R, Hooker, c.b., Yols. 1. and II., 
London, 1875, 

Greek and Latin Etymology, by J. Peile, London, 1875. 

Hindu Philosophy, by John Davies, London, 1881. 

History of Ceylon, by William Knighton, London, 1845. 

Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, by 
Robert Knox, 1681, 

Indian Poetry, by E. Arnold, London, 1881,' 

International Numismata Orientalia, YoU I., London, 1878. 

Journal of the A. S. of Bengal, 1881 . — From A, S. Bengal. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the R. A. S., Nos. 2 to 7 , — From 
A. S. Straits, 

Journal of the North China Branch of the R. A. S. old series, Yol. I.,, 
part iii., December 1859| Yol, 2, part i., September 1860; new 
series, Yols. 1. — XIY, 1864 to 1879 . — From A. S, North 
China. 

Journal of theR. A. S,, Great Britain and Ireland, old series, Yols. 
YL, XL, part i., XIL, XIIL 

Manual of Buddhism, by R. Spence Hardy, Edinburgh, 1880 (2nd 
Edition), 

Milindaprasnaya (Si^ihalese). 

New Testament (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878, 

Pielat’s Thesaurus Zeylauicus, 1678. 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, edited by Thomas, 2 Yols, 

Proceedings of the A. S. Bengal, Nos. 5, 6 and 7, May, June, and July, 
1881 . — From A, S. Bengal, 

Report on Tours in the Gangetic Provinces in’] 

1875-76, and 1877-78, Yol. XL, Calcutta, j 

1880. 

Report of Tours in Bundelkhand and Malifva in 
1874-75, and 1876-77, hy Major-General 
A, Cunningham, c.s.i., c.i.E., Yol. X., 

Calcutta, 1880. 

Review of the Forest Administration of the Govern 
ment of India, 1879-80, Simla, 1881. 

Sacred Books of the East, Yols. IX., and X. Edited 
hy F. Max Miiller, Oxford, 1881. 

Sdmuddrikaratnaya (Sinhalese), Colombo, 1878.1 From Smithsonian 

Smithsonian Report, 1879. J Institute. 


* presented. 
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Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vols.l 

XXI .5 XXIL, Washington. i^From Smithsonian 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. { Institute. 
XXIIL, Washington, I 88 I: J 

Tropical Agriculturist (The), 5 Nos. — e.e., June, July, August, 
September, and October, Colombo, 1881, 

Vinayapitakam, YoL III . — Presented by Ceylon Government. 

Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages, by F. A. Swetten- 
ham,Vol.L, Singapore, 1881. 

Voyages d’lbn Batoutah, 4 Vols. and Index, Paris, 1879. 

Voyage to the Spice Islands and New Guinea, by M. P, Sennerat, 
1781. ' 

Voyage aux Indes Orientales, 1782. 


Annual Meeting. 
December 16, 1881. 


His Excellency Sir J, E. Longden x.OrM.a,, in the Chair. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 

W. J. S. Boake, Esq, 

C. Bruce, Esq., o.M.c., Vice- 
President. 

J, F. Churchill, Esq., 

J. D. M. Coghill, Esq., m.d. 
A. C. Dixon, Esq. 

Major A, Ewing. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. 

W. K James, Esq. 


A. Jayawardhana, Mudaliydr, 
L. F. Lee, Esq. 

F. C. Loos, Esq. 

J. Loos, Esq., M.B. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

Hon. P. Eama-Nathan. 

W. P. Ranasii^iha, Esq. 

Hon. W. H. Eavenscroft, Vice- 
President. 

E. Robinson, Esq. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 


Adrian Hope, Esq., p.s., was introduced to the Meeting. 

1 . — The Minutes of the last Meeting (October 6 th, 1881) were 
read and confirmed. 


2. — Mr. 0. Bruce, c,M.a , proposed, and Mr, W. Ferguson seconded, 
the election of the following candidates as new Members : — 

Hon. J. Stoddart, and Messrs. C. E, Dunlop, o.c.s,, L. J. E. 
G, Tate, C.C.S., and Adrian Hope. 

No objection being taken to the proposed candidates, they were 
declared duly elected Members of the Society, 
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3. — The Honorary Secretary laid on the table the books presented 
to, and purchased by, the Society since the last General Meeting, 

4. — The Meeting proceeded to consider the amendments in the 
Rules, approved by the Committee ; — 

(a) In Rule 3 ; after clause (&) to add the following : — Per- 
sons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re-admitted 
Members without entrance fee, subject to the discretion 
of the Managing Committee,’’ — Agreed to^ 

{h) In Rule 4 ; to substitute for the words all appointed from 
time to time by open vote at some General Meeting,” 
the words all appointed by open vote at the Annual 
Meeting.’* — Agreed to, 

(c) It was proposed to follow up the previous amendment by 
the following clause : — 9 By departure from the Island 
any Office-bearer shall be held to have vacated his office.” 

This provoked considerable discussion. 

The Hon. P. Rama-Nathdn suggested that, in place of the above 
clause, the Rule with reference to the Legislative and Municipal 
Councils should be adopted ; viz,, if any officer absents himself from 
the Colony, and continues to be absent for three months, he shall, ipso 
facto-i vacate his office. 

Mr, Berwick thought it would be rather hard that any officer, who 
should absent himself for three months, say by taking a holiday trip 
— for instance to the JNilgherries — should thereby vacate his office. 
It seemed to him that the proposed rule would work very prejudi- 
cially to the interests of the Society, Ultimately the following 
amendment, proposed by Mr. Berwick and seconded by Mr. L. P. 
Lee, was adopted : — 

‘‘ In the event of any Office-bearer leaving the Colony for three 
(3) months, it shall be competent for the Committee to £01 up the 
office at the next General Meeting.” 

{d) To substitute in Rule 7, for the words in the first week of 
November,” the words “ in December,” — Agreed to. 

(e) Subject to the consent of Museum Committee, to adopt the 
Rules for the C. A. S. Library, drawn up by the Honorary 
Secretary, in place of the Resolutions of the Museum 
Committee at present appended to the Rules of the 
Society, 

This, after considerable discussion, was withdrawn in favour of 
the following amendment : — 

‘‘That the Committee of the 0. A. S. in conjunction with the 
Museum Committee, do consider the new Rules for the 0. A. S. 
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Librai 7 drawn up by the Honorary Secretary, with a view to their 
adoption.” 

5 . — Mr. J. F. Churchill proposed and Dr. Loos seconded, that the 
following Office-bearers, nominated by the Committee, be elected for 
the ensuing year : — 

President, — C. Bruce, Esq,, c.m.g* 

Vice-Presidents, — The Hon. E. Cayley, Chief tTiistice, and the 
Hon. W. H. Ravenscroffc, c.c.s, 

Hon^ Treasurer, — J. G. War drop. Esq. 

Hon, Secretary, — H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s. 

Committee, — Messrs. T. Berwick, J. Capper, A, 0, Dixon, Major 
A. Ewing, W. Ferguson, L. F. Lee, Eev. E. F. Miller, A. Murray, 
Hon. P. Rama-Nathan, J. 6. Smither, and J. L. Vanderstraaten, m.d. 
— Carried. 

The Secretary then read the 

Annual Report, 

Your Committee wish to revive the salutary practice, which has 
been in abeyance for a decade, of submitting to the Society annually 
a brief Report, giving a rdsume of the year’s work, and intended to 
supplement the usual Address of the President. 

As in 1871, when the last Report was issued, so now your Com- 
mittee is able to congratulate the iSociety on “the new era which has 
dawped upon it.” It is highly satisfactory to believe that the efforts 
made to resuscitate the “ dry bones” from the apparently hopeless 
sleep of at least five years (1874-1879) have met with success, and 
that the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society is once more in 
a fair way to re-assume the creditable position it formerly held among 
earned sister Societies, 

That a Society of this nature should have to pass through vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, is but to be expected, and the life history of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society, as our past records disclose, has been marked 
by such alternations. The causes are easily traceable : — frequent 
changes of Secretaries — departure from Colombo, or the Island, of 
Members able and willing to help forward the Society’s interests — 
the irregular issue of Journals — and, perhaps above all, the long inter- 
vals which have been allowed to lapse between Meetings. It is, 
therefore, the more encouraging to note that Phoenix -like, the Society 
has ever risen from its ashes and developed renewed vigour for 
another lease of life. 

Menibers, — The Society has received during the year an accession 
to its numbers of 30 ordinary Members, of whom nine have rejoined. 
Two Members have left Ceylon and relinquished their connection 
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with the Society. In May the Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. J. 
Douglas, consented to join the Society and become its Vice- 

Patron, There are now on the list 1 1 Life Members, 4 Honorary 
Members, and 94 ordinary Members, or 109 in all. These figures 
cannot but be satisfactory as showing that the Society is steadily 
regaining the attention of intelligent members of the community 
interested in the objects which it sets before it. Cordial relations 
have been re-established with many corresponding Societies, and the 
awakening once more to active life of the Ceylon Asiatic Society is 
welcomed on all sides. 

Meetings . — During the year four General Meetings have been 
held, your Committee has met four times, and the Book and Reading 
Committee as occasion required. 

Papers , — There has been no lack of Papers sent in to the Hon. 
Secretary, and it is believed that these will not suffer by comparison 
with those of past years generally. The coming year promises to 
witness the publication of farther valuable and interesting Papers of 
equal, if not higher merit. 

‘‘ Journals . — ^Inthe 10 years between 1871 and 1880 inclusive, the 
Society issued only seven Numbers of its Journal (1870-71, 1871-72 
with Proceedings, 1873 pt, i., 1874 pt. b, 1879, 1830, 2 pts.), and, in. 
separate pamphlet form. Proceedings 1870-71 and 1873-74. 

“ At the outset of the present year matters stood as follow : — 

(a) Proceedings of the Society had not been published for five 
years. 

{h) Journals bad been issued so irregularly that not only bad 
many fallen out of print, but. the Library of the Society 
itself was without a single copy of several Numbers, nor 
was it known how many Jouimals had been published 
since the institution of the Society. 

Steps were at once taken by your Committee to remedy these defects. 
Government liberally acceded to a request for permission to have the 
hack Numbers of the Society’s Journals, the stock of which had 
become exhausted, reprinted at the Government Press, and a private 
member (Mr, D. W. Ferguson) generously lent his copies — the only 
complete set available — for the purpose. The Numbers out of print 
are, 1848-49, 1849-50, 1853 No. 1, 1856-58 2 pts., 1858-59,1860-61. 
1870-71. Pressure of other business prevented the work of reprint- 
ing progressing as fast as had been anticipated, and it is a question 
whether it may not be desirable to entrust a portion of the Journals 
to be reprinted to some local press. The Journal for 1853, No. 1, 
(now classed as No. 6, 1853) is, howevei', on the eve of completion, 
and another Number is well advanced. 
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To put an end to the confusion as to past Journals, your Committee 
desired the Honorary Secretary to draw up an authoritative division 
into Volumes, numbering them consecutively, A “Summary of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journals, 1845-1880/’ giving the headings 
of the several Papers, was accordingly issued, by which the 22 Num- 
bers were divided into six Volumes. It is hoped this summary of 
contents may be of use (provisionally at least), and your Committee 
is glad to announce that a Member of the Society (Major A. Ewing) 
has consented to undertake the preparation of an Index to Volumes 
ItoVL 

“The ‘Summary’ was preceded by ^Proceedings, 1875-80,’ and 
has been followed by Journal, VoL VIL, pt. L, No. 23, 1881. Anew 
IS umber is in the Press. 

“ Library . — At the commencement of the year it was brought to 
the notice of the Committee that the state of the Books, &c., in the 
Society’s Library was such as to call for immediate action. It was 
found that from neglect, and carelessness, not only had a large propor- 
tion of the Books, <fec., remained unbound for many years, or been 
bound up irregularly, but very many had become so dilapidated as 
to necessitate their being rebouud without delay, and that there 
were large gaps in series of the Transactions of various Societies, 
and in other Periodicals, one or two volumes missing from many 
sets — besides several valuable works, which it is well known 
were formerly in the Library and have unaccountably disappeared. 
Efforts have been made during the year to fill these gaps, as far as 
possible, and, thanks to the generosity of other Societies, back Num- 
bers of their Transactions have been received to fill the places of those 
missing. Of course the Society has been put to considerable expense 
by having to repurchase important works, which it once possessed, at 
an enhanced price. . Thus, to give but' one instance — in 1867, Prin- 
cep’s invaluable “History of Indian Antiquities,” edited by Thomas, 
was purchased for £l 5s. It disappeared, and the Society had this 
year to replace it at a cost of £8 8s. ! 

“ Some excuse for this discreditable state of things may be found in 
the fact of the necessary confusion occurring at the time of the trans- 
fer to the Museum building, to the want of a paid Librarian, and the 
absence of a Catalogue of the Library, The last Catalogue (on the 
alphabetical system) was issued in 1870, and has long been out of 
print. After the transfer of the books to the Museum the Library 
became virtually useless to all except a few readers, whose time 
fortunately allowed them to attend the Museum. By Resolutions 
of the Museum Committee, the rule by which the books could not be 
taken out of the Museum was relaxed as regards the Society’s 
Library, The want of a new Catalogue was, however, keenly fit, 
and your Committee learns whh satisfaction that one is now in the 
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Press, and will be put into the hands of Menabers as soon as the 
Honorary Secretary can single-handed revise the proofs. 

At their last Meeting, the Committee resolved to ask Government 
to allow the present Attendant at the Museum to be employed as paid 
Librarian of the Society upon an increase to his salary of £6 a year 
payable by the Society. This boon Government has granted. New 
Kules for the Library (adopted almost verbatim from those of the 
R. A. 8. Bengal, June, 1878) have been submitted to the Museum 
Committee, and it is expected will obtain their sanction. 

Regarding additions to the Library made during the year, the 
Committee need do no more than refer to the lists wMch follow the 
Proceedings of each General Meeting in proof of the substantial 
gain thus acquired by the Society. Many valuable presentations 
have been made, and a sum of over £100 spent on the purchase of 
works. The improvement in the appearance of the Books on the 
shelves will be apparent, and that the sum expended on book-binding 
has been properly employed. Some 200 Yolumes in all have been 
bound, or rebound, during the year. With the new Catalogue and 
explicit Rules in the hands of Members, the Library cannot fail to 
be more generally used than has been the case hitherto. 

Money , — The Balance sheet of the year’s expenditure is appended. 
As was to be expected, the disbursements have been exceptionally 
heavy, but the Society’s annual revenue, coupled with the lai’ge 
amount to its credit at the close of last year, has enabled the Com- 
mittee to spend freely wherever the interests of the Society seemed 
to require. In spite of all there is remaining a balance to the credit 
of the Society of Rs. 614*89. 

*^The Committee cannot close their report without a special expres- 
sion of their regret that Mr. A. Murray finds that his other duties 
will not allow him fco continue as Honorary Treasurer. When Mr. 
Murray first assumed duties in 1877, the Society was in a state of 
chaos, and it is greatly due to his energy and zeal that a collapse 
was then prevented. The subscriptions had not been called in for 
some years, and the accounts of the Society were apparently in hope- 
less confusion. Mr. Murray grappled with the difficulty so efiectually 
as to be able to continue to show a clean balance-sheet yearly.” 

C. Bruce Esq., c.m.g., moved, and the Honorary Secretary second- 
ed, the adoption of the Report . — Carried nem. com. 

Major Ewing then moved, and W, Ferguson, Esq., seconded, a 
cordial vote of thanks to the retiring Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
Murray. — Carried unanimously* 

C. Bruce, Esq., c.m.g,, having returned thanks for the honor done 
him, in electing him President of this Society for the ensuing year, 
proceeded to read his Address t — 
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President’s Address. 

The Pules of our Society set forth that its design is to institute 
and promote enquiries into the History, Peligion, Literature, Arts and 
Social Condition of the present and former inhabitants of the Island, 
with its Geology and Mineralogy, its Climate and Meteorology, its 
Botany and Zoology. It will be convenient for me to adhere to this 
order in a brief survey of the work accomplished, or undertaken, during 
the year, either by Members of our Society or by others interested in 
our design. 

History. 

Since our last Meeting, Dr. E. Muller’s Archaeological labours 
in Ceylon have come to an end. Translations of eleven ancient 
inscriptions from the Anurddhapura and Hambanto^ districts, now 
in the Museum, have recently been published as a Sessional Paper, 
and the Society now looks forward with interest to his final Eeport 
on the collective results of the archmological work done by Dr, 
Goldschmidt and himself. When Dr, M filler left the colony, three 
•months’ leave was given to him for the preparation of this Ileport, 
which we may therefore shortly expect. 

Oriental scholars interested in Ceylon will regret to hear that 
MahS^-Mudaliyar de Zoysa’s translation of the Mahawa:giso has been 
for some time delayed by his failing health and loss of sight, and is 
now temporarily suspended, in order that he may complete the Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Temple Libraries, on which he has 
been long engaged. In the course of his official visits to the Temple 
Libraries, the Mahd-Mudaliyar has had many opportunities of collect- 
ing information about the Veddds^ and the results of these incidental 
studies he is now preparing to contribute to our Journal. On the 
question of the origin of the Vedd4s, he has called attention to an 
important passage in the Mahawa^so, the meaning of which he 
believes to be misinterpreted in Tumour’s translation. The Maha- 
wapso narrates the adventures and marriage of Vijayo — who inB. C. 
543 landed near the mouth of the Mi-oya, on the site of the present 
Puttalam, and founded the historical dynasty of Ceylon — with an 
aboriginal princess named Kuv5ni, by whom he had a son named 
Jivahatto and a daughter named Disdla. Kuvdni and her children, 
having been banished by Vijayo on his determining to marry a 
daughter of the South Indian King Pandavo of Madura, took refuge 
in the country near the Samantakdta mountain (Adam’s Peak) 
where Jivahatto married his sister and had a numerous family, of 
whom, if the interpretation given to the passage by the Mah^- 
Mudaliydr is correct, the Veddds are the descendants. In the course 
of his official duties, the Mahd-Miidaliydr has ascertained the 
existence of a tradition, apparently independent of the Mahk- 
wapso, that fche Veddas were originally settled in the Sahara- 
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gamuwa district To his note contiibuted to our Journal on 
this subject he has added a few specimens of Vedda songs and 
charms, and he has nearly ready for publication a Vocabulary of the 
Veddd language. It is desirable that the primitive elements of the 
language of this singular people should be established without delay. 
It is stated that they now communicate more freely with their neigh- 
bours, and, if this is the case, their original vocabulary is likely soon 
to be much disguised by the introduction of foreign words and forms. 
Another member of our Society, Mr. C. J, R, Le Mesurier, c.c.s., has 
also been collecting notes on the subject of the Veddds, which he 
hopes to complete during a projected shooting excursion in the Veddd 
country. 

Two Vedda skulls were sent last year to Professor Virchow, of 
Berlin, to be examined by that eminent anthropologist. They have 
recently been returned to the Museum, but we have not yet ascer- 
tained the results of Professor Virchow’s examination.* Before 
making his report, he has asked for further information as to the 
number of Veddas still in existence, as to their colour, the shape of 
their features, and their size compared with Tamils and Si^ihalese. 
He has also asked for a series of photographs illustrative of good 
types of the race. A few photographs have already been taken, and 
copies of them are in the Museum, 

Mr. H. Nevill, c.G.s., has contributed to our Journal an erudite essay 
in identification of Kalah, the emporium in Ceylon, where the products 
of Eastern Asia were gathered for the markets of the West. Sir 
Emerson Tennent believed that the ancient centre of the kingdom of 
Kalah was the modern port of Galle, but Mr. Nevill has endeavoured 
to show that the emporium of Taprobane or Serendib, from B.C. 600 
until a comparatively recent time, was not GaJle, but the coast from 
MaRRax to the Deduru-oya. He believes that the emporium was not 
limited to one spot, but consisted of a cluster of petty ports, while 
the site of Tammann^ Nuwara was the capital of the ruler who 
governed under the Sultans of Zabedj. The identification of a com- 
mercial centre naturally suggests an enquiry into the circumstances 
and nationality of the people by whom it was maintained, and has 
led Mr, Nevill to an extensive study of the legendary and historical 
narratives connected with the early colonization of the Island. The 
results of these studies have brought him to the conclusion that the 
term Nhgas signifies historically an aboriginal tribe of snake-wor- 
shippers whose descendants form, with an infusion of A'ryan blood, the 
bulk of our Sinhalese population, while the term Yakkhos signifies 
historically the ancestors of the Tamils of the Jaffna Wanni, the 
Eastern Province, and the Puttalam district, who held the emporium 

* Professor Virchow’s essay, Ueher die Weddas von Ceylon und Hire 
Beziehungen zu den Nackharsidmmen has since been received* 
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of trade as a colony of tlie empire of Zabedj, in opposition to the 
Nag as, who held the rest of the Island. Mr. Nevill is now engaged 
on some essays on the religions and races of Southern India, which 
he hopes to put in circulation among literary Societies early next year. 

Mr. Albert Gray has offered us, as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of a later period of Ceylon history, a translation from the 
French of Defr emery and Sanguinetti of so much of the Travels of 
Ibn Batuta (about A. D. 1344) as relates to Ceylon and the Maidive 
Islands. This we propose to publish in the first Number of our 
Journal for 1882, and in order to render it more valuable by the 
accurate identification of the places mentioned in the text we are 
sending proof-sheets of the Ceylon portion to Members of the Society, 
and others from whom we hope to receive assistance, with a request 
that tbeir suggestions and views may be communicated to us. 

Mr. Donald Ferguson is preparing for our Society a translation of 
an Essay, Origem do Reino dos Leoes e do Nome de Ceylao,’^ by 
J, de Vasconcellos Abreu. 

Our excellent Secretary is collecting information, letters,^ &c., 
touching the English and French captives in Kandy in the 17 th 
century. 

Before passing to another branch of the investigations of the 
Society, I would invite attention to the materials for historical 
research contained in the Government Record Office. Col. Fyers 
pointed out last year that the Dutch Records must contain valuable 
information, bearing on the past history and administration not only 
of this Island but also of the various settlements and marts mostly 
established by the Dutch. It is worth the consideration of the Com- 
mittee whether some portion of our funds might be annually devoted 
to the preparation of a summary of the Colonial Office Records as 
suggested by Col. Fyers, There is the more reason to think seriously 
of this proposal, as before long many of the older Dutch Records are 
likely to succumb to age, climate, or insects. 

Iteligions, 

The Asiatic and Oriental Societies of Europe and their branches in 
the East are not in the accepted sense of the term ‘^Religious 
Societies,’^ but a very large share of their enterprise has always 
been devoted to the investigation of the religion of the East. In 
these investigations Christian Missionaries have taken an impor- 
tant part, and the earlier Journals of our Society owe much of their 
value to the contributions of the Rev. D, J, Gogerly, the Rev. Spence 
Hardy, and others. In the new revival of our Society we shall be 
glad to receive the assistance of their successors and disciples. In 
estimating the extent and depth of Mission work in the East, even 
those who are least inclined to look with partiality on Mission 
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agencies musfc in candour admit that, whilethe Missionaries of various 
denominations are labouring to translate the Christian scriptures into 
all the languages of the world, in order to bring the doctrines of the 
Christian faith within the comprehension of peoples of every tongue, 
they avail themselves also of the linguistic abilities thus acquired in 
doing for the adherents of other religious systems what they have 
been slow to do for themselves. By means of translating, and still 
more by critical editions of the original text of the ancient Books 
which claim to be the inspired repositories of their several creeds, 
C'hristian scholars have now made it possible for the adherents of the 
four chief antagonistic systems prevalent in the world — Christianity, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Islam — to study each other’s dogmas ; 
and indeed their own, in the hooks held sacred by each {Modern 
Indiaf Monier William, p. 204.) 

In view of the enthusiastic interest with which Buddhistic studies 
have lately been prosecuted in Europe, I may be allowed to draw 
attention to two valuable repositories of Buddhist works, not widely 
known in Ceylon, and probably unknown altogether to European 
scholars. I refer to the Vidyddaya College Library, and the Library 
of the priest Subhuti Terunnanse at Waskaduwa. The former 
Library was founded by the high priest Sumangala, Principal of the 
College, and opened about two years ago. It contains Pali, Sanskrit 
and English works. The Pali works are all in manuscript, and 
consist of the three Pitsikas and grammatical writings. They are all 
rr-l ciassilied. Most of the Sanskrit works are in print. 
'.1 1> '■ works include both MSS. and printed books. The 

English books are confined chiefly to works on Buddhism and the 
History of India. The Library is intended for public use without 
payment of any subscription. At present it is almost exclusively 
used by the students of the College. As a large collection is expected 
shortly to be added to the Library, it would be of advantage that the 
preparation of a catalogue should be commenced without delay. The 
Waskaduwa Library is the property of Subhuti Terunndnse. It 
contains a large collection of Buddhist doctrinal works in the Pdli 
language in Burmese characters, together with a good selection of 
Sanskrit and Sinhalese works. I may here add that the learned 
master of this Library has prepared a revised edition of the Pdli dic- 
tionary — Ahhidhdnappadipikd — which is now being printed at the 
cost of Government. He has been good enough to send me a 
Catalogue of the works in his Library, which will he of service for 
the Pdli Text Society, which has been started on the model of the 
Early English Text Society in order to render accessible to students 
the hitherto unedited stores of early Buddhist Literature. The pros- 
pectus of the Society was published in the first part of our Journal 
for the present year, and a further statement of the position and 
intention of the Society will be appended to our next issue. 
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Mr. Donald Ferguson has in hand for our Society the text and a 
translation of Jinacarita-^,’’ a life of Buddha in Pali verse, 

A private Society of Buddhists has lately published, at the Satthd- 
16ka Press in Colombo, the Sdsanava^sa Dipo : a Plistory of the 
Buddhist Church in Pdli verse, compiled from Buddhist scriptures, 
commentaries and histories, by A'chdriya Vimalasdra Thera, of the 
Ambagahapitiya Yihar6/’ The author and publishers of this work 
state that, having published it with the view of promoting the 
interests of religion,” they ^'have decided not to sell it, but to present 
free copies to those whom they may consider deserving.” I have no 
doubt that they will consent to supply copies to learned Societies and 
scholars interested in the subject with which it deals. 

The Society will learn with pleasure that Professor M. M. Kiinte, 
who in the year 1879 gave us an interesting lecture in this room on 
the Vedic and Buddhistic politics, as the two influences which formed 
the present Brahmanic policy of India, has forwarded to us a Paper 
on Nirvdnay in its connection with the social and religious develop- 
ments traced in his lecture. Professor Kiinte’s paper will be printed 
in our Journal next year, and I will not now anticipate its publication. 

A short account of the principal religious ceremonies observed by 
the Kandyans, by Mr. C. J. K. Le Mesurier, was read at our May 
meeting. In addition to public ceremonies and processional festivals, 
it gives an interesting account of ceremonies connected with private 
life and personal religion, including Pirit, a ceremony to ward off 
evil, performed on the occasion of some epidemic or a serious illness, 
which is very minutely described ; Godana Mangalyaya ceremony, 
performed for the very aged or those who are about to die 5 Mataha 
Danay the ceremony of conferring merit on the dead ; and Awa 
Mangalyaya, the ceremony in which offerings are made by the 
friends of a deceased person to the priests “ in order that they may 
obtain merit in the name of the deceased.” 

We are printing a short paper by Mr, A. T. Shams-ud-dln on the 
Mira Kanduri festival of the Muhammadans, annually held at the 
Maradana mosque in honor of Mira Saibu — a patron saint of 
Musulman ship captains and sailors. Mr. H, C. P. Bell has given 
a particular interest to this contribution by a note on the legend 
which attributes to the miraculous intervention of this saint in the 
Maldives, by destroying a Jinn, to which the sacrifice of a girl had 
to be annually made, the conversion of the Mdldive people to Isldm, 

At the International Congress of Orientalists, held in Berlin in 
September last. Professor Monier Williams read a paper on the place 
which the Rig-veda occupies in the Sandyh^, or daily morning and 
evening prayers, of the Hindus. I allude to this subject here, because 
it would be interesting for European scholars to know how far the 
Eig-veda, which serves as a bond of religious communion between 
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millions of Indo-A rjans spread over the vast area of India, distinct 
from each other in separate caste and communities, and owning 
subjection to divers laws and customs, forms a constituent part of the 
religious ceremonial of Cejlon Hindds. In the hope that the enquiry 
may engage the attention of Members or others interested in the design 
of our Society, I subjoin an abstract of Prof. William’s paper : — 

The Hindd worshipper, before offering his first morning prayer, 
is required to bring body and mind into a proper condition of purity 
and attention. He must bathe, apply ashes to his limbs and fore- 
head, bind up his hair, sip pure water thrice from some sacred stream, 
inhale pure air into his lungs and retain it for some time in his chest 
by suppressing his breath. These preliminary acts must be com- 
pleted before the sun rises. Then, turning towards the eastern sky, 
he utters his first morning prayer in Sanskrit —the celebrated Gayatiri 
prayer from Rig-veda iii., 62, 10 — which like the Lord’s Prayer 
among Christians, and like the Fdtihah or first chapter of the Kuran 
among Muhammadans, must always among Hindds take precedence 
of all other forms of supplication. It may he thus translated : — 

* Let me meditate on the excellent glory of the divine vivifying sun. 
May he enlighten my understanding.’ The worshipper next performs 
a kind of self-baptism by pouring water over his own head, at the same 
time reciting the hymn Rig-veda x., 9 ; — ‘ O, waters, give fine health ; 
bestow upon me vigour and strength,’ etc. After that comes the 
repetition of the Agha-marshanaor ‘guilt- extinguishing’ hymn (Rig- 
veda, X., 190), supposed to have an all-powerful effect in removing 
sin and containing a summary of the course of creation : — ‘ From 
glowing heat sprang all existing things ; yea, all the order of this 
universe, etc.’ The worshipper then renders homage to the rising 
sun by throwing water towai’ds that luminary three times, each time 
repeating the Gayatiri prayer (Rig-veda, iii., 62, 10 : as before), 
after which he repeats a prayer to the eternal mother Aditi, from 
Rig-veda, v., 69, 3 : — ^ I invoke the divine Aditi at early dawn,’ etc. 
The worshipper now sits down on the ground, repeating at the same 
time a prayer to the Earth : — ‘ Goddess, support me, purify my seat 
on the bare ground.’ This is followed by some remarkable gesticu- 
lations. To a spectator it appears as if the worshipper were crossing 
himself, but he is really touching various parts of his own body- 
such as eyes, ears, and breast and head — with his fingers, as an act 
of homage to those organs, supposed to be animated by the Divine 
presence. After this the sacred Gayatiri prayer ought to he again 
repeated, and this time muttered 108 times by help of a rosary of 
108 beads. ” 

“ The worshipper now rises, and, standing erect with his face 
towards the sun, recites what is called the Mitra hymn to the sun 
(from Rig-veda, iii., 59) : — Mitra calls men to activity, sustains the 
earth and sky, and beholds all creatures with unwinking eye,’ etc. 
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This is followed by a prayer to the Dawn goddesses (from Rig-veda, 
iv. 51, 11,: — ‘Hail, brilliant Dawn: Daugliters of Pleaven/ etc. 
The service closes with adoration of the ten quarters of the sky and 
a recitation of the family pedigree. In the mid-day service, other 
hymns of the Rig-veda are substituted, 'Such as i,, 35, 2 ; iv., 40, 5, 
and that called Saura-suk a (Rig-veda, i,, 50,’) In the evening ser- 
vice the prayers to the sun on standing erect is Rig-veda, i., 25, 
All three services conclude with the following prayer : — ‘ May the 
one supreme Lord of the Universe he pleased with this my devotion.’ ” 

In connection with this subject, I must mention that the great 
Petersburg Lexicon of Bohtlingk and Roth, the existence of which 
gives by itself a new character to all investigations of the Sanskrit 
language, and pre-eminently to the study of the Vedic texts, has 
recently been added to the Museum Library* 

Inseparable from the subject of popular religion is the subject of 
popular superstition, which has formed the topic of three papers read 
during the year. Mr, Louis Nell, at one of our meetings, exhibited 
a Huniyam charm, of which a photograph will be published in our 
Journal, These Huniyam charms represent a Sinhalese custom in 
accordance with the widely-extended superstitious device of inflict- 
ing disease or disaster on a person’s enemies through the potency of 
a rude eidolon or representation of the intended victim. Mr. NelPs 
note in explanation of this charm derives particular interest from 
the statement of his belief, founded on long residence among the 
native Siighalese, and careful observation of their superstitious prac- 
tices and expre^ssions of superstitious ideas, that Buddhism, up to the 
time of a quite recent reform movement, has not existed at all as a 
religion among the lower castes of the Sinhalese people, whose 
priests have been the Yakadurds or Kaitddiyds, belonging to the 
tom-tom-beater and oliya castes ; and Kapur alias aud Pattlnis, 
belonging to all castes. The following passage in Mr. Nell’s note 
seems to me to suggest cousiderations of general importance for a 
right apprehension of the real extent aud induence of Buddhism, and 
of quite paramount importance as an element in determining the 
direction of mission enterprise : — 

“ The tom-tom beaters, the toddy- drawers, and the jaggery-makers 
have only lately attempted to build Buddhist temples of their own. 
The Amarapura sect of Buddhists is a modern importation to satisfy 
the social ambition of the Mahabaddd people, candidates of whose 
community for priestly ordination would have been refused by the 
previously existing Siamese sect. The latter, though heterodox in 
this exclusiveness, had confined the rite of ordination to pupils drawn 
from the Goiyagama caste. The liberal and orthodox principle of 
the Amarapura sect extended in time from the Mahahadde and 
Kardwe to the lower castes, and, as an instance, the jaggery people 
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{Hakuru) near Galle have huilt a temple, and their priests in yellow 
robes and with begging bowls in their hands are now seen obtaining 
the food of mendicants from the hands of their own friends. The 
profound meditative air of the young mendicants and the evident 
pride with which their friends give alms and honor the new priest- 
hood are very striking. This is quite a reform, and Buddhism, 
perhaps, for the first time is subverting what other missions have 
not hitherto observed as a likely field of conversion.” 

Mr. Nell has also favored us with a paper on the Sinhalese obser- 
vance of the Kaldwa. which he interprets to be a moving principle 
and local predisposition following a course in the human body in 
relation to the course of the moon in her increase and decrease.” The 
fact that Kaldwa tables are published by the Lakrivikirana Press 
and in native vernacular almanacs indicates a belief of wide-spread 
recognition, but Mah4-Mudaliyar De Zoysa found the explanations 
of two of the best Vedardlas inconsistent and contradictory. I sup- 
pose that Kaldwa may be interpreted generally as the influence of 
the phases of the moon on the organization or temperament of the 
human body. 

An elaborate paper on ‘‘Omens” by Mudaliydr S. Jayatilaka of 
Kurun^gala wasread before the Society in October, showing how large 
an influence they exercise on the daily concerns of Siighalese life. 
The omens derived from the appearance and cry of lizards in parti- 
cular are dealt with in an exhaustive manner , account being taken 
of their position relative to the person interested, with reference to 
every day in the week. 

Maha-Mudaliy4r De Zoysa is preparing for publication a translation 
of a sermon of Buddha on Omens. 

This is really a subject of practical importance. It has been 
asserted that the impossibility of understanding the motives of the 
people in India is partly due to the control exercised over them by 
superstitious influences. The remark, perhaps, applies with equal 
truth to the people of Ceylon. 

Literature, 

In the domain of Literature I desire, in the first place, to invite 
attention to the labours of Mr. William Gunatilaka who has 
been engaged for some time on three important works ; the Bdldva- 
hodhana of Kasyapa; anew edition of PdninVs Grammar; and a 
MS. of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, The Bdlavabodhana is a 
reproduction of the grammar of Chandra by a Buddhist priest named 
Kasyapa who lived in Ceylon about seven centuries ago. Incidental 
allusions to Chandra show him to have been the founder of one of 
the principal schools of Sanskrit grammarians, but his grammar has 
been supposed hitherto to exist only in a Thibetan version. It was 
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based on the model aud intended as an improvement on Pdnmi’s 
Asktddhydy^ from which it appears to differ by the artificial memoria 
technica^ which constitutes the language of Sanskrit grammarians, 
being in certain instances even more ingeniously and comprehensively 
constructed than the sutras of Panini, Provision is thus made for 
grammatical combinations which it taxed the utmost subtlety of 
P^nini’s commentators to include in the interpretation of his sutras. 
The MS. of the Balavabodhana,^ first discovered by Mr. Gunatilaka, 
belongs to the LankMlaka Vihard near Kandy. Two copies have 
since been found, one belonging to the Suduhumpola Vi hare, and the 
other to the Oriental Library of the Vidyddaja College, already 
alluded to. These copies are all in Siigihalese characters, but Mr. Guna- 
tilaka has transcribed the whole work in Oevanagari character, and 
the text collected from the three copies, together with a short preface 
and explanatory notes is now only withheld from the press by the 
heavy expenditure involved in its issue. Mr. Gunatilaka is no doubt 
justified in his opinion that the publication of this work would be of 
great service to Oriental schools in throwing new light upon questions 
relative to the historical connection of the different systems of 
Sanskrit Grammar and upon other problems now engaging attention. 

The same difficulty interferes with the publication of a work, under- 
taken by Mr. Gunatilaka, of at least equal importance — an edition of 
Pdnini which will enable students acquainted with the language of 
Sanskrit general literature to study P^uini’s sutras without the aid 
of a teacher. The text, translation, and notes will not he separately 
printed, but the translation of each sutra will be given immediately 
under its Devanigari text, and the notes immediately under the 
translation in smaller type. VdrttiMs^ Parihhdshds^ Ishtis and 
Kdrlkas^ whenever they occur will be quoted, translated, and ex- 
plained. Alphabetical lists of the sutras and ganas will be appended, 
as well as an alphabetical glossary of terms with reference to the 
sutras in which they occur. The work may fairly be called ex- 
haustive, for the specimen which Mr. Gunatilaka has been good 
enough to send me in MS. indicates that hardly any question can 
suggest itself to the student of Panini in his necessarily laborious 
study which has not been anticipated and answered. In the ex- 
planation of each word, every step taken is supported by authority, 
iu the same manner as a problem or theorem of Euclid. Mr. 
Gunatilaka’s present intention is to issue as a specimen a part of the 
work consisting of two printed octavo sheets, and to circulate it 
among Oriental scholars in the hope that a sufficient number of 


• A detailed account of the work, which is stated to bear the same 
relation, as regards matter and arrangement, to Chandra’s Grammar as the 
Zagkukaumudi does to that of Panini, was published in the Academy of 
January 24,th and 31st, 1880. 
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subscribers may be found to justify the publication. I trust that 
our Society may be able to assist Mr. Gunatilaka, both directly and 
indirectly, in bringing to issue both of tliese learned and laborious 
works, and with this view I propose to bring the subject before the 
Committee. 

The importance of these works and the labour they have involved 
have induced Mr. Gunatilaka to entrust to another hand the pre- 
paration of a new edition of the Meghaduta of Kdlidasa from a MS. 
discovered by him in the Kandy Oriental Library. The text of the 
poem in this MS., written in Sinhalese characters, appears to differ 
little from the Devan^ari versions published by Gildemeister and 
others, but the MS. derives its value from a short appropriate 
introduction, a literal and correct Si:&halese translation, and ex- 
planatory notes in Siighalese, In connection with what I have 
already said, it is especially interesting to note that the Sinhalese 
commentator in this version refers to Chandra in the same way as 
the commentary of Mallinatha supports his views by reference to 
Paniui. The date of this MS,, corresponding to the year 1717 of 
the Christian era, shows that Sanskrit was studied iu Ceylon in the 
classical period of Siijjhalese' literature equally with Pali and Klii. 
It will be published, with the assistance of Mr, Gunatilaka, by Mr. 
P^nabokka, late President of Dumbara Gansabhdwa. 

I understand that Pandit Gunasekara is engaged upon a Sinhalese 
translation of Meghaduta from another version. 

A Member of our Society, Mr. W. P. Ranasi^ha, is preparing a 
Paper on the Sii^halese language, which we hope to include in an 
early Number of our Journal. 

Perhaps the greatest literary need felt in Ceylon is the want of a 
good Sinhalese and English Dictionary, a want of which I am very 
often reminded in my official capacity. A mixed Committee of 
Englishmen and Sinhalese, to prepare a dictionary on the basis of 
Clongh’s work, seems to be the agency most likely to lead to good 
results, 

I must include under the general head of literature a paper on 
Hindd astronomy published in our journal by Mr. S. Mervin, a 
Tamil gentleman of Jaffiia. The writer justly points out that 
Hindd astronomy is a very different thing from Hindd mythology, 
though many Europeans seem to think that the mythology and the 
astronomy of the Hindus are identical. This confusion undoubtedly 
pervades a brilliant passage in Lord Macaulay’s writings, often 
quoted to throw ridicule on the scientific pretensions of the ancient 
Eastern world. The recent studies of scientific scholars have, 
however, conclusively shown that India early possessed many 
astronomical facts, many observations of astronomical phenomena, 
and many rules and methods of astronomical calculation. It is of 
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interest to our Society that native students should recognize that the 
fantastic legends of Hindu mythology belong to the domain of 
poetical imagination, and look for the science of astronomy in Surya 
Siddhdnta and treatises similar, which remain as the relics of a 
system of astronomical science carried to a degree of perfection that 
excites the admiration of modern scientific students. 

Alluding to the subject of astronomy, I must here record the 
generous offer made by Mr. E. Heelis to the Society of a 4-inch 
aperture astronomical telescope, on condition of an observatory being 
built for it adjoining the Museum. We were unfortunately obliged 
to decline this offer from inability to comply with the very reasonable 
condition attached to it. 


Art. 

I have very few words to say on this occasion on the subject of Art. 
Mr. Smither read a paper at our April meeting on some sculptures 
which he had examined on a visit to Horana. His suggestion that 
these sculptures should be brought to Colombo so as to be saved 
from further deterioration and depredations has been carried out, and 
they were deposited in the Museum a few days ago. 

Social Condition of the People^ 

The ofldcial position which I occupy leads me naturally to assign 
the place of first importance und^r this head to the subject of Public 
Instruction, but for the same reason I may he allowed to content 
myself to-day with a reference to my Administration Report, in 
which I endeavour to give full and explicit information on all the 
work of my Department. It is however appropriate to this occasion 
that I should notice with pleasure the assistance I have received 
from several learned Buddhist priests, both in co-operation with the 
principal design of the Department and also in the preparation of 
books for the native youths of the Colony. 

Appropriate to the subject of school work is the subject of Games. 
Mr. Le Mesurier is preparing a Paper on ‘ The Games of the Kandyana’ 
which will no doubt be an interesting supplement to Mr. Leopold 
Ludovicos contribution to our Journal for the year 1873, ‘On the 
Sports and Games of the Sigihalese.* If the child is father of the man, 
it is good for those whose business it is to understand the ways of 
the men to learn the pursuits of the children, and, as a relaxation 
from the graver labours of our Society. I do not think that the 
papers of our Journal offer any contribution so full of genial 
instruction as Mr. Ludovici’s article. 

Mr. H. C. P, Bell, c.c.s., has a Paper ready on ‘Sinhalese Cere- 
monies connected with Padi Cultivation in the Low-country, with 
specimens of songs sung during operations/ A short Paper on the 
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same subject, but limited to a Kandyan (K4galla) district, by Mr. H* 
W. levers, c c,s., was published in our Jommal for 1880. 

'The Proverbs of a people reveal many secrets of their social con- 
dition, domestic life, and private morality, and have always therefore 
been found an attractive study. Mahd-Mudaliydr De Zoysa has 
published in our Journal another contribution to our knowledge of 
Si^^halese Proverbs and I have also to notice the publication of two 
other collections — the Aiita Vdkya Dipaniya^ by A. Mendis S6na- 
n4yaka, and the Pa thy a Vdkya or JSiti-sdstra, published by A. D, 
A. Wijayasi^ha. The aphorisms in the last-mentioned collection 
are skilfully arranged under separate heads, so as to supply in about 
250 short lines a code of public and private morality. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Mr, A. C, Dixon, who is the most active member of our Society in 
the department of Geology and Mineralogy, has continued his visits 
to different districts for the study of their geological formations. 
The recent activity of gold-mining operations in Southern India 
naturally drew attention to the known existence of gold in several 
parts of this Island, and Mr. Dixon read a short Paper on the subject 
at our April meeting. He has since “ prospected’^ several districts, 
and has been good enough to furnish me with a summary of his 
researches. A small nugget taken near Wakwella (Galle) and 
weighing over 6 grains was tested and found to be genuine alluvial 
gold, which had been rolled some distance and deposited by an old 
stream. Careful search at the place revealed no traces of gold. In 
the Saharaga7nuwa Mr. Dixon visited Rakwdna, North and 

Central Kukulu-korale, and Kolonnd-kdrald. In this district there 
are several valuable deposits of gems still unworked, but no evidence 
of gold was found. In the stream which flows past the Assistant 
Government Agent’s bungalow at Eatnapura, further evidence has 
been found of the existence of gold in considerable quantities. Mr. 
Dixon has, however, not yet been able to explore this stream. At 
our Meetiug in April Mr, Dixon alluded to his first visit to Ranhoda, 
and exhibited a specimen of gold from the district. On a subsequent 
visit several well-defined reefs were found, samples of which were 
sent to London and assayed, yielding 15 grs. to the ton. In Polos- 
hdge two or three good reefs were found, but the yield here was only 
4 grs, to the ton, though one sample of surf ace quartz from the same reef 
gave 14 grains. In the lower end of MaskeUya'^ 2 X\oj Theberton”) 
two good reefs were found. From these gold has been obtained, but 
not in paying quantities as yet, though the prospect of this district as 
regards paying gold is considered good. From Rang alia surface 
quartz has been tested with a yield of 1 dwt. gr. per ton. From 
Ileiodheia quartz has been examined yielding 10 grains to the ton. 
Traces of alluvial gold and platinum were found in the Deduru-oya. 
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Mr. Dixoa has found the reported Mahara gold to be pyrites. 
Specimens from a quartz reef in Kandanuwara contained 3 per cent, 
of copper and the element telurium^ which is always found in company 
with gold. 

Climate and Meteorology. 

The long connection of Colonel Fyers, r,e,, with our Society, of 
which he has been for many years President, has borne lasting fruit 
in the establishment of the meteorological observations which may 
now be considered, I suppose, as a permanent part of the work of his 
Department. Systematic observations have been carried under Col, 
Fyers’ direction at the principal stations of the Island since 1870. 
A daily weather report is now published in the Post Office Bulletin, 
and four morning observations at Colombo, Galle, Trincomalee, 
Batticaloa, and Jaffna are telegraphed daily to Calcutta for the storm 
signal service. Copies of the monthly return of daily observations 
and annual reports, as well as diagrams giving the mean monthly 
rainfall for the number of years in which observations have been 
taken, are sent to London, Paris, Brussels, New York, Canada, 
Calcutta, Batavia, and Algiers, and are noticed in the Administration 
Report of the Meteorological Department of the Government of 
India for 1879-80, as follows (p. 37) : — 

< The Island of Ceylon in which a system of meteorological obser- 
vations has been carried on for some years under the direction of 
Col. Fyers, r.b., communicates a monthly abstract of observations 
from which a selection is made for the tabular abstract given in the 
annual report, and I have lately included an abstract of the rainfall 
registers communicated to us from Singapore. Thus the extreme 
geographical range of the region for which meteorological data are 
collected for discussion during the past years comprises 53 degrees 
of longitude and 33 degrees of latitude,’ 

The period over which systematic observations extend has been as 
yet too short for reliable deductions to be made from the statistics 
collected. 

Mr. J. Stoddart is at present investigating the subject of the very 
partial ranges of the rainfall in Ceylon, the prevalence of high winds 
over partial areas, and the influence of the monsoon-gales in the Bay 
of Bengal, and storms on the Bombay coast and on the coast of 
Ceylon, In conjunction with Captain Doniian, Master Attendant, 
he is also taking observations to show the direction, force and altitude 
of the waves in the Colombo harbour, when the wind is in the North 
and North-Kast. 

Botany, 

The paramount influence of agriculture pn the ppsperity of this 
colony has, to a great extent, removed the department of Botany 
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from tlie concerns of this Society to more open and more accessible 
channels of communication and discussion, 'Fhe year has been 
especially marked by the publication of The Tropical AgricuU 
turist^ a monthly periodical established by the Editors of the 
Ceylon Observer^ constituting in the strictest sense of the word a 
repertory ( repertorium uhi omnia repiriri possint ) of iuforma.tion 
on all subjects connected with Tropical Botany and Agriculture. 
To its pages, to the Report of the Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
and the Reports of Mr. Marshall Ward on Leaf Disease, all who 
are interested in this subject will naturally refer for the operations 
of the year. In connection with the Melbourne Exhibition, Mr. 
William Ferguson was good enough to furnish, at my request, a set 
of Notes descriptive of 96 specimeus of Ceylon timber sent to the 
Exhibition. I have sent several copies of these Notes to the Govern- 
ment Agents and their Assistants, and to other persons to whom I 
believe them likely to prove useful. I will only add that an elemen- 
tary Manual of Botany in Sinhalese has been prepared, and will 
shortly be published by the Department of Public Instruction. It 
will, I hope, be the means of carrying profitable instruction and 
amusement iuto many humble homes. 

Zoology^ 

The first two parts of the beautiful engravings of Ceylon Lepidoptera, 
with descriptive letterpress, now being published by Government, 
were received about the middle of the year, and the remaining 
portion of the work is expected very shortly. 

A Paper by Mudaliyar Samuel Jayatilaka on the Honey Bees of 
Ceylon and the native method of Bee Culture was read at our April 
Meeting. This Paper derived unexpected interest from the visit of 
Mr. Frank Benton, an American Bee amateur, who had the intention 
of writing a Paper for our Society on the subject of our bees, but 
was prevented by a severe attack of malarial fever caught whilst bee 
hunting in the jungles of the Kurun^gala District. Mr, Jayatilaka 
has stated that he got more practical information about bees from 
Mr. Benton in a week than he had from all other sources in many 
years. Mr, Benton learned in Java that wax is imported into 
Netherlands India, chiefly from Holland, to the annual value of two 
millions of rupees. The wax is chiefly used in dyeing the sarongs 
and other cloths of the people. Mr. Benton’s visit to Ceylon can 
hardly fail to be productive of useful results, as the Cyprian bees 
introduced by him are doing well with Mr. W. H. Wright and Mudd- 
liyar Jayatilaka, who thinks that they are more industrious and faster 
workers and more tractable than our common Ceylon bees. It is 
stated that Ceylon bees do not seem to approach vanilla flowers when 
in bloom, whereas the Cyprians are found continually among them, 
and it is hoped that they may turn out good fertilizers, and thus save 
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much, of the labour now inrolved in the process of artihcial fertiliza- 
tion. There seems to be no reason why bee culture in Ceylon should 
not become an industry of considerable importance. 

Dr. Vanderstraaten read at our October Meeting a synopsis of a 
Paper which he has prepared on ‘ Sericulture,’ illustrating in detail the 
prociess of raising silkworms. As this Paper has not yet been for- 
warded to our Secretary for publication, I am unable to refer to it. 
The subject is one of undoubted interest, and I may mention that the 
Pev. Father Palla is endeavouring at Mount Calvary, Galle, to 
introduce the rearing of silkworms as an industry well adapted to 
the habitfe and inclinations of the people of Ceylon, 

Mr. BelVs Report on the Mdldives. 

A considerable part of CoL Fyers’ Address last year was devoted to 
information derived from our Secretary, Mr. H. 0. P. Bell, with refer- 
ence to his recent visit to the M41dive Islands. Mr, Bell’s Report, as 
the result of this visit, is now being printed as a Sessional Paper by 
desire of the Secretary of State. I have had the advantage of seeing 
the proof sheets as printed, and it was my intention to give a sum- 
mary of the information they contain, as the Papers of our Society 
may probably come before a circle of readers whom vSessional Papers 
are not at all likely to reach. For this reason, I regret that the Report 
has been published as a Sessional Paper and not by our Society, to 
whose Journal a contribution so comprehensive and complete would 
have been an acceptable addition. As a Sessional Paper, however, 
it will no doubt hold a distinct place of its own, and Mr. Bell will 
perhaps make, or allow others to make, an epitome of its principal 
results for the beneiit of our Journal. I feel that it is impossible to 
do justice to a labour of such value at the close of a narrative of the 
Society’s work, present and prospective — imperfect, I well know, but 
likely, I fear, to be thought already prolix. 


On the conclusion of the Address, 

The Hon. W. H. Ravet^scroft proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his most able Address, to which lie was sure they had 
all listened with very great pleasure, Mr. W Ferguson seconded. 

His Excellency the Governor felt sure that the Members round the 
table had all listened with very great pleasure to that Address. — 
Motion agreed to nem. con, 

7.-^ A vote of thanks to the Governor for presiding brought the 
Meeting to a close. 
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Bibliotheca Indica : k Collection of Oriental Works published by the 
K. A, S. of Bengal, New Series, Nos. 461 and 462, Calcutta, 
1881. — Presented. 

Boletin da Sociedade De Geographia De Lisboa, 2nd Series, No. 6, 
Lisboa, 1881. — Presented. 

Essai Sur Le Pali, Paris, 1826. 

Indian Antiquary, VoL 10 , i,e. January to November, 1881. — Pre^ 
sented. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
May, 1881. — Presented, 

Journal of theB. A. S. of Bengal, Voh L., Part 1 (Nos. 3 and 4, 
1881) and Part 2 (No. 3, 1881). — Presented. 

Journal of the North China Branch of the R. A. 8., 1880, New Series, 
No. XV. — Presented^ 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science (The), for the years 1878, 
1879, and 1880, edited by G. Oppert, Presented. 

Maleisch Nederduitsch Woordenboek, 1863. — Presented hy D. PF. 
Ferguson, 

Memoires sur Les Contrees Occidentales, par Hiouen-Thsang, trans- 
lated by M. Stanislas Julien, Tome i, ii, Paris. 

Notulen Van De Algemeene en Buturs, Vergaderin-* 
gen van bet Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen 


Deel xviii., 

1880, 

No. 

1. 

Batavia. 


1 

Do. 

do. 



2. 



y Presented. 

Do. 

do. 


V 

3. 




Do. 

do. 

'ii 


4. 




Do. 

xix., 

1881 


1. 

>9 



Do. 

do. 


» 

2, 



1 


Proceedings of the R. A. S. Bengal, No. 8, August, 1881.— 
Presented* 

Report of a Visit to the Torrent Regions of the Hautes and Basses 
Alpes, and also to Mount Faron Toulon, by E. MacA. Moir, 
Calcutta, 1881. — Presented. 

Suggestions regarding the Management of the leased Forests of 
Busahir in the Suttey Valley of the Punjab, by D, Brandis, 
F.R.s., C.I.K., Simla, 1881. — Presented. 
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Transactions of the E. A. S. of Japan^ from 30tli Octo- ■■ 
ber, 1872, to 9tli October, 1873, Yokohama, 
1874. 

Do. do. Vol. VIL, Parti., Feb., 1879. 

Do. do. „ VIIL, „ iv., Dec., 1880. | 

Do. do. „ IX., „ b, Feb., 1881. | 

Do. do. „ IX., „ ii., Aug., 18«1.J 

Tropical Agriculturist (The), Colombo, December, 1881, 


Tjdschrift Voor Iiadische Taal, Land, En Volken-^ 
kiuide, Deel xxvi., Afievering 2, 1880. | 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

3, 1830. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

4, 1880. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

5 & 6, 1880. 

Do. 

xxvii., 

do. 

1, 1881. 


y Presented. 


Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages, by F* A, Swetten- 
ham, Vol, 2. 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschappen van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, Deel xli., 2e Stuk, Batavia, 1880. — 
Presented, 


The Honoeary Treastiree in account with the Royal Asiatic Society, 



C.B,, A.M,I.C.E., 
Honorary Treasurer, 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

(CEYLOlSr BRANCH.) 


The Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instituted 7th February, 1845 ; 
and by the unanimous vote of a Special General Meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 7th February, 1846, 
it was declared a Branch of that Society, under the designation 
of The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Preamble. 

1, The design of the Society is to institute and promote 
inquiries into the History, Religions, Languages, Literature, Arts, 
and Social Condition the present and former inhabitants of this 
Island, with its Geology and Mineralogy, its climate and Meteorology, 
its Botany and Zoology. 

Members, 

2, The Society shall consist of Resident or Ordinary^ Hono- 
rary, and Corresponding Members \ all elected by ballot at a 
General Meeting of tbe Society. 

(a) Members residing in Ceylon are .considered Resident* 

ifi) Persons who contribute to the objects of the Society in 
an eminent and distinguished manner are, on the reconi" 
mendation of the Committee, eligible as Honorary 
Members. 

(c) All Military Medical Officers in Ceylon are Honorary 
Members of the Society. 

(c?) Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, upon 
special grounds, and on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, be elected Correspondmg Members. 

Entrance Fee and Subscriptions, 

3, Every Ordinary Member of the Society snail pay, on 
admission, an entrance fee of Rs. 5 '25, and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 10*50. Annual subscriptions shall be considered due on the 
1st of January of each year. Members who fail to pay their sub- 
scriptions by the end of the year (provided they have been called for) 
shall be considered, ipso facto, to have relinquished their connection 
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with the Society. Members who have been absent from Ceylon 
have the privilege of rejoining the Society within twelve months of 
their return to the Island; on payment of the subscription for the 
current year. 

(a) The privilege of Life Membership may be ensured by the 
payment of lis. 105, with entrance fee on admission to the 
Society; Rs. 84, after two years ; and Bs. 73*50, after four 
or more years’ subscriptions. 

(5) Honorary and Corresponding Members shall not be 
subject to any entrance fee or subscription, and are to be 
admitted to the Meetings of the Society and to the privilege 
of its Library, but are not competent to vote at Meetings, 
to be elected to any of its offices, or take any part in its 
private business. 

(c) Persons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re-admit- 
ted Members without entrance fee, subject to the discretion 
of the Managing Committee. 

Office-bearers, 

i. The Office-bearers of the Society sb^ll be, a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all appointed by open 
vote at the Annual Meeting of the Society ; and their functions shall 
be as follows : — 

(fi) The President, or in his absence one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, shall take the Chair at all Meetings of the Society 
and of the Committee, maintain order, collect the votes, and 
cause the laws of the Society to be observed and enforced. 

(b) The Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all moneys 
on behalf of the Society, keep an account thereof including 
the vouchers, - and submit a statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society to the Annual Meeting, and at. all 
other times as may be required. 

(c) The Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend, all 
Meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and record 
their proceedings. He shall also edit the Journal, and 
e?cercise a general superintendence under the authority of 
Committee. 

In the event of any Office-bearer leaving the Colony for three (3) 
months, it shall be competent for tlie Committee to fill up the office 
at the next General Meeting. 

Committee, 

5. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee 
of nine (9) Members (with power to add to their number) in addition 
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to Office-bearers, and elected in like manner : but subject always to 
the Rules and Regulations passed at General Meetings. Three (3) to 
form a quorum. 

Mode of Admission. 

6. Members desirous of proposing candidates for admission ' 
to" tbe Society shall give notice to the Secretary, in writing, at 
least a fortnight before the assembly of any General Meeting. 
Admission to Membership of the Society shall be by ballot at any 
General Meeting. No candidate to be considered as elected, unless 
he has in his favour two-thirds of the votes taken. 

Meetings. 

7. An Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in Decem- 
ber, and General Meetings at such other times as may be determined 
by the Committee ; due notice of the Meetings, and of any intended 
motions which do not come through the Committee, and the nomina- 
tion of new Members, being always first given by the Secretary. 

8. The course of business at General Meetings shall be as 
follows : — 

(a) The Minutes of the last Meeting shall be read by the 
Seci'etary, and signed by the Chairman. 

(5) Candidates for Membership shall then be proposed, balloted 
for, admitted or otherwise. 

(c) Reports of Committees shall be read, and communications 
made of all articles received, and donations to the Society. 

{d) Any specific business submitted by the Committee, or 
appointed for consideration, shall be proceeded with, 

(e) Papers and Communications for the Society shall then be 
read.”* 

9. Every Member of the Society has the privilege of intro- 
ducing, either personally or by card, one or two visitors to the General 
Meetings. 

10. Special Committees may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research. These must be named 
at a General Meeting, and will act as much as possible in co-opera- 
tion with the Secretary of the Society, who will be a constituent 
member of all such Committees. 

Papers and Communications. 

11. All Papers and Communications shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary at least a week before the assembling of the General 
Meeting at which they are intended to be read. Such Papers shall 
be read by the Author, or the Secretary, or by some Member of the 
Society. 
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12. All Papers and other Communications to the Society read 
or submitted at any General Meeting shall be open to free discussion ; 
and such Papers and discussions may be printed in the Transactions 
of the Society, if approved by the Committee. 

13. The writer of any Paper which is published in the So- 
ciety’s Journal shall be entitled to receive twenty-five (25) printed 
copies of his Paper* 

Journals^ 

14. One copy of each Journal shall be sent by the Secretary 
to every Member who has paid his subscription for the current year, 
and to every Honorary Member \ and every such Member may pro- 
cure a second copy, on application to the Secretary. Members 
re(iuiring more than two (2) copies of the Journal can be supplied 
with them at half the price charged the public. 

Suspension and Alteration of Rules. 

15. It shall be competent for any General Meeting to suspend 
any of the above Rules. 

16. No alteration of Rules shall be made except at the Annual 
Meeting, and unless carried by a majority of not less than two-thirds 
of the Members present ; due notice of any proposed alteration having 
been given in writing to the Secretary at least a fortnight before the 
Meeting, 


RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open on week days (except Fridays) from 
7 A.M. to 6 P.M., and on Sundays from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

2. The Librarian shall keep a Register of Books belonging to 
the Library, showing their title, name of author, date of receipt, 
whence obtained, edition, number of volumes, number of plates, 
place and date of publication, 

3. All Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals received for the 
Library shall, immediately on receipt, be entered in the Library H e- 
gister, and stamped with the Library stamp. The Librarian shall see 
that each Plate and Map in books received for the Library is care- 
fully stamped on the reverse side with the Library stamp. New 
books received shall be stamped on the cover with the words Royal 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch.” 

4. A book shall be kept in which shall be entered the title of 
very work lent out, the number of plates, if any, it contains at the 
tme of its being lent, the name of the Member borrowing the same, 
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and the date on which it is lent, A Member applying in person for 
a work shall sign a receipt for the book and plates it may contain at 
the time of borrowing. A Member not applying in person shall send 
a written request for the books he requires, and this request shall be 
filed in the Library as a voucher, the Librarian duly noting on it the 
books actually lent out. The Librarian shall send with each packet 
of books a form of receipt, to be signed and returned to the borrower. 
Should any Member prefer to keep a private register of books bor- 
rowed from tbe Library, it shall be the duty of the Librarian to enter 
in such register the names of all books issued, and to initial receipt 
when returned. 

On return of any books to tbe Library, the Librarian after 
satisfying himself that the book is in the same condition as it was 
when lent out, shall insert opposite to the entry, in the loan registei', 
the date on which the book has been returned, and return to tbe bor- 
rower the receipt or other voucher given by him, duly cancelled. 
And if on the return of any book the Librarian shall perceive that it 
has sustained any damage, since it was taken from the Library, he 
shall make a note of the particulars and report the same to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

6. No Member shall remove any book, pamphlet, periodical, 
or any other article the property of the Society, from the Library 
without giving the Librarian a receipt for the same. 

7. No Book, Pamphlet, Journal, or Periodical, &c., shall be lent 
out before the expiration of one week after its receipt in the Library. 

8. Periodicals and unbound Journals in numbers shall be 
returned after the expiration of one week. 

9. Works of reference and certain rare and valuable books, &c,, 
must not be taken out of tbe Library without special permission of 
the Committee. 

10. Non-resident Members are entitled to take out Books, 
Plates, &c., from the Library on making special application to the 
Honorary Secretary, and signing an obligation to defray tbe expenses 
of carriage, and to make compensation for any book, plate, manuscript 
&c., which may be lost or damaged, 

11. No Member shall be permitted to have more than three 
sets* of books from the Library in his possession at any one time 
without the special permission of the Honorary Secretary. 

12. Except with the special sanction of the Committee, resi- 
dent Members shall not be permitted to keep books, &c., borrowed 
from the Library for more than fourteen days, and non-resident 
Members for more than one month* 


* N,B.— Each volume of tbe Transactions of any learned Society or 
similar publication shall be counted as one work. 
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13* All books, except in the case stated below, shall be 
returned to the Library before the 1st January in each year. Early 
in December, the Librarian, having previously ascertained that the 
books are actually absent from the Library, shall forward to all Mem- 
bers who have books belonging to the Society in their possession, a 
letter requesting that such books be returned before the end of the 
month. ETon-resident Members who, on the 1st January, have had 
books, (&c,, for less than one month may send a detailed list of such 
books instead of returning them* 

14. The Librarian shall report to the Honorary Secretary, for 
the information of the Conamittee each year in January, the names 
of all books not returned, and of the Members by whom they were 
borrowed. 

15. If application be made to the Librarian for a book already 
taken out from the Library, he shall issue a notice to the borrower, 
requiring him to return it free of expense, within one week from the 
receipt of such notice if a resident Member, and within one month if 
a non-resident Member. 

16. If any book borrowed from the Library be lost, damaged, 
defaced by writing or otherwise, the borrower shall be held responsi- 
ble for such loss or damage ; and if the book belong to a set, he shall 
be liable to make good the set to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
or pay its value. 

17. ^0 books, &c., shall he issued from the Library to any 
Member while he retains any property of the Society in contraven- 
tion of the above rules. 

18. A book shall be kept in the Library in which Members 
may write the names of any books, &c., they may recommend to be 
purchased for ihe Library. 

19. ISfo person who is not a Member of the Society shall be 
permitted to take away any book from the Library without special 
authority from the Committee, or to have access to the Library with- 
out permission of a Member of the Committee. 

20. In no case shall any Member be allowed to take out of 
Ceylon any book, manuscript, pamphlet, periodical, &c., belongingto 
the Society, 

21. The Librarian shall be held personally responsible for the 
safety of the books, &c., belonging to the Society’s Library under his 
charge, and that these rules are properly carried out, as far as lies in 
his power. 

22. The Committee may at any time call in ail books, &c., 
and may cease to issue them for such periods as the interests of the 
Society may require. 
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TOTE. 


Italics in the text denote the spelling of the French editors : 
m parentheses, their supplementary explanations. Words and 
paragraphs within brackets are additions by the translator; as 
also all foot-notes, except those followed by the initial .B,” for 
the insertion of which the Honorary Secretary is responsible. 



Mr rat a. 


3, 8^ Hnes' froni bottom', for ' Burckbart^ read * Burckbardt.^ 
„ 7, note f’ delete ^ mlu.^ 

• „ 10; }, t for ^ MadegirV read ^ HadegirV 

ft. yi » t for ^ haptaje' read ‘ haptage.' 

12, „ t M ^faltaru' read ^fattarU: 
j, 10; for ^ Yusup^ read ^ Yusuf? 

'.ft « ‘ft 9 f for ^ Tabrif read ‘ Tahri^?^ 

,;,y lOj n t for?.Mofa%^ read ^ Mdfa%? > , 

,, for^Ma(M fmd:^M 

„ 49, „ * for ^ Mdella' read ^ hu^elld? 

„ 55, „ for ^ Athalardgel? rectd ^ Athaleridgeh? 

„ „ „ =*= /or ^ Dinewar^ read ‘ Dinner? 



ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

CEYLON BRANCH. 


IBN BATU'TA 

IN 

THE MALDIVES AND CEYLON. 


[^Translated from the French of M, M. Defrcmery and 
Sanguinetti, bg Albert of the 

Ceylon Civil Service*'\ 


InTROLUCTIOIs^ 

The wonderful travels of Ibn Batuta are a record alike 
of the commercial activity of the Arabs^ and of the far-reaching 
power of the Bagdad caliphate, whose influence long survived 
its overthrow. From the swift rise of the Muhammadan power 
in the seventh centuxy down to the arrival of Vasco di Gama at 
Calicut in 1498, the trade of Europe with the East was in the 
hands of the Arabs. The carrying to Europe was done by their 
shij)s, but in the Indian seas a vast coast trade was developed 
by all the nations of the Indian sea-bord — Persians, the races 
of India, Ceylon, the Eastern Islands and China, After the 
rounding of the Cape followed in succession the restrictive 
monopolies of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, and the 
Eastern nations have never regained the great and free inter- 
national commerce of the Arab days. 

From the story of Ibn Battita, one comes to understand 
how it was possible for a native of Tangiers in the fourteenth 
century to travel, with hut little difficulty, for twenty-four years 
over every country between Morocco and China. The Muham- 
madan faith had been spread over a great part of India, and had 
established a footing in China : Arab merchants were every- 
where: and ships were never long in demand for voyages from 
any one port to any other. 


4 
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Ibn Battita was born at Tangiers in 1304, and died at Fez 
1377-8. The following summary of his travels of twenty-four 
years (1325 to 1349) is given by Dr. Birdwood of the India 
Office. From Tangiers he travelled across Africa to Alex- 
andria, and in Palestine, Syria, and Arabia : down the east coast 
of Africa to Quilon : across the Indian Ocean to Muscat, Ormuz, 
Kish, Bahrein and El Oatif : through Central Arabia to Mecca 
and Jeddah: and again in Egypt and Asia Minor, and across the 
Black Sea to Caffa or Theodosia, and by Azov or Tana ^ on 
past the hills of the Russians’ to Bolgar on the Volga — l)ut 
not daring to penetrate further northwards into ^the land of 
Darkness.’ Returning south to Haj-Tarkhan (Astrakhan) he 
proceeded in the suite of the wife of the Khan of Ki])chah, tlie 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Andronicus, westAvard to Soldaia 
and Constantiniah (Constantinople), whence returning to Bolgar 
he travelled on eastward to Bokhara, and tht'ough Khorassan to 
Cabulj Multan, and Delhi where he remained eight yenrs (1334- 
42). Being sent on an embassy to China he embarked at Kin- 
baiat (Cambay), and after many adventures at Calicut (where he 
was honorably received by the 'Samari’ or Zamorin) and Huna- 
war (Onore), and in the M^ldive Islands (beginning of 1343 — 
August, 1344) and Ceylon and Bengal, he at last took his pas- 
sage toAvard China in a junk bound for Java, as he calls it, but 
in fact Sumatra. Returning from China, he sailed direct from 
the coast of Malabar to Muscat and Ormuz : and travelling by 
Shiraz, Bagdad, J erusalem, Damascus and for the fourth time to 
Mecca, Egypt, Tunis, at last reached Fez again, after an absence 
of half his life-time. Subsequently he spent six years in Spain and 
Central Africa, where he was the guest of the brother of a country- 
man of his own from Centra, whose guest he had been in China. 

Whatan enormous distance lay between these two !” he exclaims. 

The first detailed account of his book Avas published in Europe 
only in 1808. Muura in 1845 commenced a translation in Portu- 
guese of a co|)y obtained at Fez at the end of last century. The 
abridgment translated by Lee Avas brought from the east by Burck- 
hart. It was not till the French conquest of Algeria that the 
best and completest texts were obtained. Five are in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, only two of which are perfect. From 
these M. M. Defremery and Sanguinetti made their translation 
for the Societe Asiatique : and it is from their version that the 
present account of the Maldives and Ceylon visithas been extract- 
ed. His description of the Maldives is the most interesting and 
complete in existence, excepting only that of Pyrard de Laval. 
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IBN BATUTA 

IN 

THE MALDIVES AND CEYLON.^ 


I RESOLVED to go to^e BMbat Almahal {the Maldives) ofvihich, 
I had heard much. Ten days after we had embarked at Calicut 
we arrived at the DMhat Almahal islands. DMhai is pronounced 
as the feminine of DMb (Arabic for : it is really an alter-^ 

ation of the Sanskrit douipaj islandl^). These islands are among 
the wonders of the world : they number about 2j000.f A hundred 
or less of these islands lie together in a circle in the form of a ring: 
the group has an entrance as to a harbour, and ships get through 
by that alone. When a ship arrives near one of these islands 
it must of necessity have a pilot from among its natives, so that 
it may reach the other islands under his guidance* They are so 
close to each other that the tops of the palms which grow on one 
seem to belong to its neighbour.^ If the vessel misses its way 
it cannot reach the islands, and is driven by the wind to Ma^bar 
(coast of Coromandel) or towards Ceylon. 


* Voyages d^Ihn Batoutah^ par C. Defr4mery et Le Dr. B. B. Saagninettii 
Tome IV., 110—185, 191-2, 206-6, 207-10. Paris, 1879. 

f See Gray, J. K- A. S., 1878, Vol. X. n. s., pp. 196-7, notes 2, 3 ; and 
“ The M41dive Islands” (Ceylon Sessional Papers, 1881), pp. 3, 4, 5, Notes (1) 
(6)-B. 

I So too more recent travellers : — “ The Malabares say that heretofore they 
were joyn’d to the Continent, and were separated hy the sea, which in some 
places hath left such narrow divisions that an active man might leap from one 
side to the other” (Mandeho's Travels into the IvdieSj 1639. Lib. II. 116. London, 
1 662). “ But that which makes them so numerous is the multitude of canals that 
divide them ; which are so narrow that the sprit-sails of the ships strike the 
leaves of the trees which are planted on both sides. And in some places a 
nimble man may leap into an island from the top of a bough that grows in 
another.” — (Collection of Voyages of the Dutch Easi-Indxa Comyanyj p. 131, 
London, 1703) — 
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All tlie inhabitants of these islands are Musalmdns, pious 
and honest people. They are divided into regions or zones, each 
of which is ruled by a governor called Cordoiiiy, Among these 
zones the following ai^e distinguished : ( 1 ) the zone of Pali-^ 
pour ; (2) Cannalo'ds; (3) Mahal^ the province after which all the 
islands are called, and at which their sovereigns reside ; (4) TeM- 
dih ; (5) Oaraidou ; (6) Teim ; (7) TeUdommety ; HeUdommkyy 
the name differing from the preceding only by having its 
first letter an h: (9) Bheidoit ; (10) Oandacal ; {\\)Molo{ic; (12) 
Souweid. The last is the most distant of all.* All the Md,l- 
dive islands are destitute of grain, except that in the province 

* The Erench editors identify these names with those given by Pyrard as 
follows: — ^^Pdlipour — ‘ Padypolo’ : ilfa/zaZ — ‘Mal6’: Cardidou — ‘ Caridon’: Teli-- 
dommety — ‘ Tilla dou matis’ : HUedomm^ty — ‘ Milla done madoue’ : BMidou 
— ^ Poulisdous’ f Molouc--^ Molucqne’ : Souweid---^ Souadou.’ The Camialous 
p£ Ibn Batiita, they add, is perhaps the ‘ Collomadons’ of Pyrard, or, as 
Horsbnrgh writes it, * Colomandons. 

[“The majority of the above ^are easily recognisable,’ but five (viz., 
Camalous, Tilddth^ Tdm^ HeUdommety^ and Candacal) present more diffi- 
culty, — some, indeed, being shaped, more ArahicOf out of all but unsatisfactory 
conjectural recognition. 

“As regards ScUdommdty^ the French translators would appear to be at 
fault. It may perhaps with more reason be taken as equivalent to Rela- 
du(m)-mati (S. helat ‘ white,’ or even sela, “ Jav. sela^ ‘ rock’ -L ddva^ ^ island’-L. 

‘above’) passing by contraction into Had-dummatL Ad4u may 
similarly be a contracted form of Hela~du or Hulu-di ^ — the name of one of the 
islands in that Atol. 

“ If it be open to question the orthography of the MS. and, supposing an 
error of the copyist, read Nelddih for TUdd%b — t and n are not unlike in 
Arabic — it can be at once fitted to Nilandu Atol, JEven accepting the received 
form as correct, the identification may possibly be not considered too far- 
fetched. Cf . Tojaree == ? Nausdri ; Accmee and Kaluftee islands’ (Lakkadive 
-group) = Aucutta, Eal^penL Adm. Chart. (Col. Yule in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. IIL, pp. 212-4 on “ Names in the Tohfat-al Majdhidm,^') 

“ To attempt to twist the rest into probable coincidence with the modern 
names of the remaining Atols seems hopeless. But the identification of Gardi- 
do^ with Caridou (Kaharidu) — if accepted— suggests a likely clue to their 
origin. Admitting that this island— now-a-days of comparative insfgnifioance 
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of Souweid there is a cereal like the anly (a kind of millet) which 
is brought thence to MalialJ^ The food of the natives consists of 
a fish like the lyroun, which they call koulb almds. Its flesh is 
red : it has no grease^ but its smell resembles that of mutton. 
When caught at the fishing, each fish is cut up into four pieces, 
and then slightly cooked : it is then placed in baskets of coco 
leaves and suspended in smoke. It is eaten when perfectly dry. 
Prom this country it is exported to India, China and Yaman. 
It is called koulb almds'f (cobolly masse, ie., black JisK^ accord'- 
ing to Pyrard^ Part 2, p, 210^ 214.) 

—was of sufficient importance in the 14th century to be classed as a ^ province’, 
it is not improbable that other islands would have been taken as representative 
of whole groups or Atols. 

“ Telddih^ if not Nilandit, might then be on the analogy of Pad- 

dummati from HeUdommtty : Cannalotls — Kinalos, ‘ Kenoorus,’ Admiralty 
Chart, (Malosmadulu Atol) : Candacal — Kediholu^ ‘ Kaindecolu,’ Admiralty 
Chart, (Miladumraadiilu Atol. Cannaloils and Teim should lie Ncyrtli of 
Ibn Batiita, crossing from the Malabar coast, landed first at the former, ‘ an 
island fair to behold, where there are many mosques,’ and touched later at 
Te^irn ‘ after four clays’ cruise’ when bound for Mahal — (TheMdldwe 

Islands^ p. 18, Note (1), Ceylon Sessional Papers, 1881.) 

Colonel Yule and Mr. Gray identify TeHm with UUmu (Admiralty Chart, 
Otedm) near north end of Tiladummati Atol. “ CannahuSy Candecal and 
Otkno appear in the oldest European maps” — jB.] 

* Either the fine grain known to the Sinhalese as (i.) tana Ml (Betaria 
Ital%ca)y M. urd (Pyrard, owra), or (ii.) mmeri (Panicum miliaceum)^ M. hidi- 
hai — ^both of which are found on the Southern Atols. Some nacheri or hurah^ 
han {Cynosurus coTOcanus)^ M. himbi (Pyrard, bimhy)yiQ grown on the Northern 
Atols — B. 

f Koulb almds : — P 3 rrard has cobolly masse (Pyrard, third edition, 1619, 
p. 210), and combolly masse (p. 214), and says the words mean black fish.” 
See also Pridham ‘ Ceylon’, p. 605. The Sinhalese call it umbalahada. [See 
^^Note on Fish-curing at the MMdives” (Ind. Ant., July, 1882, Vol, XI., 
pp. 196-8): — ^‘The real ^M^ldive fish’ (M. Icalubili masy vulgarly Jcomboli mas'), 
S. umhala Jcada) of the Ceylon and Indian markets are chiefly bonito (S. balayd) 
— Scomber PelamiS; L\nnP Kalubili^lcalu, ‘ black’ : bill (S. balayd)) ‘ bonito.’ 
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The Trees of the Maldives. 

Most of the trees on these islands are coconuts : they fur- 
nish the food of the inhahitants along* with the fish, of which 
mention has been made. The nature of the coconut is marvel- 
lous. One of these palms produces each year twelve crops, one 
a month. Some are small, others large : many are dry [yellow], 
the rest are green and remain always so. From the fruit is 
obtained milk, oil, and honey, as we have said in the first part 
of this book. With the honey is made pastry, which they eat 
with the dried coconut. All the food made from the coconut, 
and the fish eaten at the same time effect an extraordinary and 
unequalled vigor in manhood. * * ^ * 

Among the remarkable trees of these islands are the tcliou'^ 
motln {Eugenia Jambu) the lemon, the lime and the colocasia. 
From the root of the last named, the natives prepare a flour with 
which they make a kind of vermicelli, and this they cook in coco 
milk ; it is one of the most agreeable dishes in the world. I had 
a great taste for it and ate it often. * 

Oe the Inhabitants oe these Islands and some oe 
THEIR Customs : Description of their Dwellings. 

The inhabitants of the Maldive islands are honest and pious 
people, sincere in good faith and of a strong will ; they eat only 
what is lawful, and their prayers are granted. When one of 
them meets another, he says God is my lord : Muhammad is 
my prophet : I am a poor ignorant being.” In body they are 
weak and have no aptitude for combat or for war, and their arms 

^ “ The island [M41e] produces a bulb in shape and appearance 

much resembling an ordinary potatoe, but having a pungent flavor. This 
the natives grate down, and steep in water for some time to deprive it of 
the unpleasant taste, and dry it afterwards, when it looks very much like 
flour, and is very palatable” (Christopher and Young in Trans. Bombay, Geo- 
graphical Society, 1836-38, p. 80). Without doubt the yam called by Maldivi- 
ans hittala (Pyrard, iieljpoid^ an edible root which grows in abundance, round 
and large as the two fists”) and probably identical with the Urltala (Dmcorm 
o^^ositlfolia) of the Sinhalese — B, 
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are prayers. One day in this country, 1 ordered the riglit hand of a 
rohher to be cut oif ; upon which many of the natives in the hall 
of audience fainted away. The Indian pirates do not attack 
them, and cause them no alarm, for they have found that whoever 
takes anything of theirs is struck with a sudden calamity. When a 
hostile fleet comes to their shores, tliey seize what strangers they 
find, bixt do no harm to the natives. If an idolater appropriates 
anything, if it be but a lime, the chief of the idolaters punishes 
him and beats him severely, so much does he fear the results of 
such an action. Were it othex*wise, certainly these people would 
be a most contemptible foe in the eyes of their enemies, because 
of the weakness of their bodies. In each of their islands there 
are tine mosques, and most of their buildings are of wood. 

The islanders are good people : they abstain from what is 
foul, and most of them bathe twice a day, and properly too, on 
account of the extreme heat of the climate and the abundance 
of perspiration. They use a large quantity of scented oils, such 
as sandal-wood oil, &c., and they anoint themselves with musk 
from Makdachaou* It is one of their customs, when they have 
said the morning prayer, for every woman to go to meet her 
husband or son with the collyrium box, rose-water and musk oil. 
He smears his eye-lashes with collyrium, and rubs himself with 
rose-water and musk oil, and so polishes the skin and removes 
from his face all trace of fatigue. 

The clothing of these peoj)le consists of cloths. They wrap 
one round their loins in place of drawers, while on their backs 
they wear the stuffs called alouil^dn f which resemble the ihrdm 

^ MaMachaou : — ? Madagascar. [EatKer Mmjadoxo on the Zanzibar coast, 
which Ihn Batiita had visited (Tome II., 181 .) After leaving Zaila we sailed 
on the sea for fifteen days, and arrived at MaMachudU an extremely large 
town.’’— See Yule’s Marco Polo. Vol. 11. , p. 347 — B.] 

f AJouihjfm — ouilyan (p, 120): — A probable corniptiou of M. 

(cf :S. mdii, ‘ clothes’) the term for the kambat/a (S) or waist doth worn by 
Maldivian women commonly and by soldiers on special occasions. The MM- 
dive equivalent for the ihrdm is known as Hbdu—B. 
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(clothes tcorn iy the Musalmdns during the pilgrimage)^ Some 
wear the turban^ others supply its place with a little kerchief. 
When any one meets the Kddhi or the preacher, he takes his gar- 
ment off his shoulders, and uncovers his hack, and so accompanies 
the functionary till he arrives at his place of abode. Another of their 
customs is this — when one of them marries, and goes to the house 
of his wife, she spreads cotton cloths from the house door to that 
of the (nuptial) chamber : on these cloths she places handfuls of 
cowries on the right and left of the path he has to follow, while 
she herself stands awaiting him at the’ door of the apartment. On 
his arrival she throws over his feet a cloth which his attendants 
take up. If it is the wife* who goes to the husband^s house, that 
house is hung with cloths, and cowries are placed thereon : and the 
woman on her arrival throws the cloth over his feet. And this is 
also the custom of the islanders when they salute the sovereign, 
they must without fail he provided with a piece of cloth to cast 
down at the moment, as we shall hereafter describe. 

Their buildings are of woodf and they take care to raise the 
floor of their houses some height above the ground, by way of 
precaution against damp, for the soil of their islands is damp. 
This is the method they adopt : they cut the stones, each of 
which is of two or three cubits long, and place them in piles 
then they lay across these beams of the coco-tree, and afterwards 
raise the walls with boards. In this work they show marvellous 
skill. In the vestibule of the house they construct an apart- 
ment which they call mdlem,X there the master of the house 

* It appears finm this passage that the two kinds of Sinhalese marriage, 
Una and diga, were in vogue at the Maldives. [Both forms are said to be recog- 
nised still — B, 

f Even at the present day there is but one stone or brick built private 
house at M41e (Sultan’s Island) — j5. 

X Mdkm. A partition near the middle divides the house into two 
rooms, one of which is private, and the other open to all visitors.” (Trans. Bom- 
bay Geographical Society, 1836-8, p. 59.) The public room is called heru-ge and 
the private or women’s apartment eteri-ge^ or in the Southern Atols mdvakge—B> 
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sits with his friends. This room has two doors> one opening on 
the restibule Tby which strangers are introduced^ the other on the 
side of the house by which the owner enters. Near the rooiu 
in question is a jar full of water [? and] a bowl called omlendj^ 
made of the coconut shell. It has a handle of [only] twocubitSs, 
wherewith to draw the water from the wells, by reason of their 
little depth. 

All the inhabitants of the Maldives, be they nobles or the 
common folk, keep their feet bare. The streets are swept and 
well kept : they are shaded by trees, and the passenger walks aa 
it were in an orchard. Albeit every person who enters a house 
is obliged to w^ash his feet with water from the jar placed neaic 
the mdlemy and rub them with a coarse fabric of Uf\(st^pul(B 
which envelope the base of the stalks of the date-’palm leaves) 
placed there : after which he enters the house* Every person 
entering a mosque does the same. It is a custom of the natives 
when a vessel arrives for the cmiddir {in the singular cundurah ) | 
the little boats to go out to meet it, manned by the people 
of the island and bearing some betel and caranhuh § that is to say, 
green coconuts. Each presents some of these to whom he will 
of those on board the ship, and then becomes his host carrying 
to his own house the goods belonging to him, as if he were one 
of his near relations. Any one of the new-comers who wishes to 
naarry,' is at liberty to do so. When the time comes for hisi 
departure, he repudiates his wife, for the people of the Maldives 
do not leave their country. As for a man who does not marry,. 

Ou6lmdj : — ^These cocoanut bowls with long handles (M. ddn% but of : S. 
valanda chatty’’ ) are regularly used by the Islanders for drawing water 
The ordinary cocoannt ladle ox spoon they call udulu — B, 

*j* Lif: — ^Pers. — B. 

J GanMiVj cundv/raJi : — ^The old Portuguese historians speak of Mdldive 
gimdrasp and the term is still commonly applied in Ceylon to these Islanders, 
(e. g.,S. Gundara-Mray6) and their boats (M. dOnl^ ofi )* — See too 0. A. S. Jour.. 
No. 24, p. 135, 1881.— J5. 

§ Carmlah ; =»= 6. Mrumba [M. /ijwrw&a.-— J3.] 

B ' ■’ 
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the woman of the house in which he is lodged |}repares his food, 
serves it, and supplies him with provisions for his journey when 
he goes. In return she is contented to receive from him a very 
small present. The revenue of the treasury, which is called 
bender ^(custom-chouse ) consists in the right of buying a certain 
portion of all cargo on board ship, at a fixed price, whether the 
commodity be worth just that or more : this is called the bender 
law. The bender has in each island a house of wood called 
lidjens&r where the governor, the cordouiry^ {above it is toritten 
Gordo6iy)t collects all such goods : he sells or barters them. 
The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be 
brought : a pot fetches five or six chickens. 

Ships export from the islands the fish of which I have 
spoken, coconuts, fabrics, the ouliydn and turbans : these last 
ar^ of cotton. They export also vessels of copper, which are 
very common there, cowriesj and kanhar^^ such is the name of the 

^ Bmder : — See Pyrard, p. 231, handery'" x c£. Sin. han^lidra. The 
system of raising revenue here described was still in force in Pyrard’s day 
(Pyrard, chap. xvii.)j and seems to be identical in principle with the ‘ culture 
system/ employed by the Dutch in Java, where it is supposed to have’ been 
invented by one of the Dutch governors subsequent to the English occupation. 
[Each Atol has its own storehouse ( vdru-g4') into which the revenues of the 
Sultan are received, and whence they are transferred from time to time to the 
Treasury (hodu baderi-ge, cf : S. bhdiiddgdriJca) at Male. — ^.] • 

f Covdouery^ cordouiy : — “ The Atol-wari [ A ^olu-veri or Vdru-veri/ Pyrard 

] is a governor or chief of a division of islands called an Atol It 

is his duty to collect the revenue of the Atol, and to transmit it to the Hin- 

deggeree \_Hadeglri] The Rarhu-wari \_Earlm-veri] or headman of an island, 

stands in the same relation to the AtoDwari, as the latter does to the Hindeg- ' 
geree, in respect to the revenue.” {Trans. Bombay Geo, iS'oc., 1836-8, p. 72). — B, 

{ Cowrm : — ‘Ibn Batuta calls them wada^ [Ar.], and the Two Muhamma- 
dans of the 9th century hajptaje : F}Tard,&c/% or hollis: Christopher [correctly] 
boli^ cf : S. lella, 

§ Kanhar Ar. Pyrard has Cairo (= T. hayiru^ G^^ay.) The proper 
M^dive term rdww = S. rena. It is hard to believe that “ vessels of copper” 
ever formed one of the genuine exports from the Maldives, A few old copper 
pots are occasionally sent over to Ceylon for repair.— 
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fibre whicb envelopes the coconut. The natives make it undergo 
a preparation in pits dug near the shore : then they beat it with 
picks, after which the women work it into rope. They make of 
it cord for joining the boards of their ships, and such cordage is 
exported to China, India and Yemen. Kanlar rope is worth 
more than hemp. With this cord the (boards of) ships are joined 
in India and Yemen, for the Indian sea is full of rocks, and 
if a ship joined with iron bolts strikes a rock, it is broken up : 
but when it ia fastened with this cord it has elasticity, and does 
not break* 

The mcmey of the islanders consist of cowries. This is the 
name (>f a creature collected in the sea and placed 

in pits dug out on the beach. Its flesh decays and there remains 
only the white sheB. A hundred of these shells is called sydk, 
and 700, 12,000 are called cotta ^ and 100,000 bosto'd^ Bar- 
gains are struck through the medium of these cowries,^ at the 
rate of four bostod to a din^r of gold. Often they are of less^ 
value, such as twelve bostod to a dinS,r.* The islanders sell them 
to the people of Bengal for rice, for they too use them for money* 
They are sold in the same way to the people of Yemen, wha 
use them for ballast in their ships in place of sand. These 
cowries serve also as a medium of exchange with the negroes in 
their native country. I have seen them sold, at Maly and at 
Djoudjouy at the rate of 1,150 to a dinar of gold.f 

The Women oe the Maldives. 

The women of these islands do not cover the head : tlie 
sovereign herself does not so. They comb their hair and tie it 

* = Sin. si^a, Ibn Batiita says hosiou = 1 din^ of gold [== about 

10 shillings, Lane], and Pyrard says 12,000 = 1 larin == 8 sols, [Cowries are 
usually sold in the Islands by the = 100, the /ale 800 to 1,000, and 
the kolte^ 12,000 ('bdra/d.) A hoUeh not now worth more than Bs. 1 at 
MalA— B.] 

f Maly ; DJoudJou : — Two places in the Souddn, afterwards visited by the 
traveller. 
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lap on one side [of tlie head.] Most of them wear only a clothe 
covering them from the navel to the ground : the rest of the 
body remains uncovered. In this costume they promenade the 
foazdrs and elsewhere. While I was invested with the dignity 
of Kfizi in these islands, I made efforts to put an end to this 
custom^ and to compel the women to clothe themselves : but I 
could not succeed. No woman was admitted to my presence in 
the trial of a case, unless she had her whole body covered : but, 
saving that, I had no power over the usage.* Some women wear, 
besides the cloth, chemises with short and full sleeves- I had 
some young female slaves whose dress was the same as that of the 
women of Delhi. They covered the head; but that disfigured 
rather than embellished their appearance, as they Avere not used to it. 

The ornaments of the Maidive women consist of bracelets : 
each has a certain number on both arms, indeed, so that the 
whole of the arm from the wrist to the elhow is covered. These 
trinkets are of silver : only the wives of the Sultan and his 
nearest relatives wear bracelets of gold. The Maidive women 
have also kkalkhdl ( anklets ) called by them bciily and collars of 
gold round the neck, called besdered.^ One of their curious cus- 
toms is to engage themselves as house servants, in consideration 
of a fixed sum, Avhicli does not exceed five pieces of gold. Their 
board is at the expense of those who hire them. They do not 
regard this as a disgrace, and most of the daughters of the 
inhabitants do it. You will find in the house of a rich man ten 
or tAventy of them. The cost of all dishes broken by one of 
these maids is charged against her. When she wishes to go 
from one house to another, the masters of the latter give her the 
amount otlier debt, this she remits to the people of the house she is 


* Pyrard, 3rd ed., pp. 82, 124, says that all women in his time carefully 
kept the breasts coAi^ered. [ A more modern innovation is the adoption by the 
women on most Atols of a head kerchief. — BJ] 

\{i)KhancMl, Ar. (ii) hail, of; M. fd ‘leg/ /ywra/w ialcaholi 

^anklet’ ; (iii) besdered — M. /attam ‘ 
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leaving, and her new masters become her creditors/'^ The principal 
occupation of these hired women is to rope the kanbar {vide supra.) 

It is easy to get married in these islands^ owing to the 
smallness of the dowry, as well as by reason of the agreeable 
society of the women. Most of the men say nothing about a 
nuptial gift, contenting themselves with declaring their pro- 
fession of the Musalmdn faith, and a nuptial gift in conformity 
to the law is given. When ships arrive, those on board take 
wives, and repudiate them on their departure r it is a kind of* 
temporaiy marriage. The Maidive women never leave their 
country. I have never seen in the world women whose society 
is more agreeable. Among the islanders, the wife entrusts to nO' 
one the care of her husband’s service : she it is w^ho brings him 
his food, takes away when he has eaten, washes his hands, pre- 
sents the water for his ablutions, and covers his feet when he 
wills to go asleep. It is one of their customs that the wife never 
eats with her husband, and that he does not know what his wife 
eats. I married in that country many wives : some ate with me 
at my request : others did not, and I could not succeed in seeing: 
them take their food, and no ruse to get a sight was of any avaiL 

The story oe the motive eor the conversion of the 
Inhabitants of these Islanes to IseIm : Descrip- 
tion OF THE Eviii Spirits who wrought harm 
to them every month. 

Trustworthy men among the inhabitants, such as the 

* Regarding these servants (M.femuseri), who are still employed, Mr. Gray 
(J. R. A. S., Vol X., N.S., p. 204) has the following note : — Pemousseri [Pyrard, 
p. 225] * bondsmen on loan,’ debtors who have to serve their creditor till they 
pay. They are generally well treated and fed ; if not they are entitled to their 
freedom, ‘ Many a poor man voluntarily enters tlie service of some great lord 
as a ^peMOUssare to gain his protection and favour.’ Christopher says that the 
men of Maid having to pay no taxes are very lazy and ‘ become dependents of 
any of the chiefs, most of whom retain as many followers as they may be able 
to support, a large retinue being a sign of ranh and power,’ Compare with this 
custom the growth of the feudal system in the West."— 
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juriSH^onsult tlae jiiris-consult and schoolmaster 

the ISAzi ^Abd Allah^ and others^ related to me that the popn- 
lation of the islands used to be idolaters, and that there appeared 
to them every month an evil spirit from among the Jinn, who* 
came from the direction of the sea. He resembled a ship full of 
lamps. The custom of the natives, as soon as they perceived 
him, was to take a young virgin, to adorn her, and conduct 
her to a houdkhdnali^^ i, /?., an idol temple,, which was built on 
the sea shore and had a window by which she was seen. They 
left her there during the night and returned in the morning 
then they found the young girl dishonored and dead. They 
failed not every month to draw lots, and he upon whom the 
lot fell gave up his daughter. At length arrived among them 
a MaghrabinJ called AlmClbereenty the Berber,, who knew by 
heart the glorious Kuran. He was lodged in the house of 
an old woman of the island Mahal, One day he visited his 
hostess and found that she had assembled her relatives, and 
that the women were weeping as if they were at a funeral. 
He questioned them upon the subject of their affliction, but 
they could not make him understand the cause. An inter- 
preter coming in informed him that the lot had fallen upon 
the old woman and that she had one only daughter, who had to 
be slain by the evil Jinni. AbouHb^recdt said to the woman: 

* Iga Alyamany : — e., ? Im Falliyd Manihu, ThB Falliyd 3£anlhu is 
the Sultan’s Secretary and Keeper of the Privy Seal. — B, 

^BoudMdnah : — It is very probable that this was a Buddhist temple. Chris- 
topher gives hu4u as the modern Maidive for “ image” (J. E.A.S., Vol. VI., o.s., 
p. 57). But the word hodd seems to have been a general term for an image with 
the Arab Oriental travellers, and may only indicate that the Buddhist parts of 
India were the first visited by the Arabs.— Jbwrw. As, 1846, p. 167. Ibn Batiita 
elsewhere says that the Jama Masjid of Delhi was built upon the 
sight of a former Boudhhdnah he does not therefore mean to imply that the 
word was Mildive. [ For some remarks on ‘‘Buddhism at the Maldives” see 
Ceylon Sess. Pap., 1881, ‘ The Maidive Islands.’ — B,~\ 

% Maghreb The name given by the Arabs to the Moorish principalities of 
North- west Africa, nearly corresponding with what we now call Morocco, 
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I will go to niglit in tliy daugliter’s stead.’’ At that time, he 
was entirely beardless. He was conducted the night following 
to the idol temple after he had done his ablutions. There he 
set himself to recite the Kui4n, then by the window he per- 
-ceived the demon, and continued his recitation. As soon as 
the Jinni came within hearing of the Kuran, he plunged into 
the sea ; and when the dawn was come, the Maghrabin was still 
occupied in reciting the Kuran. The old woman, her relatives 
and the people of the island came to take away the girl, accord- 
ing to their custom, and to burn the corpse. They found the 
stranger reciting the Kurdn, and conducted him to their King, 
by name Gheno'Obrazali^ whom they informed of this adventure. 
The King was astonished: the Maghrabin proposed to him to em- 
brace Islam, and inspired him with a desire for it. Then said 
Chenourdzali to him Kemain with us till next month, and if 
you do again as you have just done and escape the evil Jinni, 
I will be converted.” The stranger remained with the idolaters 
and God disposed the heart of the King to receive the true 
faith. He became Musalmdn before the end of the month, 
as well as his wives, children and court. At the beginning 
of the following month the Maghrabin was conducted to the 
idol-temple ; but the demon came not, and the Berber recited the 
Kurfin till the morning, when the Sultan and his subjects arrived 
and found him so employed. Then they broke the idols, and 
razed the temple to the ground. The people of the island em- 
braced Islam, and sent messengers to the other islands, whose in- 
habitants were also converted. The Maghrabin remained among 
them, and enjoyed their high esteem. The natives made pro- 
fession of his doctrine, which was that of the Imdn Mdlic, Even 
at present they respect the Maghrahins for his sake. He built a 
mosque, which is known by his name. I have also read the fol- 
lowing inscription graven in wood on the enclosed pulpit of the 

OMnourazoh : — Cf. S. Semrat ’'‘King (Chief Commander) of the army* 
and Benmratna ‘ the gem-like General,’—'.^. 
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grand mosque : Sultan Ahned Chenoitrazali ^las received the true 
faith at the hands of AbouHhirecdt the Berber^ the Maghrabin^'' 
This Sultan assigned a third of the taxes of the islands as 
alms to travelling foreigners in recognition of his reception of 
IsMm^thfough their agency. This share of the taxes still bears 
a name which recalls this event. 

Owing to the demon in question many of the Mdldive islands 
were depopulated before their conversion to Islam. When I 
reached the country I was not aware of this matter. One night, 
when I was at one of my occupations, I heard of a sudden people 
crying with loud voice the formulce, There is no God but God'’ 
and God is very great.” I saw children carrying Kurans on their 
headsj and women rapping the insides of basins and vessels of 
copper. I was astonished at their conduct and said What is 
happening’’ ? and they replied Do you not see the sea” ? Upon 
which I looked and saw a kind of large ship, seemingly full of 
lamps and chafing-dishes. They said to me that is the demon; 
he is wont to show himself once a month: but when once we have 
done as you have seen, he turns back and does us no harm, ^ 

Of the Queen* of these Islands. 

One of the marvels of the Maldives is that they have for 
their Sovereign a woman, by name Khadidjali^ daughter of the 
Sultan Djeldl eddtn ^Omar^ son of the Sultan Saldh eddin 
Sdlih Albendjaly. The kingdom had at one time been pos- 
sessed by her grandfather, then by her father, and when the 
latter died, her brother, Ghihdb eddin^ became King. He was a 
minor, and the Vizier ’-did 4ZZ«/i, son of Mohammed Alhadhramy 

Vestiges of this romantic legend of their conversion to Mnhammadanisia 
live in the traditions of the Islanders to this day. But with more px*obability, 
they assign to a Shaikh Yusup Shams-ud-din oi Yhwy the honour, which Ibn 
Batiita not unnaturally would claim for a Maghrabin, and the votaries of 
Eazrat MM SfiMb for the E^gur saint (C.A, S* Journ., No. 24, pp. 125-36 1881), 
Their first royal convert to Isl4m the Maldivians commonly know as 
Dm^miamnta (=S. Dharmmavanta^ i. e., ^the Just’) EasgefdnuJ'^ The 
mosg[ue he buik still stands, and continues to bear his 
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espoused his mother and'assumed'autKoritj’ over him. He is the 
same personage who married the Sultana Khadtdjah after the 
death of her first husband; the Vizier eddin^ as we shall 

describe hereafter; When attained full age he 

ousted his step-father ^Ahd' Allah and.’banished him to the islands 
of Souweid. He was then left in sole possession, and chose as 
Vizier one of his freedmenby name’^^Zy whom he de-^ 

posed at the end of three years and! banished to Souweid. It is • 
related of the Sultan Ghihdh eddtn> that he consorted nightly 
with the wives of the public officers and with courtezans. On 
that account he was deposed and' deported to the province of He^- 
Udouteny (above spelt H616dommetj^ ): afterwards some one was 
sent and put him to death. 

There then remained of the royal family only the sisters of 
the deceased, Kadidjah who was the eldest, Miryam and faihimah*^ 
The natives raised Kadidjah to the throne, who was married 
to their preacher Djemal eddiiu The latter became Vizier and 
master of the situationf and promoted his son Mohammed to 
the office of Preacher in his own stead: but orders were promul- 
gated only in the name of Kliadidjah\ These are traced on palm 
leaves by means of an iron [style] bent down resembling a knife. 
They write on paper only the Knrfins and scientific treatises. The 
Preacher makes mention of the Sultana on Pridays and on other 
d.ays [of public prayer] ; and here are the terms used, O Grod, suc- 
cour Thy servant, whom Thou hast in Thy wisdom preferred before 
other mortals, and whom Thou hast made the instrument of Thy 
mercy towards all Musalmans, namely, the Sultana Khadtdjah 
daughter of Sultan Djeldl eddin^ son of Sultan Saldh eddin*^ 

When a stranger comes among these people and repairs to 
the hall of audience, which is called ddr^X custom requires that he 

'^'^Aly Calahy : — ^AUKalege, Tlie title Kalege-fanu or KaUge-fdnu 
(Pyrard, Gallogue) accrues by purchase, not by birth. — B. 

X Mditre deV autorite: — Major A. Ewing suggests “ head of affairs’’ (Ar, 
^ralba' ^al ellamar). — B. 

JDdr;— Ar, ‘house.’— & 


0 
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should take with him two cloths. He makes obeisance before the 
Sultana and throws down one of these cloths. Then he salutes her 
Vizier, who is also her husband, Djemal eddin^ and throws dowir 
the other. The army of this Queen consists of about a thousand 
men of foreign birth; some of the soldiers are natives* They come 
every day to the hall of audience to salute her and then go home. 
Their pay is in rice, supplied to them at the bender ( v, 5 ., p. 10) 
every month. When the month is ended, they present themselves 
at the audience hall, and, saluting the Vizier, say, Convey our 
respects {to the Queen) and inform her that we have come to re- 
quest our pay.’’ Thereupon the necessary orders are given in 
their favour. The ISAzi and ministers, who have with the people 
the title of Viziers, also present themselves every day at the 
audience hall. They make a salutation, and go away after the 
eunuchs have transmitted their respects to the Queen, 

Of the Ministees a’N'd theie conduct of Gtoveenment. 

The people ofthe MS^ldives call the Grand Vizier, the Sultana’^s 
Lieutenant, Calaky* ; and the K4zl Fandayarkdlou,^ All judg- 
ments are in the jurisdiction of the K^zi: he is more highly 
esteemed by the people than all other men, and his orders are 
executed as well as those of the Sultan and even better. He sits upon 
a carpet in the audience hall: he possesses three islands whose 
revenue he places to his private account, after an ancient custom 

CalaJmj : — ? Pers. Pyrard has Qmlague regent elect for the kingdom 
to act in ahsence of the Sultan” (Gray). [The title Kilage-fdnu is not restricted 
to one gi'andee in the realm. At least three living Maldivian nobles have a 
right to the designation. — 

f FandayarMhu : — i. e. Fadiydru Kal6ge-fdm (Pyrard, Pandiare; Chris. 
Fmdiarhee) the Chief Priest or K^zi. Cf : T. Pdndiya, — P, 

f Corresponding with nmdagam lands in Ceylon, the tenure of which is 
thus explained in Sir J. D’Oyley’s M.S. Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom,” 
a copy of which is in my possession : — ‘ Nindagama , — village which, for the 
time being, is the entire property of the grantee, or temporaiy chief ; definitely 
granted b}' the king with smnas^ it becomes paraveny^ &c.,’ p. 144. A ^ gallat 
gamd in the lower part of the Pour KdraleS; Three Kbrales, and in parts of 
(Sabaragamuwa is a similar tenme. 
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established by the Sultan Ahmed Chino<d>razah. The Preacher is 
called Hendidjery"^ : the Chief of the Treasury, Fdmeldary^:^B Pe- 
oeiver General of Revenue, M&fdcalou%: the Minister of Police, 
Fitndyec^: and the admiral, Mdndyec^, All these have the title of 
Vizier. There is no prison in these islands: criminals are shut up 
in wooden houses built to contain the merchants’ goods. Each 
one is placed in a wooden cell, as we have {in Morocco) for the 
Christian prisoners.^ 

Oe my akeival at these Islands and oe the 

VICISSITUDES WHICH I EXPEEIENCED THERE. 

When I came to this country I landed at CannaloHs [|, an is-* 
land fair to behold, where there are many mosques. I was lodged 

* Hendidjery : — i. e., Radegiri, also known as Bo4u Ba4^r\ in whom are 
'combined now-a~days the offices of Chief of the Treasury and Beceiver-General 
of Revenue. Pyrard writes Endegu&y^ a lord privy councillor, always in 
attendance upon the King”; Chris. Hindegeree ‘Treasurer* (Gray). Of: the 
Bhd^^dgdriko cmacTicho (Tumour’s Mahliva^so, p. 231, 3) of the old Sinhalese 
court.— J5. 

-f Famelddry : — i. e., Fdmuderi (Kilage-fdnu). Pyrard calls one of the 
great lords Pammedery calogue^ and Christopher says the 4th Vizier was 
styled Famederi, hut had no distinct duties assigned him, Of : 8* ydmoh^ deta 
and Mah^vapso, p. 69, amachcha pdrriuhha. — B, 

XMdfdcalou: — i. e., Mqfax (KaUge^fdnu)^ According to Pyrard the 
Manias (a probable misprint for Maupas) was “chancellor, keeper of the 
king’s privy seal” (Gray). Chris, calls this officer Mafae^ 5th Vizier* Of : 
Mahd and ^ati in smdpat^ charndpati (Ma^hv. ya8s%7Yh),'^B, 

%Fitndyec^ Mdndyec \ — ^These titles have not survived. Of: S. Mahd, 
ndyaTca. Pyrard stjdes the “ First Lord of the Admiralty and President of 
Board of Trade” (Gray) Velannas [FeZdwd], and Chris. Wilono Shadander, 3rd 
Vizier. Ibn Batut4 makes no mention of the DorhiTndnd and Hahwrd (Chris. 
Dv/rimind : Hahara j 1st and 2nd Viziers; P 5 n‘ard, DorimmaZy Torimemasy “ com- 
mander in chief of the army”; Acomass), For particnlars regarding the present 
government officers at see Ceylon jSess. Papers, 1881, “ The M^lldivo 
Islands.” — B. 

II Cannalous As Ibn Batuta here mentions an island of the samo name 
above given to one of the “zones” or atolls, the French editors are likely in 
error in identifying it with Oollomandu atoll, there being no island in that 
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at the house of one of the most pious inhabitants. The lawyei? 
’^Aly gave me a feast. Se Avas a iiistinguished person and had 
sons addicted to study. I saw there a man named Mohammed 
a native of Zhafdr Alhomoitdhy who entertained me and said to 
me, If you set foot on the island of Mdhdl^ the Vizier will forcibly 
detain you, for the people have no Kdzi.’’ It was then my 
intention to get away from that country to Ma’bar {Coromandel 
coast) i to Serendtb {Oeylon), to Bengal, and then to Ohma. I had 
then arrived at the Maldives in a ship whose -captain was ’ Omar 
Alhinaoury, who was one of the virtuous pilgrims. When we 
had come into harbour at Gcmnah'iky he remained there ten days : 
then he hired a little barque to tahe him thence to Mahal^ bear- 
ing a present for the Queen and her Consort. I wished to go with 
him, but he said, The barque is not big enough for you and your 
^companions: if you like to set out without them, it is your affair/’ 
I declined this proposal, and ’ Omar took his departure. But the 
wind was conUcary (literally splayed with him^) and at the end of 
four days he came back to us, not without having experienced 
trouble. He made his excuses to me, and implored me to go with 
him, my companions and all. We set sail in the morning and 
towards midday disembarked on an island: leaving that, we passed 
the night at another. After a four days cruise, we arrived at the 
province of Teim^ the governor of which was one HilaL He wel-* 
corned me, and gave me a feast: and afterwards came to visit me 
accompanied by four men, two of whom had on their shoulders a 
rod* from which were suspended four chickens. The other two had 
a similar rod to which were attached about ten .coconuts. I was 


atoll of the name Cannalohs or one resembling it. It is unlikely too-that Ibn 
Batuta coming from the north made his landing at a point so far south as 
Collomandu. The termination * moreover or * lu' seems in the modern 
names of the islands to be quite distinct from * [F. s., p. 5, for identification 

of this island with Kinalos in MMosmadulu Atol. M. los ? the Jois mapou 
tree of ike Chagos group : M, == S. Mva ‘ islet.^ — B.} 

* M. da^irmns^th^ hatUya of the Sinhalese— j5. 
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surprised that they thought so highly of common objects’: 
but was infoinned that they do this as a token of consideration and 
'“respect.* 

After leaving these people we landed on the sixth day at the 
island of Othm&n, a distinguished man and one of the best one 
could meet. He received us with honour and entertained us. On 
the eighth day we put into an island belonging to a Vizier named 
Telemdy. On the tenth, we at length reached the island of Mahal, 
where the Sultana and her Consort reside, and cast anchor in th*e 
harbour. It is a custom of the country that no one may disembark 
■without the permission of the inhabitants.! This was accorded to 
'US : and I then desired to betake myself to some mosque, bu|; 
'the slaves on the beach prevented me, saying, ^^Itis necessary 
that you should first visit the Vizier.’^ I had requested the captain 
when he should be questioned about me to say, I know nothing 
-of him’’ ; for fear lest they should detain me, being unaware that 
some ill-advised babbler had written to them an account of me, 
and that Thad been Kazi at Delhi. On our arrival at the audi- 
^ence hall, we took our seats on benches at the third entrance door. 
The K^zi ’/<?« Alyamany came up and welcomed me, while 
I saluted the Vizier. The ship captain IhrdMm {above he 
4s called ’Omar) brought ten pieces of worked stuflfe, made a 
salute before the Queen, and threw down one of them: then he bent 
the knee in honor of the Vizier and threw down another, and so on 
to the last. He was questioned about me, and replied, I know 
nothing of him.” 

We were then presented with betel and rose-water which is 
^ mark of honor with them. The Vizier gave us lodging in a 
house and sent us a repast consisting of a large bowl full of rice 
•and surrounded with plates of salted meats dried in the sun, 
chickens, melted butter and fish. On the morrow I set out with 
the captain and the Kdzf, Alyamany to visit a hermitage 

The Si^jhalese 'ymvmhko4a or pingo of presents of sweetmeats, proyisions, 
fruits, &c. 

t Enforced to this day— 
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mtuated at the extremity of the island and founded by the virtu- 
t)us Shaikh NedjiT}.^ We returned at nighty and on the following 
morning the Vizier sent me some raiment, and a repast comprising 
rice, melted butter, salt, sun-dried meat, coconuts, and honey ex- 
tracted from the same fruit, called by the natives signi- 

fying ^sugar-water.’ They brought me also 100,000 cowries for 
my expenses. After ten days there arrived a ship from Ceylon, 
having on board some Persian and Arab fakirs who knew me and 
told the servants uf the Vizier all about me. This enhanced the 
pleasure given by my coming. He sent for me at the commence- 
ment of Ramazdn. I fonnd the Chiefs and Viziers already assem- 
bled : food was served at the tables, each of which accommodated 
a certain number of guests. The Grand Vizier made me sit hy 
his side, in company of the Kazi ^Iga, the FAmeldary Vizier or 
Chief of the Treasury, and the Vizier ’ Omar^ the DeherdyX 
General of tlie army. The dinner of these islanders consists of 
rice, chickens, melted butter, fish, salt, sun-dried meat, and cooked 
bananas. After eating, they drink the coco honey mingled with 
aromatics, which facilitates digestion. 

On the 9th of Ramazan, the son^-in-law of the Vizier died. 
His wife, the daughter of that minister, had already been married 
to the Sultan Ghihdb eddhi: but neither of her husbands had 
cohabited with her on account of her youth. Her father, the 

^ TMs old shrine (Rajibu misJciiu), it is said, may still be seen at M^16. — B, 

t KorMny: — Probably ought to he ^ hakorhany^ equivalent to the Sinhalese 
Jiahwni^ ^ jaggery’ : ^ honey,’ the former word appearing as acourou for * coco- 

honey’ in the vocabulary of Pyrard. 

XDih&rd: — Cf. Pyrard, Darade Tacourou count or duke,” and Chris, 
Daha/iray 6th Vizier, As each incumbent of the first five Vizierships died no 
successor appears to have been appointed, and the titles thus gradually became 
extinct. That of the 6th Vizier alone survives in the person of the son of the 

former Diha/i'd The Bdhard (Tahuru-f&nu) has no specific department of 

public business to supervise. But for a certain voice in military and municipal 
afiairs his office would be a titular sinecure,” (The Mdldive Islmidsy Ceylon 
Sess. Papi 1881). Cf : the Sinhalese Dovdnha (Mah^y. p. 117,- ll),^lmt also the 
Persian Baroogha^^^B. 
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Vizier, took her back home, and gave me her house, which was- 
one of the most charming. I asked permission to entertain the 
fakirs returning ftom visiting the Foot of Adam, in the island- 
of Ceylon {see below), Thip h'e granted^ and sent me five sheep> 
a rare animal with the islanders, having to be brought from 
Ma’bar ( Coromandel Coast) from Malabar and from MaMachaow, 
The Vizier sent me also rice, chickens, melted butter and spices. 
I had all these carried to the house of the Vizier Soulemdn^ the- 
Mdndyec {Admiral) y who took the greatest care in having them* 
cooked, augmented them, in quantity, and sent me carpets and 
copper vessels. We broke the fast according to custom, in the 
palace of the Sultana, with the Grand Vizier, and I requested 
him to permit some of the other Viziers to assist at my dinner.. 
He said I will come myself too.” I thanked him and returned 
home: but he had already arrived with the Viziers and grandees 
of the State. He seated himself in a raised pavilion of wood. 
All who came, whether Chiefs or Viziers, saluted the Grand Vizier, 
and threw down a piece of unworked stufi^ in such numbers that 
the total reached to a hundred or thereabouts, all of which the 
fakirs appropriated. Dinner was then served and eaten : then 
the readers of the Kuran gave a reading with their fine voices,, 
after which were singing and dancing. I had a fire prepared, 
and the fakirs then entered and trampled it under foot ; some of 
them even ate the live embers, as one wordd devour sweetmeats, 
until the flame was extinguished. 

The Stoey of some of the Viziee’s BEiJrE- 

FACTIONS to me. 

When the night was ended, the Vizier went home and I ac- 
companied him. We passed a garden belonging to the Treasury, 
and the Vizier said to me, ^^This garden is for you: I will have a 
house built upon [it to serve for your residence.” I praised his 
kind action, and made vows in his favom\ Next day he sent me 
a young female slave, and his messenger said, " The Vizier bids 
me say, if this girl pleases you, she is yours ; otherwise he will 
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send a Haliratt'a slkye.” Tliked-tRe young Mahratta girls, so T 
replied^ desire' only the Mahratta/’ The minister had one 
"brought to me,, by name GkiUsidn^ which signifies ^^the flower of' 
the garden!’ (or more exactly' HUe parterre of flower ). She 
knew the Pteian' tongue, and pleasedme highly. The Mdldive 
inhabitants have a language which I did' not understand. 

The next day, the Vizier sent me a young female slave* 
jErom Coromandel by name Anbery {ambergris colour). On the 
following evening he came to my house with some of his servants, . 
and entered attended by two little [boy,] slaves. I saluted him,, 
and he asked me how I did. I made vows for his welfare and' 
thanked him. One of the slaves put before him a lohchah 
{l)okohah)f that is, a kind, of napkin,, from which: he drew some 
silk stuffs and a box containing pearls and trinkets. The Vizier 
made me a present of them, adding, If I had sent these with the- 
young slave, she would have said ^This is my property tS brought 
it from the house of my master.’ Kow that the things belong to> 
you^ make her a present of them.” I addressed prayers to God-i: 
for the minister, and rendered to him expressions ofmy gratitude,^ 
of which he was worthy. 

Of the Vizier’s ohanob of dispositiok towards me ^ 

OF THE PROJECT WHICH I FORMED TO DEPART ,* AHD 

OF MY CONTINUED SOJOURH AT THE MALDIVES. 

The Vizier Soule'imd7iy the McLudyec^ had jproposed to me to 
espouse his daughter. I sent to ask the permission of the Vizier 
Djem&l eddin to conclude the marriage. My messenger returned 
saying, It does not please him ; he wishes you to marry his 
daughter when the legal term of her widowhood shall have ex- 
pired.” I refused to consent to this union, fearing the sinister 
fortune attached to the daughter of the Vizier, since two husbands 
had already died without having consummated the marriage. 
In the midst of aU this a fever seized me, and I was very ill^ 

* Lokcliah or hokchah If the latter be the correct reading = ? hiniga 
the cloth worn over the face at times by Maldive ladies^— .5. 
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Every person who goes to that island must inevitably catch the 
fever.^ I made a strong resolve to get out of the country : I 
sold a portion of my trinkets for cowries, and chartered a ship to 
take me to Bengal. When I went to take my leave of the 
Vizier, the Kazi coming out met me, and addressed me in these 
terms, ^^The Vizier,’^ said he, ^^bids me tell you this ^If you wish 
to go away, give us back what we have given you and then go/” I 
replied, ^^With a part of my trinkets I have bought cowries ; do 
with them what you will/^ In a little while the Kdzi returned 
to me and said, The Vizier says ^ We have given you gold, not 
cowries,’ I replied, Very well: I will sell them and will pay you 
gold.” Accordingly I sent to request the merchants to buy the 
shells from me. But the Vizier gave them orders not to deal with 
me ; for his design, in so conducting himself, was to prevent, me 
going away from him. 

Then he deputed one of his intimates, who had this conver- 
Batiou with me, The Vizier bids me request you to remain with 
us and you shall have everything you desire.” So I said to 
myself, I am under their authority; if I do not stay with a good 
grace, I shall have to stay by constraint : a voluntary sojourn 
is preferable to that.’’ I therefore made reply to the envoy, Very 
well: I shall remain with him.” The messenger returned to his 
master, who was delighted with my reply, and sent for me. When 
I -entered his presence, he got up and embraced me, saying, We 
wish you to remain with us, and you wish to go !” I made my 
excuses, which were accepted, and said, " If you wish me to stay, 
I will impose upon you certain conditions.” The Vizier replied. 
We accept them : please to name them.” I answered, ^^I am 
unable to walk on foot.” For it is a custom of t he country that 
a On la coBnoist par toute V Inde sous le nom de fi6vre des Maldives. 
Ils rappellent Mcde ons [ hun or humd ]. C’est de cette maladie que la 
pluspart de mes compagnons estoient morts, comme tous estrangers ne manqueut 
pas d’en estre bientost atteints,” (Pyrard, p. 96 ; again p. 201). The Indian 
Navy Surveyors (1834-6) suffered much from this pest of the group. — B. 
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BO one rides on horseback, .except the Vizier. So it“ was that 
when I had a horse* given to me and was mounted, the crowd of 
meuj as well as children, began to follow me with astonishment, 
ivhereof I complained to the Vizier. Accordingly a donkorah was 
beaten^ and it was proclaimed among the people that no one should 
follow me. The donkorah is a kind of copper basin, which is 
fetruok with an iron rod [or hammer], and gives a noise heard afar.f 
After it is struck, the crier cries in public whatever he required. 

The Vizier said to me, If you wish to ride in a palaquin^ 
well and good : otherwise we have a stallion and a mare : choose 
which of these animals you prefer.’* I chose the mare which was 
brought to me at once. At the same time some garments were 
brought to me. I said to the Vizier, What shall I do with the 
cowries which I have bought?” He replied, Send one of youx* 
companions to sell them for you in Bengal.” will do so,” 
said I, "on condition that you send some one to help him in the 
affair.” I wUl,” he replied. So I despatched my comrade Abou 
Mokammedy son of FerhdUy in whose company they sent one called 
the pilgrim ’AZy. But it happened that a storm arose: the crew 
jettisoned the whole cargo, including even the mast, the water, and 
all the other provisions for the voyage. They remained for sixteen 
days without sail, rudder, &c. ; and after the endurance of hunger, 
thirst, and toil, they arrived at the island of Ceylon. In a year’s 
time my comrade Ahou Mohammed came back to me. He had 
visited the Foot (of Adam ) and he afterwards saw it again with me^ 

Account of the Festival in which I took part 
WITH THE Islanders. 

The month of Eamaz^n ended, the Vizier sent me some 
[proper] raiment, and we made our way to the place consecrated 
* In November, 1879, there were but two horses in the Islands, the property 
of the Sultan at Male, wretched wry-legged weeds, not fit to ride,” and kept 
merely for show. — B, 

f Donkorah : — ^Ibn Batdta’s ignorance of the M^ldive language, may pos- 
Bibly have led him to confuse dummdrhi^ the term for the ^ flagiolet/ with IcoU 
* gong/ The iron striker is called da^igadu.^B, 
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for prayer;. The path which the minister had to traverse, be- 
tween his residence and the place cf prayer, had been decorated: 
stuffs had been spread, and there had been placed to right and 
left heaps (literally cotta’s,, v. p, 11) of cowries. All the Emirs 
and grandees who had houses (m the road had planted near them 
little coco-trees, arecas, and bananas. Ropes were hung from 
one tree to the next, and green nuts were suspended from the 
ropes. The master of the house remained near the gate, and 
when the Vizier passed, he threw before his feet a piece qf silk 
or cotton. The slaves of the minister appropriated these, as well 
as the cowries placed by the way. The Vizier advanced on foot, 
covered with an ample robe of goat’s hail* of Egyptian manufac- 
ture, and with a large turban. As a scarf be wore a kerchief of 
silk ; four umbrellas shaded his head, and.sandals covered his feet. 
All his attendants without exception had their feet bare. 
Trumpets, clarions, and drums* preceded him: the soldiers march- 
ed before and behind him, all shouting the cry God is very 
great until they were arrived at the place of prayer. 

Prayer ended, the son of the Vizier preached: then was 
brought a litter which the Vizier mounted. The Emirs and the 
other grandees again saluted him, casting down pieces of stuffs 
according to custom. Before this time the Grrand Vizier used not 
to ride in a litter, for the Kings alone did so. The bearers then 
lifted it ; I mounted my horse, and we entered the palace. The 
minister seated himself at a raised dais, having near him the 
Viziers and the Emirs. The slaves remained standing, bearing 
shields, swords, and staves.f Food was thefe served, and after- 
wards arecanuts and hetel, after which was brought a little dish 
containing sandal moliassiry.% As soon as one party of the guests 


* M. tdktfili ; dummdrhi; heru.-^B. 
f M aiioiua; had% ; daj^i, — B. 

J Mohamry : — V M. kaHun ^ mmh. ’ — B. 
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had eateiij they rubbed themselves with sandal. That day I saw 
upon one of their dishes a fish of the species of sardines, salted 
and raw, which had been sent as a present from Caoulem* This 
fish is very abundant on the Malabar Coast. The Vizier took a 
sardine, and began to eat it, at the same time saying to me, Eat 
some of that ; it is not found in our country.’^ I answered, How 
can I eat it ? It is not cooked/’ It is cooked,” said he. But I 
replied, I know this fish well, for it abounds in my native land.” 

Of mt maeriaoe and of my nomination to the 

DIONITY OF KazI. 

On the 10th day of Shawwal I agreed with the Vizier 
Souleimdn or Admiral, that I should espouse his daughter, 

and I sent to request the Vizier Djemal eddin that the betrothal 
should take place in his presence at the palace. He agreed and 
sent betel, according to custom, and- sandal. The people were 
present for the ceremony. The Vizier Souletmdn delayed his 
coming. He was sent for ; and yet he came not. He was sent 
for a second time, and he excused himself on account of the ill- 
ness of his daughter; but the Grand Vizier said to me in private, 
^^His daughter refuses to marry ; and she is mistress of her own 
actions. But see ! the people are assembled : would you like to 
espouse the step-mother of the Sultana, the widow of her father?” 
(The Grand Vizier's son was then married to this woman’s 
daughter). I replied Yes, by all means.” He then convoked 
the Kdzi and the notaries. The profession of the Musalm^n 
faith was then recited, and the Vizier paid the dowry. After ' 
some days my wife was brought to me. She was one of the best 
women who ever lived. Such was her good manners, that when 
I became her husband, she anointed me with scented oils and per- 
fumed my clothes ; during this operation she laughed and allowed 
nothing disagreeable to be seen. 

When I had married this lady, the Vizier constrained me 
to accept the functions of the Kazi. The cause of my iiomina- 
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tion was that I had reproached the Kazi for taking the tenth 
part of inheritances, when he made partition among the heirs. I 
said to him, ^^Yon ought to have only a fee, which you should 
agree for with the heirs.” This judge did nothing rightly. 
After I was invested with the dignity of Kazi, I used all my 
efforts to have the precepts of the law observed. Disputes are 
not settled in that country as in ours. The first bad custom 
which I reformed concerned the sojourn of divorced women at 
the houses of those who had repudiated them ; for . these women 
did not cease to remain at the houses of their former husbands, 
until they got married to others. I prevented this being done 
under any pretext. About five and twenty men were brought to 
me who had conducted themselves in this sort. I had them 
beaten with whips,^ and had them marched through the bazars. 
As for the women, I compelled them to leave the homes of these 
men. N ext I exerted myself to get prayers celebrated : I order- 
ed some men to run down the streets and bazars immediately 
after the Friday’s prayers. If any were discovered, who had not 
prayed, I had him beaten and marched through the town. I com- 
pelled the Imams and Mouezzins in possession of fixed appoint- 
ments to apply themselves assiduously in their duties. I wrote 
in the same sense to ( the magistrates of ) all the other islands. 
Lastly I essayed to make the women dress themselves, but in 
this I did not succeed. 

Of the arrival of the Vizier "Abd Azlam, son of 

MOHAMMBZ ALHABMBAMY WHOM SULTAN ChIMAB 
bbbin had banished to Sovwbib: Account 

OF WHAT PASSED BETW^EeI? US. 

I had espoused the step-daughter of this personage, and I 
loved this wife very dearly. When the Grand Vizier recalled 
him to the Island of Mahal, I sent him presents, went to meet 

^ M. durm, Pyrard has glem ‘‘ hathern .thongs used for corporal punish- 
ment.” — B. 
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him, and accompanied him tothe palace. He saluted the Grand^ 
Vizier, who lodged him in a magnificent hoiise, and there I often 
visited him. It happened, wheuil passed the month of Eamaz^n- 
in prayer, that all the inhabitants visited me, except ^Ahd-AUahk 
The Yiziet Djemdl eddin himself came to see me, and ^Abd--AUah 
with him, but only bearing him company. Enmity arose be- 
tween us. Afterwards when I came out of my retreat, the 
maternal uncles of my wife, the step-daughter of Ahd^- Allah 
made a complaint to me. They were the sons of the Vizier 
Djemdl eddin Assindjary, Their father had appointed the Vizier- 
^AM-Allah to be their guardian, and their property was still irr 
his hands, although they had by the law emerged from wardship. 
They demanded his appearance in Court. It was my custom^, 
when I summoned one of the contending parties to send him a? 
slip of paper, either with or without writing. On delivery of 
that the party repaired to the Court ; if he did not,, i punished 
him. In this way I sent a slip to ^Abd^Alldh^ This procedure’ 
raised his cAioler, and on account thereof he conceived a hatred 
for me. He concealed his enmity and sent some one to plead for 
him. Some unseemly language was reported to me as having 
been used by him. 

The islanders, both gentle and simple, were accustomed to 
salute the Vizier ^Ahd--Allah in the same way as the Vizier 
Djem&l eddin. Their salutation consists in touching the ground 
with the forefinger, then kissing it, and placing it on the head^ 

I issued orders to the public crier, and he proclaimed in the 
Queen’s palace in the presence of witnesses, that whoever should 
render homage to ^Abd^Allah in like manner as to the Grand 
Vizier should incur severe chastisement. And I exacted from 
him a promise that he would not allow men to do so. His 
enmity against me was now increased. Meantime I married an- 
other wife, daughter of a highly esteemed Vizier, whose grand- 
father was the Sultan Ddoud, the grand-son of the Sultan 
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filmed Chenoi),rdzahJ^ Then 1 married one who had heen 
Carried to the Sultan Ghihdb eddin^ and I had three houses built 
in the garden which the Vizier gave to me. My fourth wife, 
the step-daughter of ^Abd’-Allah, lived at her own house. She 
was the one of all my wives whom I cherished the most. Thus 
allied by marriage to the persons named, the Vizier and the 
people of the island feared me much, by reason of their own 
weakness. False reports were spread between me and the Grand 
Vizier, in great part by the care of the Vizier ^Abd-Allah^ so 
that our estrangement became final. 

Os' MY BEJ^AUTURE FROM THESE PEORX.B, AND OF 
THE MOTIVE THEREOF. 

It happened that one day the wife of a slave of the late 
Sultan Djeldl edcMn made a complaint of him to the Vizier, to 
the effect that he had a liaison with one of the Sultan’s con- 
cubines. The Vizier sent witnesses, who entered the girl’s house 
and found the slave asleep with her upon the same carpet. Both 
were taken into custody. In the morning, on being informed of 
this, I went to the audience hall and took my seat in my cus- 
tomary place. I made no reference to the afPair. A courtier 
then approached me and said, The Vizier requests to know if 
you have any business with him.” I replied, The 

design of the minister was that I should speak of the affair of 
the concubine and the slave; for it was my invariable rule to de- 
cide every case which he put before me. But as I was showing 
him my dissatisfaction and disHke, I omitted to do so then. I 
went straightway to my own house and took my seat where I 
delivered my judgments. Soon after came a Vizier, saying on 
behalf of the Grand Vizier, Yesterday, so and so occurred in 

* This relationship fixes approximately the date of OMn.o'CetBzak and of 
the Muhammedan conversion, which may have been as early as 1200 A. D., 
but — allowing for early marriages — perhaps more probably about 1220, or 
1230 A.I). — See Paper on tbe Maldives, J. R. A. S.; Yol. X., N., s., 1878., p. 177* 
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tlie matter of the concubine and slave : judge both of them con- 
formably with the law.’’ I replied, It is a cause in which it is 
not fitting to deliver judgment save at the Sultan’s palace.” 
I then returned thither : the people assembled, and the concubine 
and the slave were summoned. I ox’dered that both should be 
beaten for their liaison ; and adjudged that the woman should be 
set at liberty and the slave kept in prison : after which I returned 
home. 

The Vizier sent several of his principal attendants to speak 
to me about setting the slave at liberty. I said to them, Inter- 
cession is made with me in favor of a negro slave, who has 
violated the respect which he owed to his master ; while but 
yesterday, you have deposed the Sultan Chihdb eddin and slain 
him, because he went into the house of one of his slaves.” 
Thereupon I ordered the prisoner to be beaten with hambu 
switches, which produced more effect than the whip. I had 
him marched through the whole island, with a rope round his 
neck. ^ The messengers of the Vizier went and informed him of 
what passed. He discovered great agitation and was inflamed 
with anger. He assembled the other Viziers, the chiefs of the 
army, and sent for me. I obeyed the summons. It was my custom 
to pay him homage by bending the knee. This time I did not 
do so, only saying Peace be with you !” * Then I said to those 
present, ^^Be ye witnesses that I resign my functions as Kazi, 
because I am rendered powerless to exercise them.” The Vizier 
having then bespoke me, I went up and took a seat in front of 
him, and then I answered him in terms yet more severe. After 
this rencontre, the Mouezzin made the call to prayer at sun-down, 
and the Grand Vizier entered his house, saying, It is pretended 
that I am a sovereign ; but see ! I have sent for this man in 
order to vent my wrath upon him, and he dares to be angry with 
me.” I was only respected by these islanders for the sake of 
the Sultan of India, for they knew the position I occupied under 


Salacm aUsconl-^kx\ 
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lim, -Although they are fai?. removed, from him^ they fear^ him., 
much ill their hearts* 

When the Grand Vizier had returned! to his house^ he sent^ 
the deposed Kazi, an eloquent speaKer, who addressed me as 
follows: — Our master requires to know why you have violated^ 
in the presence of witnesses^-^^the respect* which is due to him, 
and why you have not rendered him homage??* I replied, If 
saluted him only when my heart, was satisfied with him; but now 
that dissatisfaction has supervened, I have renounced the usage. 
The salutatibn of Musalmdns consists only of the vrorA. assMdm,' 
Peace Ve witJi you! ) and that 1 Have pronounced.*’ The Vizier 
sent this person a second time,. and^he then said, ^‘You have no 
other aim but that of leavihg usrpay the dowries of your wives, 
and what you owe to the men, and go when you will.” At thia- 
speech 1 bowed! and went to my bouse and paid such debts as I 
had contracted. Up to this time the Vizier had given me carpets 
and; a suite of furniture, consisting of copper vessels, and other, 
things. He used' to grant me everything I asked'; he loved' mo 
and treated. me with consideration ;“but his disposition changed and. 
he became inspired' with fear of 'me;. 

When he heard that I had^' paid' my debts and. that I was 
intending to depart, he repented ©f what he had said, and piit 
off granting: me permission to, go I adjured him by the strongest" 
oaths that I was under necessity to resume my voyage. I re- 
moved my belongings to a mosque upon the beach, and repudiated 
one of my wives* Another was with, child, to her I gave a term 
of nine mouths,. within which I might return, or in default thereof 
she was to. be mistress of her own actions. I took with me that 
one of my wives who had beeu married to the Sultan ChiMb 
eddin in order to- restore her to her father who dwelt in 
the island of Molouc, and my first wife, whose daughter was 
half-sister to the Sultana. I agreed with the Vizier ^Omar 
Pelierd {or General of the army^ v. s, p. 22) and the Vizier 

E 
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Hagan, the Admiral^ that I should go to the eountiy of McHlar’* 
( Coromandel), the king of which was my brother-in-law^ and that 
I should return with troops, to the end that the islands might be 
reduced imder his authority, and that I should then exercise the 
power in his name^ I chose to serve as signals between us, 
yhite flags to be hoisted on board the vessels. As soon as 
they should see these, they were to rise in rebellion on shore. I 
never had any such idea, up to the day when I showed my dis- 
pleasure^ The Vij^ier was afraid of me and said to the people. 
This man is determined to get the Yizierate, me living or dead.^’ 
He made many enquiries about me, and added, ^^1 have heard 
that the King of India has sent him money, to use in raising 
trouble against me.’’ He dreaded my departure lest I should 
return from the Coromandel Coast with troops. He bade me re- 
main until he should get a ship ready for me : but I refused. 

The half-sister of the Queen complained to her of the 
departure of her mother with me. The Queen wished to prevent 
her, but did not succeed. When she saw her resolved to go, she 
said to her, ^^All the trinkets you possess were provided 
with money from the custom-house. If you have witnesses 
to swear that JDjfMl eddin gave them to you, good and well ; 
otherwise restore them.” These trinkets were of considerable 
value ; nevertheless my wife gave them up to these people* 
The Viziers and Chiefs came to me while I was at the mosque, 
and prayed me to return. I replied to them, Had I not sworn, 
assuredly I would return.” They said, Go then to some other 
island, so that your oath be kept, and then return.” ^Weiy 
well,” said I, to satisfy them. When the day of my departure 

* The name Ma^lar ( ^ passage’ or ^ ferry’) was given to the Coromandel 
coast by the Arabs during the 13th and 14th centuries. Col. Ynle suggests 
that it referred to the communication with Ceylon, or, as is more probable, to 
its being at that age the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia and 
the Gulf (Marco Polo 11., p, 268), The tract of coast called Ma'lav- extendedi 
from Cape Comorin to Nollore, 
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Was come^ T went to bid adieu to the Vizier. lie embraced me 
and wept in such wise that his tears fell upon my feet* He 
passed the following night watching in the island, for fear lest 
my connections by marriage and my comrades should rise in 
rebellion against him. 

At length I got away and arrived at the island of the 
Vizier My wife was in great distress, and wished t.O re-** 

turn. I repudiated her and left her there, and wrote this news to 
the Vizier, for she was the mother of his son’s wife. I repu-^ 
diated also the wife to whom I had fixed the term (for my returfi) 
and sent for a slave girl I was fond of. Meanwhile we sailed 
through the midst of the islands, from one group to another. 

. Op Women who have only one Breast* 

In one of the islands I saw a woman who had only one hreast. 
She was mother of two daughters, of whom one resembled her 
exactly, and the other had two breasts, only that one was large 
and full of milk^ the other small and contained none. I was 
astonished at the conformation of these women. 

We arrived in course at another of these islands whicli WaB 
small, and had a solitary house, occupied by a weaver,^ a married 
man and father' of a family. He possessed small coco trees> and 
a little barq[ue,t which served him for fishitig and visiting the 
other islands when he wished : on his islet were also small 
bananas trees. VTe saw there none of the birds of the continentj^ 
except two crows, which flew in front of us on our arrival and 
circled round our ship. I truly envied the lot of this man, and 
made a vow that if his island should belong to me, I would retire 
to it until the inevitable term should arrive for me. 


* Mats, and some cloths, are woven in Huvadu (Suvadiva) Atol ; the former 
on the islands GodM^ JSavara TmaM^ and Gemand-furh\. B. 

f M. mas 
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I next toiyed M tke island of Moloucy^ whei’e t fofund the 
^Hp belonging to tke captain Ibrahim in which I had resolved 
ito sail to the ■ Coromandel Coast. That person came to visit me 
^^long.with his companions, and they entertained me at a fine 
feast. The Vizier had written in my favor an order requiring 
4hem to give me at this island 120 bostou ( 11) of cowries, 

• 20 goblets of athouan\ or coco-honey, and to add to that every 
<^day a certain ^quantity of betel, arecanuts, and fisb. I remained 
70 days, and married two wives there. Molouc is 
ike fairest islands to see, being verdant and fertile. 
Among other marvellous things to be seen there, I remarked that 
a branch cut oft’ one of the trees there, and planted in the ground 
or on a wall, will cover itself with leaves and become itself a 
tree, i observed also that the pomegranate tree there ceases 
not to bear fruit the whole year round. The inhabitants of this 
island Were afraid that the captain Ibrdhtm was going to harry 
them at his departure. They therefore wanted to seize the arms 
which, his. ship contained, and to keep them until the day of his 
departure. A dispute arose on this subject, and we returned to 
Mahaly but did not disembark. I wrote to the Vizier informing 
him of what had taken place. He sent a written order to the 
eflfect that there was no ground for seizing the arms of the crew. 
We then returned to Molouc y and left it again in the middle of 
the month of Rabi the second of the year 745 {26th August A, 
1344)* In the month of Shabdn of the same year {December^ 
1344)y died the Vizier Djemdl eddin* The Sultana was with 
child by him and was delivered after his death. The Vizier 
\Abd^Allah took her to wife. » 

* Molouc ; — Moluk, the chief island of Molnk Atol, is in lat. 2 ® 57^ N. The 
Admiralty Chart says that it possesses good water. [More probably Fua 
Mulahi Island, which lies detached a little S* E. of the centre of the Equatorial 
Channel (lat. 0®17, S.) between' Huvadii and Addd Atols. Ibn Batuta had 
already “sailed through the midst of the islands, from one group to another.” — JB.] 

% Atbouan: ^AboYQ atp. 22 coco-honey is called In Moura’iS 

edition of Ibn Batdta (Lisbon, 1855), the word appears as ahium* 
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As for US, we sailed, on, though without ’a^ie?S:])^*eWced pilo^>. 
The distance which separates the Maldives frotn the Coromandel 
<3 oast is three days’ sail. We were for nine days under sail, and on 
the^& we wen% on shore at the island of Oeylofii. Wu pei:<^eived 
the mountain of Serendih raised in the air like a column ef smoke. 
When we came near the island, the mariners said, This port is 
^ot in the country of a Sultan in whose dominions the merchants 
can go in all safety ; it is in the tsountry of the Sultan Airy 
KJhatarauaty* who is one of the Unjust and perverse. He has ships 
engaged in piracy on the high seas.^’ Wherefore we feared to 
land at his port, but, the wind rising, we were in danger of being 
^^amped, and I ^aid to the Captain, Put me ashore and I will 
get for you a safe-conduct j&rom this Sultan.” He did as I re- 
’quested, and put me out on the beach. The idolaters advanced 
to meet us and said, "Who are you?” I apprized them that I 
Was the brolher-iu-law and friend of the Sultan of Coromandel, 
that I Was on my way to pay him a visit, and that what was on 
board the ship was destined for a present to that prince. The 
natives went to their Sovereign and communicated to him my 
ireply. He sent for me, and I presented myself before him at 
the town of BalMtdlah if which was his capital. It is 

Mry YSlmcoftmaty : — ^This seems to be the (?) PAn^iyan prince, Aareya 
CJhakkra Warti,” mentioned in Pridham (Ceylon, Vol L,p, 78), who, after 1371 
A.D., conquered the northern half of the fsland, and took King Wikrama captive, 
but was defeated by the Adigar Alakeswara, and possibly the same Malabar 
Prince captured and put to death by Prince “ Sapoomal Oumara.” — ^See TJpham’s 
B^jawali, p.264, 269. [A correspondent writes : — ** The name identifies no indi* 
vidual. All the Kings of JafEna seem to have been called Ariya or Ariyan — an 
old tide in India. See tbe Khandagiri rock inscription, and one of those over 
the Manikpura caveat TJdayagiri (Gunningham^s Corpus Insc. Indie., Vol. I. ) 
Jafiha at this period (A.D, 1344) was, if the Yewgam Mdlai can be trusted, 
under the rule of Kunavirasinka Ariyan.” — BJ\ 

•f* BattMlah : — ^This town has been identified with Puttalam by Lee, 
Tennent, the French Editor, and Col. Yule, successively ; but, it seems to me, 
without sufficient authority. The a of BaUMM is against it j so too the wan| 
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^ neat little place, surrounded by a wall and bastions of wood. 
All the neighbouring shore was Covered with trunks of cinnamoii 
trees, toVn Up by the torrents. This wood was collected on the 
beach, and formed as it wei'e hillocks.. The inhabitants of Coro^ 
mandel and of Malabar take it away without payment^ save only 
that in return for this favor they naake a present to the Sultan of 

rf Corroborative evidence of tlie existence otPuttalana as a town of any import- 
an'ce at this period, and the want of any river in its neighbourhood answering 
to the torrents” spoken of by the traveller. This last point, and the doubt- 
ful existence of Cinnamon so far north as Puttalam, are^ the only difficulties 
raised by Tennent (VoL I., p. 580). the site of ^atthdlah has to be found with a 
full consideration of the cinnamon question, and, of the site of Mendr Mendel^^ 
the town at which Ibn Batiita: first halts on hic journey ^ towards the Peak. 
"With his usual laborious care Tennent (Vol. I.,p. 5B6) has examined all the early 
authorities known to him, and concludes that the text here gives the first 
mention of Cinnamon as a product of CeyloU. Ool. Yulej however (Marco 
Polo, Vol II., p. 255), points out that two previous notices of it exist, one in 
Kazwini {circa kJ), 1275), the other in a letter from John of Montecorvino 
Kaminij CatTiay^ 21S,) 

The account given by our traveller shews that it was not as yet Cultivated j 
and perhaps that the “ trunks” seen by him were not those of the valuable variety 
of later days, but of the common indigenous cassia. I am not aware whether the 
.cultivation, or growth, of cinnamon positively ceases at Chilaw, as seems to 
be the common opinion; but, even if this be true of the Ceylon cinnamon of 
commerce, it may not be so of the indigenous plant, and the area of production 
may be more limited now than in the 4th century. Ribeyro (Lee’s edn., p. 15), 
says there is a forest of it 12 leagues in extent between Chilaw and the pagoda 
of Tenevary,” without saying that Chilaw is the northern limit ; the French trans- 
lator (at p. 11) in his note, remarks ‘ that it is only found between GrudumaU 
and Terhevare' Now the promontory of Kutiraimalai is a considerable 
distance north of Puttalam: and I have little doubt that the French translator 
had good authority for the assertion. The remaining difficulty, that of the 
torrents,” inclines me to believe that the site of Batthdlah was probably 
further north, near the mouth of the KaM-oya, where the free access to the 
sea by the passage between Kalpitiya and Karativu would seem to designate a 
jiiore suitable situation for a Prince, whose strength lay in ships, 

' " It'now remains to fix Mendr Mendely^ which has been identified by pre* 
tjeding -commentators; and not nnnatoally; ■with the Mimrn Murdal ot 
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stuffs and such things* Between Coromandel and the island off 
Ceylon there is a distance of a day and a night. There is also 
found in this island plenty of brazil-wood,* as well as Indian 
aloes, called alcalakhy (^perhaps from . the Greek ayaXXoKovj* but 
which does not resemble the kamdry or the kdkouly.X We 
shall speak of them hereafter. 

Of THU Sultan of Ceylon. 

He is called Airy Chacarouaty^ and he is a powerful King 
upon the sea. I saw in one day^ while I was on the Coromandel 

Arrowsmith’s map, adopted by Tennent. This place is represented as upon the 
Calpentyn [Kalpitiya] peninsular, due west of Puttajam, and I could never account 
for the traveller taking it on his route to the Peak. I am mow informed that no such 
place exists. There is, however, on the present road, about half way between 
Puttalam and Ohilaw, a village called Muntal or Mv/ndal^ four miles north of the 
Battul-oya, which seems to me to suit the description of the traveller in every 
way. Mendr Mmdely was the frontier town of the Batthdlah Prince, as 
Bender Seldoudt (Chilaw) must (from the term Bender) have been to the 
Sinhalese King of the South: and the low jungles of the neighbourhood have 
always been a favourite haunt of wild buffaloes. By the Census of 1871, 1 find 
Mundal and Tdndivila together had a population of 128, and Paniya Muntal, 
a neighbouring village, of 80. In conclusion, I have to state that the correspon- 
dent who has indicated the places on the Peak route, is of opinion that 
Batthdlahis and Mindr ' Mendely^ Manner. I have been unable, after 

due consideration, to adopt his views, nor could I state them here at sufficient 
length. I tnist, however, that if he has no objection he will formulate them in 
a separate paper for the use of the Society. 

BraziUwood: — Le.^ sapan.” ‘ They have brazil-wood, much the best 
in the world.’ Kazwlni names it, and Kibeyro (Lee’s edn., p. 16) does the like.’' 
—Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II., pp. 254, 256. 

Alcalahhy : — ^Hr. L. Nell considers the surmise of the French editors 
cforrect. Ibn Batuta evidently uses the Greek term agallokon corresponding 
to the Latin Excaecaria agalhcha. The Socotrine variety of aloes is the 
usual medicinal species. Two indigenous species are known in India, the 
Ahe IndlcasLudith.^ Aloe Utoralis, One of these grows freely in Puttalam, 
and is known by the Tamil name, tahJcalV^ — B. 

j: Kamdry; Icdlcouly^ — Dr. S. Lee (Travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 184) identifies the 
latter of these plants on the authority of Ibn Husain’s Medical Dictionary. — B* 
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Coast, % Hundred of his ships,, hoth small' and' great, which had! 
just aarrivedl There were in the port eight ships belonging to^ 
the Sultan of the country and destined' to make* the voyage to^ 
Yemen. The sovereign gave orders to make preparations, and! 
assembled pe(^l@' te guard his vessete;. Whem the Sinhalese 
despaired of fih(Kng an opportunity of seizing them, they said,. 
We have only come to protect the vessels belonging to> us,, 
which also must go to Yemen. 

When I entered* the* presence of the idolater Sultan, he rose,, 
and made me sit by his sidie, and spoke to me with the greatest 
good- will. Let your comrades,^’ said' he, ^^landin alK safety,., 
and be my guests until they leave. There is an alliance betweem 
me and the Sultan of Coromandel. ” Then he g^ve ordeiB^ to 
have me lodged, and I remained with him for three days>,, iha 
great consideration, which, increased every day. He understood! 
the Persian tongue^ and much did he relish al I told h&aj of ' 
fpreign Kings and countries^ I entered: his presence ono dky' 
when he had by him a quantity of peads,, which had; beem 
brought from the fishery in his dominions.. The servants of' 
the prince were sorting the precious from those which were not 
so. He said to me, Have you seen the pearl fishery in the^ 
countries whence you have come?’’ *^Yes,” I answered; 
have seen it in the island of Ke'is, and in that of Kech,. 
which belong to Ibn Assaoudmilyr have heard of them,” 
replied he; and then took up some pearls and added, ^^Are 
there at that island any pearls equal to these?” I said, " I have* 
seen none so good.” My answer pleased him, and he said, " They 
are yours ; do not blush,” added he, ^^and ask of me anything ' 
you desire.” I replied, have no other desire, since I have 
arrived in this island, but to visit the illustrious Foot of Adam.” 
The people of the country call the first man bald (father) and 
Eve, m&md (mother), That is easy enough,” answered he, We 
shall send some one to conduct you.” That is what I wish,” 
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said and then added^ The vessel in which I have come will 
go in safety to M<£har and on my return, you will send me in 
your ships.’ ; By all means” said he. 

When I reported this to the Captain of the ship^ he said, I 
will not go till you have returned, even though I should have tp 
wait a year for you.” I made known this answer to the Sultan, 
and he said, The Captain shall be my guest until your return.’^ 
He gave me a palanquin, which his slaves bore upon their backs, 
and sent with me four of those djoguis who are accustomed to 
undertake the pilgrimage annually to the Foot; he added to the 
party three Brahmins, ten others of his friends, and fifteen men 
to carry the provisions. As for water, it is found in abundance 
on the route. 

On the day of our departure, we encamped near a river, 
which we crossed in a ferry-boat formed of bamboos. Thence we 
took our way to Mmdr Mmdely^ a fine town, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Sultan’s territory, the people of which treated us 
to an excellent repast. This consisted of young buffaloes, taken 
in chase in the neighbouring forest and brought in alive, rice, 
melted butter, fish, chickens and milk. We did not see in this 
town a single Musaimdn, exce|)t a native of Klorassan, who 
had remained on account of sickness, and who now accoinpanied 
us. We left for Bender Seldou&t-^ a little town, and after quitting 
it we traversed some rough country, much of it under water. 
There were numbers of elephants there, which do no manner of 
harm to pilgrims, nor to strangers, and that is by the holy influence 
of Shaikh Ahou ^Md Allah, son of Khafif, the first who opened 
this way to visiting, the Foot. Up to that time the infidels 
prevented the Musdm^ns from accomplishing the pilgrimage, 

* Bmder ie., Ohilaw. — ^The fact that it was called Bender, implies, I 

think, that it contained a custom-house or store-house (F. s. p. 10), and was a 
frontier town of the Kii^g who ruled south of Aareya Chakrawarti.’’ This is 
confirmed by the description of Menar Mmdely as the frontier town of “ Aareya 
Chakrawarti,” 
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harried them, and Would not eat Or deal with them. But when 
the adventure, which we have recounted in the first part of these 
Voyages ( tome II ,pp, 80, 81) had happened to the Shaikh Ahou 
^Ahd Allah, that is to say, the murder of all his companions by 
the elephants, his own preservation, and the manner in which the 
elephant carried him on its back, from that time on the idolaters 
have respected the Musalmans, have permitted them to enter 
their houses and to eat with tliem.^ They also place confidence 
in them, as regards their women and children. Even to this 
'day they venerate in the highest degree the above-^named Shaikh, 
^and call'him’Hhe Grreat Shaikh.’ 

Meanwhile we reached the town of Conaedr,1i the residence 

* » In this ^statement Ibn Batuta is fully borne put by Eobert Knox, who 
says, speaking of the eharity of the Sinhalese, in his Chapter ‘ eoncermng 
their reiigidus doctrines, opinions, and practices,^ Part iii., Ch. 5, ^ Nor are 
they charitable only to' the poor of their own nation ; hut, as I said, to others 
and particularly to the Moorish beggars, who. are Mahometans by religion ; 
these have a temple in Kandy. A certain former King gave this temple this 
privilege^ — that every freeholder should contribute a ponn am (fanam, l^dJ) to it ; 
and these Moors go to every house in the land to receive it [except in 
Dolosbage]; and, if the house be shut, they have power to break it open, and 
take of goods to tlie lvalue of it. They come very confident!)^ when they beg, 
and say they come to fulfil the peoples’ charity ; and the people do liberally re- 
lieve them for charity’s sake These Moors pilgrims have many pieces of 

land given to them by well disposed persons, out of charity, wliere they build 
bouses and Jive ; and this land becomes theirs from generation to generation for 
ever.’ ” (Skeen, Adam’s Peak, p. 285.) — B. 

f Comedr — I>r. Lee identifies this place with Gampola, and he is followed 
by Pridham and Tennent. According to Tumour’s Epitome, Gampola did not 
become the capital till after 1347, while Ibn Batuta is writing of the end of 
1344. The Sinhalese monarchy was then in a very troublous condition, and 
it is difficult to decide upon the locality of Conacdr, — [Skeen (Adam’s Peak, 
p. 286) hesitates between Gampola and Eatnapura, the place where gems are 
chiefiy found,] Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 423, Note) suggests that it was Kurundgala. 

[Mr. L, Nell writes : — “ Sir Emerson Tennent did not hesitate to identify 
this Sovereign wioh Bhuwaneka Bahu IV,, whose capital was Gapgasripura, the 
modern Gampola. This identification was based on the Chronological Table of 
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of the principal Sovereign of the Island. It is built in a gully, be- 
tween two mountains, near a great vale,, called ‘the vale of 
precious stones,’* because gems are found in it. Outside this 
town is seen the Mosque of the- Shaikh Wthmdn of Shiraz, 
surnamed OhdoucJi ( the usher). The King and inhabitants of the 
place visit him^ and treat him with high consideration. He used 

Tumour ; but there are two grounds to doubt this identification. In the first 
place Tumour admitted an anachronism about A.D, 1347, the date assumed for 
the accession of Bhuwaneka Bahu IV, because the terms of three reigns 
immediately preceding this Sovereign are not given. Secf)udly, the capital of 
Kindr or Kondr is described as situate in a valley between two hills in a ‘vale 
(or according to Lee ^ bay’) in which gems were found. The term Gmacdr^ 
sounds like an Arab attempt to reproduce the name Kururiegala. Ibn Batata 
wrote in A.D. 1344 ; according to Tumour, Gampola did not become the capital 
till after A.D. 1347? We are thus thrown back to a period before the accession 
of Bhuvaiieka Bahu IV. There is an old native route between Puttalam and 
Kurundgala, The route from Puttalam to Gampola dii*e(d has not been 
known.” The correspondent already quoted notes: — “In traeing the traveller 
beyond Chilaw reference is necessary to Ceylon history. Incomparably the 
best authority for this period is t\\(i NiMya Saijgraha, whic'h was composed about 
139G A.D. (Tumour states 1357 A.D., but that is munifcbtly wrong, as the 
author describes all the Kings up to Bhuvauaika B^iliu V., who came to the 
throne 1914 A.B., showing Tumour’s date to be wrong by 7 years) : the 
corresponding portiou'of the MaMwaim was written in 1758 A.D.^ and is 
not of anything like the same authority* 

^‘The King of Si{^halese Ceylon in 1344 A.D. was-Bhuvanaika B^hu IV. 
He ascended the throne 1342 A.D., and did not move the seat of Government 
to Gampola from KururnSgala until 1346 A.D. Consequently Condcar must be 
(as indeed one would expect from the sound) Ibn Batata’s way of rendering 
Kurunegala. It lies ‘ between two mountains,’ the Handrukkanda range and 
the Yakdessa range.” — B.'] 

* “ The valley of the Maha-oj^a which is within 10 miles of Kurun^gala. 
The word ^Mamhmd used by the traveller (Lee’s version) occurs in two villages 
in this valley M§nih~dwela and M^nlk-kadawara. The valley was celebrated 
for preciouwS stones (see pota)^ and the latter was a place of some 

notoriety in the 16th century, and figures in Tennoiit’s Portuguese map as 
Manlcdvare : it is near Polgahawela.” — B. 
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to serve as a guide for those who go to see the Foot. When he 
had his hand and foot cut off, his sons and slaves became guides 
in his stead. The cause of his being so mutilated 'was that he 
killed a cow. Now the law of the Hindus ordains that one who 
has killed a cow should be massacred in like wise, or enclosed in 
its skin and burnt The Shaikh 'Otkmdn being respected by 
those people, they contented themselves with cutting off his hand 
and foot, and granted to him, as a present, the dues levied at a 
certain market. 

Of thR Sultan of CoiYAalii. 

He is called by the name Condor ^ and possesses the white 
Elephant. I have never seen in the world another white elephant^ 
The King rides him on solemn occasions, and attaches to the 
forehead of this animal large jewels. It happened to this 
Monarch that the nobles of his empire rebelled against him, 
blinded him, and made his son King. As for him, 'he stiU lives 
in this town, deprived of his sight. 


* QonAr — ^According to Turnoar’s list of Sinhalese monarchs, the King at 
this time, 1344-45, would he Wijaya B^hu the Vth. Col. Yule (Cathay, p. 423 
Note) thinks CondLv or Kuiiar is the Sanskrit Kunwar^ ‘ prince.’ 

[ “ Col. Yule’s guess” adds Mr. Nell “ at the name of the So*vereign 
* Conar^ as identical with * Kunwar^ the Sanskrit for ‘ Prince’, comes near 
what I conceive to he the fact. It will he seen that the Arab traveller describe^ 
a Mahommedan Mosque, outside the town of this Prince. Now, a Mahommedau 
Prince, YmtUmi Kumdmyd^ did reign with great popularity in Kurun^gala, 
His romantic stoiy is a local tradition in that town. He is said to have been 
treacherously murdered by the Buddhist priests of a temple on Btdgala. They 
invited him to be present at a religious ceremony and suddenly pushed him 
over the precipice [Pridham, Vol. II., p. 649]. Offerings are made upon a mound 
oil the road to the MMig^wa, which probably marks the spot where the Prince 
Was interred, or the Shaikh referred to hereafter. No native will venture to pass 
the spot after dark without company, for the spirit of Gala- Bandar a, on horse- 
back, is supposed to ride about the neighbourhood. The Court is said to have been 
iinmediately removed to Dambadeniya after this assassination, on the ground 
that the sanctity of the city had been polluted by a Mahommedan usurper. 
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Of the precious Stokes*. 

The admiraMe geras- called alhahrcmidn ( rubies or carbuncles} 
are only found at this town. Some of them are found in the vale 
and these are the most precious in the eyes of the natives :: 
others are extracted ifrom the earths Gems are met with in all 
localities in the island of Ceylon. In this country the whole of 
the soil is private property. An individual buys a portion of it^ 
and digs to find gems. He comes across stones white- 
branched ; in the interior of these stones the gem is hidden. 
The owner sends it to the lapidaries, who sci-ape it until it is 
separated from the stones which conceal it. Tliere are the redS 
( rubies ), the yellow ( topazes ), and the blue ( sapphires ) which 
they call nellem (nilem).* It is a rule of the natives that precious 
stones whose value amounts to 100 fanams are reserved for the 
Sultan, who gives their price and takes them for himself. As 
for those of an inferior price, they remain the property of the 
finders.f One hundred fanams are equivalent to six pieces ol 
goWL 

It is probable that the priest, who compiled the history referred to by Turiiour, 
has purposely omitted the name of this Kumdrayd^ thus causing the 
anachronism noticed by Tumour. C^ie Chetty conjectures that this Prince 
was the son of Wijaya B4hu Y. by hig Moorish Queen VastUm 
and this is quite consistent with the above theory. It is also stated by Ihn 
Batuta that the King and inhabitants of CoTiacdr used to visit the Mahommedan 
Shaikh ^Othmdn of Shiraz at his Mosque, and to treat him with great 
respect. It is significant that the Prince of Conacdr is not mentioned in the 
French translation as ^ an infidel King’, as Ibn Batuta seems to be careful to 
do in all -instances of those who were not his co-religionist. The French trans- 
lation also describes this King as deposed by his subjects and deprived of his 
sight, whilst his son was placed on the throne. This son may have been 
VaHhimi Kumdrayd, The silence of the Siiyhalese historians has, however 
left all this in doubt.’* — ^H,] ’ 

^ Ndilem = S. mla, 

t Barbosa on the other hand says that all the Ceylon gemming is done by 
the agents of the King, and on his behalf. The stones are brought to him, and 
his lapidaries select the best, and sell the rest to the merchants (Stanley’s 
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All the women in the island^ of Geylon possess necklaces of' 
precious stones of divers colors: they wear them also * at' their’ 
hands and feet, in the form of bracelets and. khalkfidls (anldets),. 
The concubines of the Sultan make a network of gems and weaY 
it on their heads. I have seen on the forehead of the white, 
elephant seven of these precious stones, each, of which was larger 
than a hen’s egg. I likewise saw in possession of Airy- 
Chacarouaty a ruby dish, as large as the palm of the hand,, 
containing oil of aloes. I expressed my astonishment at. this- 
dish, but the Sultan said, We have objects of the same material' 
larger than that.”^ 

We left OonacAr^ and halted at a cave called, by the name of 
O^tha Mahmoud Alloury. This person was one of the best of* 
men : he had excavated this cave in the mountain side, near a. 
little vale. Quitting this place,. we encampednear the vale calledi 
Khaour houzneh {^monkey vaW). Bouzmh {Persian boumeh)? 
designates the same as alkoroud {plural of ^ itwnkey^) ixx^ 

Arabic. 

Of the Monkeys. 

These animals are very numerous in the mountains: they 
are of a black colour, and have long tails. Those of the male sex. 
have beards like men. The Shaikh ^Oihm&n, his son and other- 
persons, have related to me that the monkeys have a Chief whom 
they obey like a Sovereign. He binds round his head a wreath 
of the lea\'es of trees, and supports himself with a staff.' Four 


Barbusa, Hakt. Sue., p, IGO.) Ludovico di Varthema (A,D..1505) says : — “And 
when a merchant wishes to find these jewels, he is obliged first to speak to the 
King, and to purchase a hraza of the said land in every direction (which hraza is 
called a mo Ian [*? aniunam'\^ and to purchase, it for five ducats. And then when 
he digs the said land, a man always remains there on the part of the King, and 
if any jewel be found there which exceeds ten carats, the King claims it for 
himself and leaves all the re‘st free.” — Badger’s Varthema, Hakt. Soc., p, 190« 
* See further, as to the wonderful gems of that period, Marco Polo, Bk. 
IIL, Ciu xiv., and Col. Yule’s note thereto. 
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Jnonkeys, bearing staves, marok dn his aright wd left, and, when 
<the chief is seated, they stand behind him. His wife and little 
-ones come and sit before him eYety day. The other monkeys 
^ome and squat at some distance from him : then one of the four 
n.bove'-mentioned gives them the woi’d and they withdraw; after 
■which, ‘each brings a banana, or a lime> or some such fruit. The 
'King of the monkeys, his little ones, and the four chief monkeys 
•then eat. A certain djogui related to me that he had seen these 
four monkeys before their Chief, occupied in beating another 
monkey with a stick, after whicli they plucked his hair.^ 

Trustworthy persons have reported to me that when one of 
these monkeys has got possession of a young girl, she is unable 
to escape his hist. An inhabitant of the island of Ceylon has 
told me that he had a monkey, and when one of bis daughters 
"entered the house, the animal followed her. She cried him oflf^ 
but he did her violence. ^^We ran to her aid,” continued the 
speaker, and seeing the monkey embracing her, we killed him.” 

Then we took our departure for Hhe vale of bamboos,’t where 
Abou Abd Allahy son of Khaftf^ found two rubies, which he 

* This is evidently a confused account of the Veddds and their customs. 
Ibn Batiita was now in their, country, Bahamgamnwa^ through which he was 
journeying, being, as its name imports, Hhe Yedda village.’ (Skeen, /o’c. ciU 
p. 289). See C.A. S, Journ., Vol. VIL, Pt II,, No. 24, 1881, p. 

f ‘Tassing through the forest, and cresting several hills that rase each higher 
than the one behind we came to Ali-hUntenne, [Ali-hen-tona] a tract of*dense 
canes or hatal% crossed in all directions by numerous elephant ti‘acks. This was 
evidently one of the favourite feeding grounds of that monarcli of the forest, 
as the name it bore plainly enough indicated. ' Beyond this is an extensive 
marsh, thickly covered with large reeds, — ‘ the estuary of reeds’ of Ibn Batiita, 
fLee’s version] — a swampy district, not at all pleasant to pass at any season, 
wet or dry, owing to the swarms of leeches that infest it: and further on is 

Batapola On the right of the path, in the upward ascent, is one of the caves 

which Ibn Batiita refers to in his narrative. It is formed by a straight fissure, 
in shape like an immense inverted V, running longitudinally through a huge 
boulder 40 feet in length, from 12 to 15 feet in height, and proportionally broad.” 
(Skeen, loc. cllj p. 146), — B. 
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presented to the Sultan’of the Island, as we have related in the 
first part of these Voyages ( Tome ILyp, 81): then we inarched to 
the place called ^ the house of the old woman,”^ which is at the 
extreme limit of the inhahited region. We left that for the 6a ve 
of JBdbd ThdUty who was a good man ) and then for that of 
SehU. This Sebic was one of the idolater Sovereigns, and has 
retired to this spot to occupy himself with the practices of devo- 
tion.f 

Of. THE txjYwtSr Leech* 

At this place we saw the flying leech, by the natives called 
z6lo{l>. It lives upon trees and herbs in the neighbourhood of 

water, and when a man approaches, it. pounces upon him. 
Whatever be the part of the body upon which the leech falls, it 
draws therefrom .much blood. The natives take care to have 
ready in that case a lime, the juice of which they express over 

* A steep and rough ascent, for a considerable distance from Batapola, 
— midway in which a stone tumulus has been erected on the spot where the 
remains of an old priest were burned — ^brings the pilgrim to Palabaddala, ‘ the 
house of the old woman,’ according to Ibn Batuta, and ^ the farthest inhabited 
part of the island of Ceylon’ [Lee’s version], that is, when he travelled 
through it, about five hundred and thirty years ago, * * 

The following legend is connected with the place, and accounts for its 
name : — Long, long ago, a very poor woman was desirous of performing the 
pilgrimage to the Srf-p^da, but, owing to her extreme poverty, could take 
nothing with her except some common jungle leaves, which in times of distress 
the natives occasionally resort to for food ; these she boiled, and rolled up in a 
plaintain leaf ; and having arrived thus far, when about to partake of her food, 
she found the boiled leaves had been miraculously turned into rice. Thence- 
forward it was called Pald-hat-dola^ ‘ the place [rill] of rice and vegetables,’ a 
mame which it has ever since retained,” (Skeen, hc,^ cit p. 147, 154-5.)— 19. 

f An ascent of some fifty feet brings the pilgrim to the crest of the 
ridge of which the 'Lharmma-rAja-gala forms a part. On the other side there is 
a rapid descent of some hundred and twenty feet, to the Gapgula-hena-ella, mid- . 
Way to which is the Telihilena, a rocky cave, where tradition says an ancient 
King ( ? King Sibak), who had forsaken his throne for an ascetic life, took up 
hiB Abode.” (Skeen, loc. cilf pp. 176-7.) — B, 
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the worm, and this detaches it from the body: they scrape the 
place with a wooden knife made for the purpose. It is said 
that a certain pilgrim was passing this neighbourhood, and that 
the leeches fastened upon him. He remained impassive, and did 
not squeeze lime-juice upon them ; and so all his blood was 
sucked and he died.* The name of this man was Bdbd Khodzy^ 
and there is there a cave which bears his name. From this place 
we took our way to Hhe seven caves,’ then to Hhe hill of Iskandar’ 
{Alexander). There is there a grotto called of Alufahdnyy a 
spring; of water, and an uninhabited mansion, beneath which is the 
bay called ^ the place of bathing of the contemplative,’ At the 
same place is seen ^the orange cave’ and ^ the cave of the Sultan.’ 
Near the latter is the gateway (derw^zeh in Fersian^ b&b in 
Arabic) of the mountain.! 

* Dr. Lee has this note : — Knox describes these leeches as being rather 
troublesome than dangerous. His words are : — ‘ There is a sort of leaches of 
the nature of ours, onely differing in colour and bigness ; for they are of a dark 
reddish colour like the skin of bacon, and as big as a goose- qnill ; in length 
some two or three inches. At first, when they are young, they are no bigger 
than a horse-hair, so that they can scarce be seen. In dry weather none of 
them appear, but immediately upon the fall of rains, the grass and woods are 

full of them. These leaches seize upon the legs of travellers Some, therefore, 

will tie a piece of lemon and salt in a rag, and fasten it unto a stick, and ever 
and anon strike it upon their legs to make the leaches drop off : others will scrape 
them off with a reed^ cut flat and sharp m the fashionofa hnife^^ <j&o.-r-Ceylon, p, 25. 
See also the addition by Fhilalethes, p. 264/’ \Zolou P S. hM^lla. — Bi} 

f “ We had observed the preceding day, that from some place below the 
station [HeramitipAna] on the side on which we entered it, coming from 
Palibaddala, the pilgiims brought up their supplies of water ; and on return- 
ing from the Peak, in going down towards the Sita-gapgula, we saw a descent 
to our left, which mistaking for the proper path, one of us went partially 
down before he discovered his error. About fifty or sixty feet below, he saw 
a clearing in a small dell, in the centre of which was a square kind of tank ; 
and this dell he determined to examine on the occasion of his third visit. The 
result of the examination was, that he identified the station Heramitipdna, and 
this place, as that described by Ibn Bathta, as ‘ the ridge of Alexander, in which 

a 
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Of the Mountain of Sfeendib (Adam’s Peak). 

It is one of the highest mountains in the world : we saw it 
from the open sea^ when we were distant from it upwards of nine 
days’ march. While we were making the ascent, we saw tlie 
clouds above us, hiding from view the lower parts of it. There 
are upon this mountain many trees of kinds which do not cast 
their leaves, flowets of divers colors, and a red rose as large as 
the palm of the hand.^ It is alleged that on this rose is an in- 
scription in which one may read the name of God Most High 
and that of his Prophet.f On the mountain are two paths lead- 
ing to the Foot of Adam. The one is known by the name of 

is a cave and a well of water/ at the entrance to the mountain Sereiidib. 
The old Moores account is somewhat confused, his notes or recollections not 
always carrying his facts exactly in their due order ; hut half way down the 
descent, on the left hand, is a well, excavated in the rock, in which we found 
about five feet of water, and which swarmed with tadpoles. Possibly Tbn Batuta 
found it in the same condition, for he speaks of the well, at the entrance, full 
of fish, of which ‘ no one takes any.’ At the bottom of the deU is a cleared 
space ; in the centre of this is a square tank or well, the sides of which are 
formed of blocks of stone, six or eight feet long. Beyond this, almost facing 
the descent, some twenty feet up the opposite mountain’s side, is a cave. To 
this my companion and I forced our way through the jungle, and came to the 
conclusion that this was the cave of Khizr, where, Ibn Batiita says, ‘ the pilgrims 
leave their provisions, and whatever else they have, and then ascend about two 
miles to the top of the mountain, to the place of (Adam’s) foot.’ In the pre- 
ceding sentence he says, ‘ Near this (cave) and on each side of the path, is a 
cistern cut in the rock.’ Now, no other place that we saw, or heard of — and 
we were particularly minute in our inquiries — answers to such a description. 
There are the two wells, and the cave j and the distance to the foot-print is 
also pretty fairly estimated.” (Skeen, he. cit., pp. 226-7.) — B. 

* “ Gigantic rhododendrons overhang the wall on the eastern side of the 
Peak. Their bending trunks seem, to the Buddhist mind, to bow to the foot- 
print ; and to offer, in homage and adoration, their wealth of crowning crimson 
flowers 'to the pedal impress of the founder of their faith.” (Skeen, ?oc. ait.j 
p. 200.).--jB. 

pious Musalmans in this age of faith found their creed proclaimed 
by nature itself not only on the flowers of the rhododendron, but on- the leaves 
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^the Father’s path’ and the other by that of ^ the Mother’s path* 
By these terms are Adam and Eve designated. The Mother’^ 
route is an easy one, and by it the pilgrims return; but any one 
^ho took it for the ascent would be regarded as not having done 
the pilgrimage. The Father’s path is rough and diflScult of 
ascent. At the foot of the mountain, at the place of the gate- 
way, is a grotto also bearing the name of Iskandar, and a spring 
of water. 


of the fig-tree. Before he went to the Maldives, Ibn Batuta was at Deh Fattcm 
(? D6vipatam), a town on the Malabar Coast, where he records the existence of 
an extraordinary tree near the mosque. “I saw that the mosque was situated, 
near a verdant and beautiful tree ; whose leaves resembled those of the fig,„ 
except that they were glossy. It was surrounded by a wall and had near it a 
niche or oratory, where I made a prayer of two genuflexions. The name of this 
tree with the natives of the country was derahht (dirakht) accMhaddh ‘ the 
tree of the testimony,’ I was informed at this place that every year, on the 
arrival of autumn, there fell fi-om this tree a solitary leaf, whose colour passed 
first to yellow and then to red. On this leaf were written, with the pen of the 
Divine power, the words following * There is no God but God, and Mohammed 
is the apostle of God.’ The juris -consult Hougain and many other trustworthy 
men told me that they had seen .this leaf, and had read the inscription upon it. 
Mmgain added that, when the time arrived for it to fall, trusted men from 
among the Musalm^ns and the idolaters sat down under the tree. When the 
leaf fell the Musalm^ns took one half of it, while the other was deposited in 
the treasury of the idolater Sultan. The inhabitants preserve it for the pur- 
pose of curing the sick. This tree caused the conversion of the grandfather of 
Comil [the Sultan at the time of his visit] to the faith, and he it was who 
built the mosque and the tank [from its description similar to the Sinhalese 
pohma]. This prince could read the Arabic characters : and when be 
deciphered the inscription and understood what it contained, he embraced the 
true faith and professed it entirely. His story is preserved in tradition among 
the Hindus. The juris-consult Hougain told me that one of the children of this 
King returned to idolatry after the death of his father, governed with injustice, 
and ordered the tree to be torn up from the roots. The order was executed, 
and no vestige of the tree was left. Nevertheless it began to shoot again, 
and became as fair a tree as k had been before. As for the idolater, he came 
to die full soon thereafter,” (Tome IV., pp. 85-87.) I have quoted this passage 
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The people of old have cut in the rock steps of a kind, by 
help of which you ascend; fixed into them are iron stanchions, to 
which are suspended chains, so that one making the ascent can 
hold onto them.^ These chains are ten in number, thus: — two at 
ftefoot of the mountain [Peak] at the place of the gate-way; 
seven in contiguity after the two first; and the tenth, that is ^the 
chain of the profession of faith so named because a person 

who has reached it and looks back at the foot of the mountain 
will he seized with hallucinations, and, for fear of falling, he .will 
recite the words I bear witness that there is no Grod but God, 
mii tibat Muhammad is his prophet/ ^ When you have passed this 
chain, you will find a path hadly kept. Prom the tenth chain to 
^’the cave of JTAZdAr’f is seven miles. This cave is situate at an 
open place, and it has neaar it a spring of water full of fish, and 
this also hears the name of Khidhr* No one may catch these 
fish. Near the cave are two basins cut in the rock, one on each 

at length as an illustration of the habit of missionary religions to annex tand 
adapt the shrines and idols of local worship. The fig-tree in question was, I 
have little doubt, a h6 tree, sjurrounded by a wall and altars like the MaM 
ViMri at Anur^dhapura. It is likely to have been credited with healing 
powers, and so to have preserved its influence in the locality fi'om the decay of 
Buddhism in Malabar, through the centuries of Br^hmanish reaction, until at 
length the followers of the Prophet contrived by means of the fancied inscrip- 
tion to control the superstitious faith of its devotees. The similar attempt of 
the Muhammadans to annex the iSri-p^da of Samanala, by claiming it as the 
foot-print of Adam, has done nothing towards the conversion of the Sinhalese. 
The Hindds claim it as that of Siva or Vishnu, according to their sect. 
(Skeen^s Adam’s Peak, p. 27.) 

* These chains are spoken of by Marco Polo in the previous century. 

“ Furthermore you must know that on this Island of Seilan there is an exceed- 
ing high mountain ; it rises right up so steep and precipitous that no one could 
ascend it, were it not that they have taken and fixed to it several great massive 
iron chains, so disposed that by help of these men are able to mount to the 
top.” — ^Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 256. 

, f See, as to the identity of this saint or prophet, Br. Lee's note, and Sell, 
aith of M4m,* p. 260, — B* 
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side of the path. In the grotto of Khidhr the pilgrims leave 
their belongings; thence they mount two miles further to the 
summit^ where is the Foot. 

Desckiption of the Foot. 

The impression of the noble Foot, that of our father Adam, 
is observed in a black and lofty rock, in an open space. The 
Foot is sunk in the stone, in such wise that its site is quite de- 
pressed; its length is eleven spans. ^ The inhabitants of China 
came here formerly; they have cut out bf the stone the mark 
of the great toe, and of that next to it, and have deposited this 
fragment in a temple of the town of ZeUoun ( Tseu’-thoung ) 
whither men repair from the most distant provinces. f In the rock 
whereon is the print of the foot, are cut nine holes, in which the 
idolater pilgrims place gold, precious stones and pearls. You 
may seethe fakirs, arrived from ^the grotto of Khidhr^ seeking to 
get ahead of one another, and so to get what may be in these 
holes. In our case we found there only some little stones, and a 

* Dr. Marshall, who in 1819 ascended the Peak with Mr. S. Sawers, says 
the foot is 5 ft. 6 in. in length. Tennent says it is about 6 feet long, and of 
proportionate breadth’’ (Vol. II. p. 140), Knox (p. 3) says “about two feet 
long,” but he never saw it. Ribeyro, Liv. i., C. xxiii., says, “two palms long and 
eight inches broad.” See further Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 261. Lieut. 
Malcolm, the first Englishman who made the ascent, (1815), says the impression 
is in kahook or ironstone. [ “ The heel is much higher than the toes, and the 
axtificiality of the whole is palpable. A thick raised edging of cement marks 
the rude outline of a foot 6 ft. 7 in. long, and 2 ft. 7 in. broad at the point 
where the heel begins to curve. The interstices between the toes are also formed 
of cement, and the whole of the markings of the foot every now and again need 
repair. The inner portion of the heel and instep are the only parts that are 
clearly natural [gneiss] rook, (Skeen, he, cif., p. 203.) — B,"] 
f Marco Polo says that an bmbassy was sent by the great Khan in 1284 
while he himself was in China, to obtain relics of our father Adam, They 
obtained a couple of teeth, some hair, and a dish of prophyxy used by our first 
parent. He does not mention that they brought a piece of the rock from the 
foot-print, ^ — ^Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II., p. 259. 
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little gold wliicli we gave to our guide. It is customary for 
pilgrims to pass three days iu Hhe cave of Khidhr,^ aud during 
this time to visit the Foot morning and evening : and so did we. 
When the three days had elapsed, we returned by way of 
, the Mother s path, and encamped hard by the grotto of Oheim^ 
who is the same as Cheith {Seth) son of Adam. We halted in. 
succession near ‘the bay of fish,’ the straggling villages of 
Gormelah^ Djeber-c^mdn^ Dildineoiieh and Atkahndjeh* It was 
in the last named place that the Shaikh Ahou Aid Allah, son of 
J?7ia/?/ passed the winter. All these villages and stations are on 
the mountain. Near the base, on the same path, is the dhakht 
(dirakht) rew&ifi ‘the walking tree,’ a tree of great age, not one 
of whose leaves falls. It is called by the name of mdcliiah 
(vialking) because a person looking at it fx’om above the moun- 
; tain considers it fixed a long distance oflf, and near the foot of 
the hill; while one who regards it from beneath, believes it to be 
inqpitethe opposite direction. I have seen at this place a band 

* [The correspondent before quoted writes : — “ I fear the route taken by 
the traveller after leaving Kurun^gala must always he a matter of conjecture. 
I have given it some attention and I think it most probable that he went from 
Kurun^gala towards the mountains and ascended Adam’s Peak from the 
pilgrim’s path in Maskeliya. My reasons are — 

(i.) The extreme limit of the inhabited region was evidently a long way 
from the Peak^ — this wonld be true on the Maskeliya side, but not true in the 
low country, as there were villages comparatively near the Peak. 

(ii.) From the traveller’s description he evidently went into the mountains 
soon after leaving Kurun^gala. 

(iii.) The names of places described are found on this route, and on no 
other. 

(iv.) The traveller describes two routes as practicable. The ^father’s 
path’ as rough and difficult, the ‘ mother’s path’ as easy and the way of return. 
He went by the former, which is evidently the way through the hills and the 
forest of Maskeliya. 

T^iemost convenient pass jErom Kurun^gala to the mountains runs past 
GmhAgama, and there is a cave in the mountain side near a little vale 
(exactly as described) which still retains the name Qalagedma Q cave abode’}. 
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of djoguu^ who did not leavB the foot of the hill^ waiting for the 
fall of the leaves of this tree. It is planted in a place where 
there is no possibility of getting at it. The idolaters retail some 
fictions concerning it; among theni^ this— whoever eats of its 
leaves recovers his youths even should he be an old man. But 
that is false. 

Under this mountain is a great vale where precious stones 
ai*e found. Its waters appears to the eye e3::tremely blue. From 
this we marched for two daj^s as far as the town of Dtn&wer^ a 
large one, built near the sea and inhabited by merchants.* In a 
vast temple is seen an idol bearing the same name as the town. 
In this temple are upwards of a thousand Brdhmins and djoguisy 

‘Monkey vale^ I cannot identify; there is a place in Doloshagd called 
Wand/ihru-mdna Q monkey measure’). 

‘ The vale of bamboos (or reeds)’ I should guess to be Rcmbuhpiiiya in 
Upper Bulatgama ; it is of some antiquity and importance, and lies right on the 
road to Adam’s Peak. • 

The spot where ’Abii Abd-Allah found his two rubies is probably even yet 
to be identified by the name M^niJc-hambantota (‘the gem ford of the foreign 
trader’) on the pilgrim’s route. ‘The house of the old woman’ (A 'chchUgedara ?) 
has probably not survived tilj our time. The rest of the route lay through ‘the 
wilderness of the Peak,’ containing no inhabitants but hermits. The Eoyal 
hermit called Sebtk I should guess to be ‘ Raja Savlu (or Sakra) Vije Bahu,’ 
afterwards father of the Sri-Parto’ama B4hu VI. (Valentyn, p. 71, and KAvya- 
sekara, 89.) Of the straggling villages mentioned as halting places on the 
journey to Dondra, Cormolak is probably Gilimal4 : Dildtniouek may be either 
Dinawaka or a Deldeniya; and Athalandjeh is certainly the Atakalan Korald, 
the last district ‘ on the mountain’ (i.e., Kanda*nda or in the Uda-rata). 

“ The pass would probably be that traversed on the road from Ddpand to 
TJ'ruboTcha, which is the beginning of ‘the great vale [leading to M^tara] where 
precious stones are found. Its waters appear to the eye extremely blue’ — of 
course the reference is to the Nilwald-ganga (‘ blue-cloud-river’) — and precious 
stones are still found there in some quantity (Of. Pybus’ Journey to Kandy, 
p. 22). Dinewer is of course Dewi-nuwara, and Kdly^ Galle.” — J5;] 

* Dinemar : — Dondra. This magnificent shrine of Vishnu was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Portuguese under Thom4 de (Souasa d’Arronches in 1587. 
(De Couto, Dec. x., 0. xv.)— Tennent ‘ Ceylon,’ VoL II., p. 113-4. 
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and about five hundred women, born of idolater fathers, who sing: 
and dance every night before the statue. The town and its re- 
venues are the private property of the idol; all who live in the 
temple and those who visit it are supported therefrom. The- 
statue is of gold and of the size of a man. In place of eyes, it 
has two large rubies, and I was told that they shone by night- 
like two lamps. 

We took our departure for the town of smalFone,;. 

six parasangs from Dmho^r. A MusaJmto there, called the Ship- 
Captain Ibrahim^ entertained us at his house. We then took the- 
route for the town of Galenhou ( Colombo ) one of the larg.est and; 
most beautiful in the island of Sirendih. There dwells the* 
Vi;zier, prince of the sea, Djdlesty,] who has there about ^OO 
Abyssinians. Three days after leaving Galeiibou^ we arrived at 
BoMhdlahi of which mention is madie above. We visited the 
Sultan of whom I have spoken. I found the Captain Ibrahim 
awaiting me, and we left for the country of Ma^bar. 

[Ihn Battita and his friends met with tempestuous weather, 
and were wrecked on the Coast of Coromandel, probably near 
the mouth of the Patar. He and his party, consisting of two 
concubines, some companions and slaves, were conducted to 
Arcot, and thence two days journey to the Sultan, who was 
engaged in an expedition against the infidels. This was the Sultan 

Kdly Six parasangs will be a little over 30 miles. The exact 

distance is 31*38 miles. 

f Djdlesty appears to be the same Prince described by the traveller 
John de Marignolli who was driven upon the coast of Ceylon on the 3rd May 
(probably) 1350. He landed at Perivilis (? Barberyn) “ over against Paradise. 
Here a certain tyrant, by name Goya JaaUj a eunuch, had the mastery in 
opposition to the lawful king. He was an accursed Saracen, who, by means of 
his great treasures, had gained possession of the greater part of the kingdom.’’ 
This person “in the politest manner” robbed him of the valuable gifts he was 
carrying home to the Pope, and detained him four months .—Yule’s ^Cathay,’ 
pj 357. 
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Ghiyaih , eddin, whose wife was a sister of a woman Ifen Battita 
had married at Delhi : he is therefore above called his brother-- 
in-law. Ibn^ Battita was hospitably entertained^ and he thus 
continues : — ] 

I had an interview with the Sultan and proposed the sub-- 
ject of the Maldives, and the sending of an army to the islands. 
He formed a resolve to accomplish this object, and appointed the' 
ships for the purpose. He arranged a present for the Queen of 
Maldives, robes of honor, and gifts for the Emirs and Viziers. 
He entrusted to me the care of securing a marriage for him with> 
the sister of the Queen; and lastly,, he ordered three ships to be 
loaded with alms for the poor of the islands, and said to me, You 
will get back in five days.’^ The Admiral Khodjah Serlee said to^ 
him, It will not be possible to go to the Maldives until three 
months from this moment.’’ The Sultan went on to address me^. 

Since that is so, come to Faiian^ so that we may finish this ex- 
pedition and return to our capital at Moutrah (Madura): you will 
set out from there. I then remained with him,, and as we 
waited I sent for my concubines and my comrades.- 

[ Ghiydtk eddin won a great victory over the infidels and? 
returned with Ibn Batfita to Fattan (? D^vipatam) a large sea-* 
port town, and thence to Madura. At Fmttan tibe Sultan told 
the Admiral to cease preparing the vessels for the Mfi-ldive 
expedition. He was then suffering from an illness, and shortly 
afterward died at a place near Madura. He left no son, and 
his nephew, Ndssir eddin^ whom Ibn Batfita had known as a 
domestic servant at Delhi, was accepted by the army, and reigned 
in his stead: — ] 

He [iVSs 52 V eddin\ ordered that I should be provided with 
all the ships which his uncle had assigned to take me to the 
Maldives. But I was attacked with fever, which is mortal at 
this place. I imagined that I was about to die. God inspired 
me to have recourse to the tamarind, which is very abundant in 
that country; I took about a pound and put it in water. I then 

H 
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drank tlie beverage, and that relieved me in three days, and God 
’healed me. I took a disgns't for the town of Moutrah, and re- 
quested the Sultan’s permission to take a voyage. He said, 
^MVhere would you go? There remains only a montli ere you 
start for the Maldives. Remain here and we shall give you all 
the equipment ordered by the master of the world (the deceased 
Sultan)^'' I declined, and he wrote an order in my favor to 
Faitan, that I should be allowed to depart in any vessel I 
would. , I returned to that town, and there found eight vessels 
setting sail for Yemen, and in one of them I embarked. 

[Ibn Batuta left this ship at Gaoulem {Q^iilon) on the 
Malabar Coast, and there remained for three months. He then 
embarked in another, which was attacked by the pirates near 
HinaouT (Honore)^ and the traveller lost all his property, includ-^ 
ing the pearls and precious stones presented to him by the 
Ceylon King^ and all his clothes : — ;] 

I returned to Calicut and entered one of the Mosques. A 
lawyer sent me a suit of clothes; the K&zi, a turban; and a 
merchant, another coat. I was here informed of the marriage of 
the Vizier ""Abd Allah with the Queen Khadidjah, after the deatli 
of the Vizier Djemal eddin^ and I heard that my wife, whom I liad 
left enceinte^ was delivered of a male child. It came into my 
heart to go back to the Maldives, but I feared the enmity which 
existed between me and the Vizier A^hd Allah. In consequence, 
I opened the Kuran, and these words appeared before me, The 
angels shall descend unto them, and shall say, ^ Fear not, neither 
be ye grieved.’” (Kurdn^ Sur. 30.) I implored the bene- 
diction of God, took my departure, and arrived in ten days at the 
Maldives, and landed at the island of Gannalous. The Governor 
of this island, "^Ahd al ^Aziz AlmaMachdouy^ welcomed me with 
respect, entertained me, and got a barque ready. I arrived in 
due course at Hololyj^ an island to wdaich the Queen and her sisters 

^ Hololy r— Proialy OJi^veTi island in Rortk M^le AtoL— -R 
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resort for tlieir diversion and for bathing. The natives term 
these amnsemeuts tetdjer^^ and they then have games on board 
the vesseLs. The Vizienand chiefs send offerings to the Queen 
of such things as are found in the island, I met there the 
Queen’s sister, wife of the preacher Mohammed^ son of Djemal 
eiidtn^ and his mother, who had been my wife. The preacher 
visited me, and he was served with food. 

Meanwhile some of the inhabitants went across to the Vizier 
A and announced my arrival. Tie put some questions 
about me and tlie persons who had come with me, aiid was in« 
formed that I had come to take my son, who was now about two 
years old. The mother presented herself before the Vizier to 
complain of me, but he told her, I will not prevent him taking 
away his son.” He pressed me to go to the island ( Mahal) ^ and 
lodged me in a house built opposite the tower of his Palace, in order 
that he might be aware of my estate. He sent me a complete 
suit of clothes, betel, and rose-water, according to custom. 
I took to him two pieces of silk to throw down at the moment 
of saluting him. These were received from me, with the inti- 
mation that the Vizier would not come out to receive me that day. 
My son was brought to me, and it seemed to me that a sojourn 
among the islanders was what was best for him. I, therefore, 
sent him back, and remained five days in the island. I thought 
it best to hasten my departure, and asked the usual permission. 
The Vizier sent for me and I repaired to his presence. They 
brought to me the two pieces of stuff they had previously taken 
from me, and I cast them before the Vizier and saluted him in 
the customary way. He made me sit by his side and questioned 
me of my condition. I ate in his company and washed my hands 
in the same basin with him, which thing he does with no one. 
Then betel was brought and I came away. The Vizier sent me 


Tetdjer M. hdi-jcdum ^ sports.’ — B, 
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•cloths and' hostoHs of cowries, and conducted himself towards 
me in the most perfect way* I took my departure and after a 
voyage of forty-three days we arrived at Bengal. 

[The son of Ibn Battita here spoken of was probably born 
before the close of 1344, The traveller therefore took his final' 
departure from the Maldives about the close of the year 134&J 
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Committee Meeting, 
January 25, 1882. 


Present : 


C. Bruce, Esq., c.m.g., 

T, Berwick, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq, 

J. G. SmitEer, Esq, 


President, in the Chair. 

J , L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m,d. 
J. G, Wardrop, Esq, Hon. 
Treasurer. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 


1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. — The Hon. Secretary stated that the Goyernment Printer 
found himself unable to undertake the reprinting of further Journals 
owing to pressure of work. He therefore suggested that arrangements 
be made with the Ceylon Times” Press to reprint the Journals 
Nos. 9-12 (Vol. IIL), 1856-1861. No. 6 (VoL II, Part IL), 1853, 
would, he hoped, be completed shortly, and Nos. 4 and 5 (Vol. II., 
Part I,), 1848-50 as opportunity offered. — Aj^proved. 

3. — The Hon. Secretary suggested that a General Meeting be 
called at an early date, at which he would be prepared to read ; — 

{a) Extracts from Mr. A. Gray’s translation of Ibn Batfita’s 
Travels relating to the Maldives and Ceylon (French 
edition, Paris, 1879). 

(b) Customs and Ceremonies connected with Padi Cultivation.” 

Decided to convene a General Meeting for the 15th proximo. 

4. — At the suggestion of the Chairman, decided to sanction a 
grant of Rs. 100 to W. Gunatilaka, Bsq., of Kandy, towards the 
expense of printing a new edition of Panini’s Sutras. 


General Meeting. 
February 15, 1882. 


Present : 


C. Bruce, Esq., c.M.a, President, in the Chair, 


T. Berwick, Esq, 
J. Capper, Esq. 
Major A. Ewing, 
W. Ferguson, Esq. 
G. C. Hill, Esq. 

W. K. James, Esq, 


Rev. E. F. Miller, m.a. 

E. F. Perera, Esq, 

Hon. P. Rama-Ndthan. 

J. G. Wardrop, Esq., Hon, 

TTTCifi cinvpv 

H. C.P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secy. 


1. — Minutes of the last Meeting (Annual) were read and confirmed. 
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2. — The following gentlemen were duly balloted for and elected 
Members ; — 

The Eight Eev, E. Copleston, b.d., Lord Bishop of Colombo. 

W. Blair, Esq. | P. Ereiidenberg, Esq. 

P. W. Conolly, Esq., c.c.s. j W. Gr. Haines, Esq., O.o.s. 

B , — A list of Books added to the Society’s Library since the Annual 
Meeting was laid on the table. 

4 — Eead the following Papers 

i, — An Abstract by the Chairman of Professor Virchow’s Mono- 

graph on the Veddas of Ceylon. {Ueher die Weddas von 
Ceylon und ihre Beziehungen zu den Nachharstdmmen,') 

ii, — An Abstract by the Chairman of Professor M. Kiinte’s Paper 

on “Nirvana,” written for the Society’s Journal. 

iii, — Extracts from Mr. Albert Gray’s translation of the Maidive 

portion of Ibn Batuta’s Travels ( Voyages d^ Ihn Batoutah^ 
Tome IV., pp. 110-185), by the Honorary Secretary. 

iv, ^ — “ Customs and Ceremonies connected with Padi Cultiva- 

tion,” by H. C. P. Bell, Honorary Secretary. 

5. — Upon the proposition of the President, it was unanimously 
carried that Mr. Albert Gray be invited to become an Honorai'y 
Member of the Society. 

6. — Proceedings closed with votes of thanks to the Secretary for 
his Paper, and to the Chairman. 


The President read an abstract of a Monograph by Professor 
Virchow on The Veddas of Cevlon,” based on an examination of 23 
reputed Vedda skulls. He believes they are a people of unmixed 
blood, whilst the Sinhalese are decidedly a mixed race. This opinion, 
however, is not supported by the researches of Maha Mudaliyfo 
Ue Soysa, who believes them to be the descendants of a son and 
daughter of Vijaya by a Yakkba princess. 

After some general conversation on the subject, it w^s decided to 
get the Professor’s valuable pamphlet translated into English at 
home for the benefit of Oriental scholars unacquainted with German. 

The Chairman followed this up by an abstract of a Paper on 

Nirwana,” by Professor Kiinte, which will be printed in the Journal 
of the year in extenso. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, read extracts from 
Mr. A. Gray’s translation of a portion of Ibn Batuta’s Travels re- 
lating to the Maldives (French edition of M, M. Defr^mery and 
Sanguinetti), the quaint descriptions in which agreed in the main 
with the Secretary’s observations when at those Islands. 

Mr. Bell then read an interesting Paper on Customs and Ceremo- 
nies connected with Padi Cultivation.” The Paper entered into details 
showing that at every step taken in the cultivation of their padi 
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fields, tliG villagers sought the advice and aid of soothsayers in order 
to secure a lucky day for their proceedings. This is done before the 
cultivator attempts to commence ploughing or treading up the ground. 
The same is observed in regard to the construction of dams ; and 
before any attempt at sowing seed can be made, ceremonies are gone 
through in conformity with ancient customs as prescribed by the sooth- 
sayers. 

Mr. Bell gave some specimens of the songs sung by the village 
cultivators whilst bailing the water out of the fields, as well as during 
reaping, together with a few strange kem, or charms, used to keep off 
fiies, &c,, from the ripe ears. 

The after-proceedings of levelling the ground, and preparing it for 
the reception of seed, Wi.re all minutely described, showing as much 
attention to cei’emonial as at any other stage of affairs. 

If the crop promises to be a very good one, a ceremony is performed 
with a view of securing protection from the evil eye and evil mouth. 
In the centre of the field small stands are made, decorated with flowers 
and young cocoanut leaves. Here at night the KaUddiyd, dressed 
np fantastically, dances a sort of devil dance in the centre of the 
platform, lights being kept burning at the corners until morning. 

There are also certain observances at the time of threshing the 
corn. Before the sheaves can be removed from the stacks, where 
they were placed from the fleld, five or seven mats are spread on the 
ground and three circles and two straight lines (with four of their 
agricultural implements) are drawn with ashes ; in the centre are 
placed sea-shells, a little cow-dung with a little silver, copper, brass, 
iron, and ashes. This being done, some one believed to be lucky 
places a sheaf of corn on his head, walks up to the spot, and bows to 
the four corners ; other men then bring in the ear, and spread it on 
the mats, and bullocks are brought in to begin the work. 

The i‘emoval of the threshed corn is also a matter of ceremony. 
When all the grain is free from straw, the chief villager goes to the 
centre of the padi, whilst the others heap it up around him as high 
as his knees. When this is done the heap is covered with mats, and 
the man in the centre, after certain forms, jumps down backwards. 
Then other observances follow prescribed by long custom. 

All the padi is then removed home. Before any of it is taken for 
use one or two handfuls are again separated. This, with some other 
padi, is pounded by the women at niglit, and part of it is boiled, and 
cakes made with the rest. Before they begin this, the women bathe 
and put on clean clothes, and it is necessary that none of it should 
be tasted during the preparation. Tbe neighbours are invited in the 
morning to enjoy this Deviydnne ddnaya^ and ih.e Kapur dla^Y^j 
priest of the Devdla^ is called in. All the people assembled sit down 
on mats spread on the compound, and the rice and vegetable curries, 
cakes and plantains, being served them on plantain leaves, the 
Kapurala sings certain songs to bring prosperity on the cultivator. 
Meanwhile a table is prepared inside the house with everything 
cooked for the occasion. When the songs are over, he tastes every- 
thing, and sprinkles water on the people and their rice, which is the 
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signal for them to commence eating . — (^Ceylon Observer^ February 
IGtli, 1882.) 

The information contained in Mr. Bell’s very interesting paper, 
read to the Asiatic Society, on ceremonies amongst the Sinhalese in 
connection with pddi cultivation, conveys a lesson which should be 
well considered in reference to agricultural improvements amongst 
people who have been stigmatised as indolent and apathetic in the 
extreme. 

We shall not be wrong if we say that the Sinhalese people are fully 
as much imbued with feelings of superstition as any other race, not- 
withstanding that Buddhism is in its very nature opposed to anything 
approaching superstitious practices. 

Perhaps in no other occupation are superstitious observances so 
frequently and so thoroughly observed as in agriculture. This may 
be owing to frequent unfavourable seasons and failure of crops, which 
have led native cultivators to trust so much to charms and obser- 
vances in the hope of warding off further disaster. From the earliest 
commencement of the cultivator’s toils, the preparation of the ground 
to the garnering of the corn, the soothsayer is consulted, and his 
instructions devoutly followed by the ignorant villagers . A lucky 
day must be sought for turning the first sod of the saturated ground, 
and for sprinkling the first sowing of the season. In the hope of 
warding off pests and insects from the growing cornfield, rules have 
to be observed, and ceremonies performed ; and the same with every 
operation connected with harvesting. 

But Mr. Bell is careful to tell us that these childish observances 
are fast dying out amongst all but the most ignorant. He says 
most of these absurd and superstitious customs and usages, though 
still observed by some old cultivators, are little regarded by their 
juniors, and are but slowly but surely dying out. These men are 
unable to account for the performance of these ceremonies, and he 
adds that the majority of cultivators attribute the failure of crops 
in their villages during the past few years to the non-observance and 
gradual decline of faith in these ceremonies. 

If, as believed by Mr, Bell, these absurd practices are fast dying 
out, there may be some prospect of inducing cultivators to turn their 
attention to improved modes of agriculture, and so in time bettering 
their condition. It is within the memory of living men that in many 
parts of the United Kingdom superstitions as absurd as any described 
in this paper prevailed amongst the rural population, especially in 
remote districts, and we know that it is only within the last twenty 
years that any real progress has been made in English agriculture, 
Scotland, to its credit, having set the example. We are therefore 
surely justified in hoping that as superstition dies out in this country, 
improvements in agriculture may take their place . — {^Ceylon Times^ 
17th February, 1882. Superstition or Frogress^^) 
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Additions to Library. 


Ix^ii 


Agriculture, Department of, Report, 1878 and 1879. 2 Vols., Wash.- 
ington, 1880. 

Arcb^ological Survey of India ; Tours in the Central Pool and 
Gorakhpur in 1874-75 and 1875-76, by Major-General A. 
Cunningham, c s.i., c.i.B., VoL XII., Calcutta, 1879. 

Archaiological Survey of Western India ; Report of the first season’s 
operations in the Belgam and Kaladgi Districts, 1874, by 
James Burgess,, m.r.a.s., p.r.o.s., London, 1875. 

Archseologicai Survey of India : Report on the Antiquities of K^thia- 
wad and Kachh, 1874-5, by James Burgess, ]vi:.R.A.s.,F.R.a.s., 
London, 1876. 

Archgeological Survey of India, VoL III. : Report on the Antiquities 
in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, 1875-76, by James 
Burgess, m.r.a.s., F.R.a.s., London, 1878. 

Bibliotheca Indica, No. 469, Calcutta, 1818. 

Buddhist Caves at Junnar, Memorandum on the, by J. Burgess, 
F.E.G-.s., M.B.A.S., Bombay, 1874, 

Ceylon Gazetteer, by S. Casi Chetty, Ceylon, 1834. 

Coins of the Jews (Numismata Orientaliaj, by F, W. Madden, m.b.a.s., 
London, 1881. 

Common Prayer (Telugu), Bellary, 1838. 

Grammar of the Arabic Language, by E. H, Palmer, m.a., London, 
1874. 

Grammar of the three principal Oriental Languages, Hindoostani, 
Persian and Arabic, by William Price, London, 1823, 

Grammar of the Hindustani Tongue, by D, Forbes, London, 1844, 

Grammar of the Malayalim Language, by Rev. Joseph Peet, Cotta- 
yam, 1841. 

Grammar of the Persian Language, by D. Forbes, m.a., London, 
1844. 

Grammar of the Telugu Language, by Maddali Lakshmi Narasayya, 
Madras, 1870, 

. Head dresses exhibited on Ancient Coins, by H. Phillips, Jnr,, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1881. 

Indian Antiquary, Vols. 4 to 9, 1875-80, VoL X., December, 1881 , 
VoL XI., January and February, 1882. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL 50, Part 2, No. 4, 
1881, Calcutta, 1881. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
VoL XIV., Part I., old series. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vols. 1, 3,4, 5 and 6, 
London 1831—6. 

Kala Sankalita, by Lieut.-Colonel J* Warren, Madras, 1825. 

Kayimandorakada Ginna (Siphale^e), 1882, Colombo. 

Manual of Hindfi Pantheism, by Major G. A. Jacob, London, 1881. 

Mastery Series (Hebrew), by T. Prendergast, London, 1879. 

Namamala (Pffi Grammar), by Subhuti Terunntiuse, Ceylon, 1876. 

Old Time Superstitions, by H. Philips* 
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Oriental Historical Manuscripts, VoL I., by W, Taylor, Madras, 
1835. 

Pdli Text of Kacbchayano’s Grammar, with English Annotations, by 
F, Mason, D.T>., New York, 1870. 

Phoenician Inscriptions, Part L, by D, J. Heath, London, 1873. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, by T. Benfey, London, 
1868. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Parts L to HI, Philadelphia, 1880. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, No. IX., Nov. 1881, Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 

Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, (Triibner’s Oriental Series), by E. H. 
Whinfield, m.a,, London, 1882. 

Eeligions of India, (Triibner’s Oriental Series), by A. Barth, London, 
1882. 

Sigiri, the LionEock, Ceylon (Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland), by T. W. Ehys Davids, London, 1874. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, VoL IX,, Part III., 
Yokohama, 1881. 

Travels in Ceylon and Continental India, by Dr. W. Hoffmeister, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 

Tropical Agriculturist, Voi. I., Nos. 8 and 9, January and February, 
1882. Colombo, 1882. 

Voyage to the East Indies, by J. P. Stavorinus, 3 Volumes. 

Wesleyan Mission to Ceylon and India, by W. M, Haward, London, 
1823. 


Committee Meeting. 

September 4, 1882. 

Present ; 

C. Bruce, Esq,, c.m.g., President, in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq, j W. Ferguson, Esq. 

A C. Dixon, Esq, | Hon. P. Eama-Nathan. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. — Confirmed Minutes of Meeting of January 25th. 

2. — The Hon. Secretary stated that for want of suitable Papers it 

had been considered undesirable to convene a General Meeting since 
February, but that the following Papers were now available : 

i. — Buddha's Sermon on Omens, by L. De Zoxsa, Mahd 

M udaliyar. 

ii. — ^^Descriptive List of ornaments xoorn by the Moorish Women 

in Ceylon, by A, T. Shams-ud-bin ; 

and that the following had been promised : — 

iii. — Bolk Lore in Ceylon f by W. Gus^ATiLAKAr 
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iv . — On the Geological section laid bare at the sinking of the 
new Kelani bridge f by A. C. Dixon'. 

Decided to call a Geaeral Meeting for the 14th instant. 

3. — The Hon, Secretary stated that Journal Vol, VII,, Pt, II., 
No. 24, 1 88 4 which the GoYernment Printing Office had been unable 
to issue earlier owing to continuous heavy pressure of work, would, 
he hoped, be ready for distribution very shortly, and that as the 
Government Printer had finally declared his inability to issue the 
Society’s Transactions punctually, he (Hon. Secretary) had entrusted 
the Journal for the current year to the “ Times of Ceylon” Press. 

4. — The Hon. Secretary announced that the new Catalogue would 
also be out by the end of the month, and laid on the table copy of 
Partl.,pp. 1 — 52. 

5. — Submitted application from Mr, A. Haly, the Director of the 
Museum, to have his essay ^^On the Construction of Zoological 
Tables” published by the Society. Deferred* 


General Meeting. 
September 14, 1882. 


Present : 

Vice-Patron, in the Chair. 

A, M. Ferguson, Esq., Jun. 


The Hon. J. Douglas, c.m.g., 

C. Bruce, Esq., c.m.g* 

A. Bailey, Esq, 

J, Capper, Esq, 

J. Carbery, Esq., m.b.c.m. 


W. Ferguson, Esq,, f.l.s. 
Hon. P, Pama-Nathan. 

W, P. Ranasipha, Esq. 

W. G, Rockwood, Esq., m.d. 
H. VanCuylonburg, Esq, 


J. G. Dean, Esq., Hon. Tr. 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c.m.g. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. — Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting. 


2. — The following Members were elected 


Rev. C. Boyd, m.a. 

C. Edmonds, Esq., c.c.s. 

E. Elliot, Esq., c.c.s. 

G. M. Fowler, Esq,, c.c.s. 
E. R, Gunaratna, Atapattu 
Mudaliy^r. 


F. Lewis, Esq, 

T. H. Lloyd, Esq. 

H, L. MoyBe}^ Esq., g.c.s. 
Rev. H. Newton, m.a. 

John Perera, Mudaliyar. 

J. H. De Saram, Esq., c.c.s. 


H. WacG, Esq., c.c.s. 

The Hon. J, P. Dickson, M.A., c.c.s., and W. Gunatilaka, Esq., 
were re-admitted members. 

3, The Hon, Secretary laid on the table a list of books received 

since last meeting. 

(L) The Hon, Secretary read a Paper, entitled Buddha s Sermon 
on Omens f by L. De Zoysa, Maha Madaliy&. 
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A short discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. Bruce 
remarked that it appeared to him the best renderiug to bring out 
the exact meaning of the words “ etan mangalan uttamaif would 
be these are the best things tr nring luck f that this seemed to 
him to have a very appropriate meaning, more appropriate than the 
word ‘‘omen,” 

In reply to a remark from the Chairman, Mr. Bruce said that 
undoubtedly the general meaning given to the words by the Maha 
Mudaliyar was right, but perhaps not sufficiently comprehensive. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Lieutenant-Governor left, and 
Mr. Bruce took the Chair, 

(ii.) The Hon. Secretary read a Paper on ^^Folk Lore in Ceylon^ 
W. Gunatilaka, Esq. 

5. — The Meeting concluded with the usual vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 


A Paper, “ Buddha^ s Sermon on Omens^^ by L. Be Zoysa, Maha 
Mudaliyar, was first read. It was in reality, an essay in disproof of 
the theory that Buddha’s teaching inculcated caste and' supersti- 
tion; and quotations were given in support of this from the 
Buddhist Scriptures. Mr. De Zoysa was careful to emphasize the 
declaration with which his paper commenced, to the effect that the 
founder of Buddhism repudiated caste and superstition both in 
theory and practice ; at the same time he admitted that in a country 
like Ceylon in which Hinduism had prevailed before the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, caste and superstition still exist, although in a 
modified form. 

At the conclusion of the Paper (which was somewhat technical in 
its contents), Mr. Bruce alluded to the particular words quoted by 
the author as being Sanskrit, Pie had been in correspondence with 
Mr. De Zoysa, but had not as yet Lad the reply he had hoped for. 
The word on which so much stress was laid appeared to signify 
anything done to procure or invoke a blessing or success ; it was 
even applicable to a portion of the marriage ceremony. 

The i*eading of Mr. Gup atilaka’s paper on “ Folk Lorein Ceylord^ 
was then proceeded with, and was listened to with the interest 
the subject claimed. The author alluded to this field of research 
as one almost entirely neglected, but which offered the greatest 
inducements for enquiry and research, A complete collection 
would of course be a work of time, bxit this work would be 
materially aided if Members who came across any stories illustra- 
tive of the subject would publish them from time to time in the 
Society’s Journal. His own contribution in the present instance 
was but the commencement of a work in which he trusted others 
would join. He reminded his readers that Mr. Steele, in his 
translation of the Kusa Jataka, had givep as an appendix a few 
Sinhalese stories to which he added some remarks on the large 
cohection of household stories that might be made in Ceylon, 
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The author of the Paper related one story only, but it was of suffi- 
cient interest to render his Paper attractive, and will no doubt be 
read by very many with great enjoyment. It was a story told in 
illustration of the strong powers^ld over a woman by avarice and 
cunning, and relates to the native tiustom of what is known amongst 
them as ‘^giving and taking sil” at the hands of the Buddhist 
priesthood, 

Mr. Pama-l^athan believed that many of the household tales 
current in Ceylon partook freely of Tamil characteristics ; indeed, 
he remembered a story similar to that just read to them, in which 
all the characters were Hindds, 

Mr, James mentioned as a fact, that Sigihalese’ versions of many 
of the Western fairy tales and legends were being printed at one or 
two native presses, and he believed there was a very active demand 
for all such works, as well as for purely Sinhalese stories.— ( 
of Ceylon^ September 15th, 1882.) 


Additions to Library. 


Ansflug nach dem Adamspxk auf Ceylon, by Franenfeld, Wien, 1859. 
Arabian Poetry for English Eeaders, by W. A. Clouston, Glasgow, 
1881. 

Archeological Notes on Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Kumaon, 
India, by J. H, Rivett Carnac, b,c,s., Calcutta, 1879. 
Buddha and early Buddhism, by A. Lillie, London, 1881. 

Buddha and Jaina Religions, Historical Researches on the origin and 
principles of the, Bombay, 1 847. 
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85, 209, 211, 13 
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Bibliotheca Indioa, No. 208, 231, 32, 67, 69, 73, 74, 

78, 81, 83, 84, 90 ...Calcutta, 1873. 
Do. „ 233, 295, 96, 97, 98, 304, 8, 

,9 ... do. 1874. 

Do. „ 310, 11, 15, 19,20,26, & 27 ... do. 1875. 

Do. „ 234, 35, 36,331,32,33,341, 

44, 52, 53, 54 ... do. 1876. 

Do. „ 238, 39, 40, 360, 62, 63, 67, 

68,72, 74, 75, 77, 79, 80, 

81, 86,88 ... do. 1877. 

Do. „ 391, 96, 97 j 400, 401, 3, 6, 

7, 8, 410, 11, 12 .., do. 1878. 

Do. Index to Vol. I. ... do. 

Do. Nos. 241, 358, 59, 417, 18, 419, 

20,22,24,26,28,429,30, 

31, 32 • ... do. 1879. 

Do. „ 242, 392, 93, 434, 35, 36, 

437, 38, 39, 42, 44, 45, 

447, 49, 450 ... do. 1880. 

Do. „ 243, 394, 95, 452, 54, 55, 

456,57,58, 59,60,61,62, 

463, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 

69, 470, 71 ... do. 1881. 

Do. „ 244,45,472,73, 74, 75,76, 

477,78,79,80,81,82 ... do. 1882. 

CJatalogue of Works on. Natural History, Physics, &c., by Bernard 
'Quaritch, London, 1881. 

Ceilon Reis naar het Land der Bayaderen, 3 Vols., by L. Jacolliot, 
Haarlem, 1876^7. 

Chronological Tables for Southern India, from the 6th Century A.D., 
by R. Sewell, O.s., Madras, 1881. 

D’Heidelberghse Catechismus Nederduytsen Cingalees. 

Dialogues in Caiiarese, with an English translation by R. 6. Hodson, 
Bangalore, 1865. 

Dictionary, Canarese and English, by Rev. Reeve, Bangalore, 1858. 

Eeene Overland reis uit Indie naar Nederland in 1674-75. 

Paith of Islam, by Rev. E. Sell, Loudon, 1880. 

Forest Administration in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
by D. Brandis, f.e.s., c.i.e., Calcutta, 1882. 

Grammar of the Bengalee Language, by W. Carey, d.d., 1818. 

Do. Chinese Colloquial Language, by J. Edkins, b.a., 
Shanghai, 1857. 

Grammar of the Goojratee Language, by D. Forbes, Bombay, 1829. 

Het Heylige Evangelium Ouzes Heeren en Zaligmakers Jesu Christi, 
Colombo, 1741, 

-Indian Timber, Manual of, by Gamble, Calcutta, 1881. 

Institutes of Hindu Law, by G. C. Haughton, M.A., f.k.s., &c., Lon- 
- don, 1825. 
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Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Aug, and Nov., 1881, Yol, 11, Nos. 1 and 2, London, 1881. 
Do. February, 1882, Vol. 11, No: 3* London, 1882* 

J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Extra N umber to Fart 1 for 
1880, Calcutta, 1880. 

Do. do. do. Vol, 49, 

Part 1, Calcutta, 1880. 

Journal Asiatique, Septieme Serie, Tome 8, Nos, 2 and 4, Paris, 1876. 
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Journal of the North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Vol, 16, Part L, Shanghai, 1882. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 8, 
Singapore, 1882, 

Kavikanta Bhasaya (Si:Qhalese). 

Kort Begryp Der Christeljke Religie, Colombo, 1754. 

Lepidoptera of Ceylon, Part 3, (2 copies) by F. Moore, p.z.s., 
London, 1881, 

Do. „ 4 ( do. ) do, 

Lapidarium Zeylanicum, by L, Ludovici, Colombo, 1877. 

Mastery Series (Spanish), by T. Prendergast, London, 1882. 
Milindapafiho, by V. Trenckner, London, 1880. 

Military Expedition to Candy in the year 1840, by Major Johnston, 
Dublin, 1854. 

Mind of Mencius, by Faber (Triibner’s Oriental Series), London, 1882* 
Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Languages, Vols. 1 and 2, 
London, 1831-34. 

Naauwkeurige Bescbryvinge van Malabar en Cboromandel, by D. 
P. B^dmus, Amsterdam, 1672. 

Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vergaderingen van Het 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en VVetenschappen, 
Deel 19, 1881, Nos, 2 to 4, Batavia, 1881-82. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary, by T. W. Beale, Calcutta, 1881. 

Pitimokkha, translated by J. F. Dickson, m,a,, London, 1875, 
Phrase Book or Idiomatical Exercises in English and Canarese, 
Bangalore, 1857. 

Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah, by E. F. Burton, 3 Vols. 
London, 1855-56. 
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Pre-historic Remains in Central India, by J. H.>Bivett Carnac, 
Calcutta, 1879. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 10, December, 
1881. Calcutta, 1881.* 

Do. do. Nos. 1 & 2, January and Feb- 

ruary, 1882. Calcutta, 1882. 

Reise nach Ceylon, by Wolf, Berlin, 1782. 

Report of the Council of the North-China Branch of Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1881, 

Report of the Third International Geographical Congress, by Kreit- 
ner, Venice, 1881. 

Rough Notes on the Snake Symbol in India, by J. H.- Riyett Carnac, 
Calcutta, 1879. 

Sanskrit Manual, Part 1, by Prof. Monier Williams, London, 1862. 

Scenery and Reminiscences of Ceylon, by J. Deschamps, London, 
1845. 

Singaleesch Gebeede Boek, Colombo, 1737. 

Do, Bely denis Boek, do. 1738. 

Tainil, Proverbs -with English Translation, by Rev. Percival, Madras, 
1874, 

The Thousand and One Nights, 3 Vols., by E. W. Lane, London, 
1877. 

Thesaurus Zeylanicus, hy Burmanni, Amsterdam, 1737. ' 

Tsuni, 1 1 Gpam, The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi, by T. HaKn, 
(Triibner’s Oriental Series), London, 1881, 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, Deel 41 and 42, 
Batavia, 1881, 

Vinayapitakam, translated by Dr. Oldenberg, London, 1882, 

Warn^wali or Si:ghalese First Book, by ICarunaratna, Colombo, 1882, 

Yusuf and Zulaikha, by E. T. H. Griffith, (Triibner’s Oriental 
Series), London, 1882. 


General Meeting. 
November 2nd, 1882. 


Present : 

P. Freiidenberg, Esq., in the Chair. 

W. K. James, Esq. | W. P. Ra^iasiigEha, Esq. 

H. 0. P. Bell, Esq., Hon, Secretary, 

J. M. P. Peries, Mudaliyar, was introduced. 
l.-^The Minutps of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
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2. — The following gentlemen were duly elected Members : — 

Hon. A., Alwis. N*. P. Hasipillai, Esq-. 

A. Clark, Esq. E. T. Noyes, Esq., c.c.s. 

J, Grenier, Esq. J. De Seneviratna, Esq. 

J. M. P. Pieries, Mudaliydr, was re-admitted a Member. 

3. — List of works received for the Library since last Meeting was 
laid on the table. 

4. — ‘The Hon. Secretary read: — 

(a) Letter, forwarded by Government, from the AsMstant 

Government Agent, Puttalam, on some ruins at Vehera- 
gala (near lOih mile-post, Anuradhapura road), recently 
discovered. A ground plan and sketch of the site accom- 
panied the Report. 

(b) Letter from L, De Zoysa, Mahd-Mudaliydr, in defence 

of his rendering of the word Mdmini by O great manl^’ 
in his note on the Veddds (C. A. S. Journal, VoL VIL, 
PartIL, 1881, No. 24, p. 99.)* 

(c) Notes on the Microscopical characteristics of Feathers,” 

by P, Lewis, Esq. 

Mr, James then read portions of his Paper on Si:sihalese Folk- 
lore.” 

5. — A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the Meeting to a 
close. 

* With reference to the Honorary Secretary’s footnote on my rendering 
of the words ‘ O great man,’ to the effect that Bailey trans- 

lates ‘my gem,’ I feel bound to state the reasons which led. me to render 
the words as I have done. I recollect the late Mr. Bailey consulting me 
on the meaning of the words in question, and my telling him that I was 
unable to offer a satisfactory explanation. It will also be seen on refer- 
ence to my translation of one of these songs published in the Ce^lm 
Observer of 16th October, 1875, that I left Siese words untranslated, as 
I was not in a position then to offer a satisfactory translation, I have stated 
in my note that “ when at Badulla, in 1879, a low-cQuntry Sinhalese man 

f ave me much information x’egarding the Veddd.” (Journal, ToL VXI., 
•t. II., p. 97). On enquiry of this man, he at once and without any hesi- 
tation explained that the word mdmini means ‘great man’ from md,^ greM’ 
and mini, ‘ man.* Mini in the V edd£ dialect is the word used for man. It 
is evidently derived from the Sanskrit word ‘ progenitor of 

mankind,’ and ^^^(manusha) ‘man.^ Hence the b^iphalese (minihd) 

(minisd) and the Mildivian mihun (Sipbalese, ? minisun). 

I may add that in vernacular Sinhalese the word (mini) is used both 
as an adjective and a noun — e.g., (mini ^ta) means ‘human bone,’ 

(mim wala) a ‘human grave,’ @,£^©<5^03 (mini maranawd) is ‘to 
kill men,’ (miniya) a ‘ dead human body,’ and it is also used for ‘ a 

funeral,’ I think the words might also be translated ‘ my (our) man’! but 
I have thought the rendering I have adopted more appropriate as it tallies 
with the well-known worship of the ancestoi's by the Veddd, who regard the 
spirits of their dead as both men and gods. 

Kosgoda, 27th September, 1882. 


L, De Zotza, 
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The Hon. Secretary read a letter forwarded, to the Society by the 
Colouial Secretary from the Assistant Government Agent (P. A, 
Templer, Esq[.) at Puttajam, on some ruins at' a place called Vehera- 
galay situated about two miles south of the 10th mile-post on the 
Anurddhapura road. 

These rains consist for the most part of groups of stone pillars 
more or less roughly squared. The neighbourhood is so much over- 
grown with j ungle that it is difficult fully to make out their formation, 
or to conjecture to what period they belong. The oval-shaped 
building was found on a rocky mound. Its base is constructed of 
slabs of rock laid upon oblong blocks. The building faces north, on 
which side there is a flight of stone steps, and its dimensions are 56 feet 
&omN.S., and 78 feet from E. to W. 

The letter was accompanied by a sketch of the building,, and a 
ground plan, as well as a copy of an inscription found on a slab near 
, the flight of steps. 

Mr. Templer thinks the building could not be intended for a Tope 
or Hdgaba, owing to its oval shape ; at any rate, in that case it can 
never have been completed. 

A discussion on the letter followed, in which it was agreed that it 
would be advisable to have the jungle in the neighbourhood cleared 
and experimental excavations made. It was also agreed to ask the 
opinion of Mr. Smither on the subject, and if necessary to refer the 
inscription to Dr. Miiller, the late Government Archgsologist. 

The Honorary Secretary read a letter from Mahd Mudaliydr 
J)e Zoysa, in defence of his rendering of the word Mimipi by ^ 0 great 
mahr in his Paper on the Veddas, published in the last Journal of 
the Society, as opposed to the late Mr. J. Bailey’s translation 'my 
gem.’ 

A discussion ensued, and the consensus of opinion of those 
present seemed to be in favour of Mr. Bailey’s translation. 

The Honorary Secretary then read Mr, F. Lewis’s Paper, " Notes 
on the Microscopical characteristics of Feathers P It was pointedhut 
that there is scope for more research in regard to the form and shape of 
feathers. A breast feather pulled from a well-known bird will show 
that in the basal region the quill supports a shaft, which in turn, 
towards the lower half of the feather, bears a fine thread-like process, 

■ say, one- tenth of an inch long, which Mr. Lewis calls the " sub-web 
shaft.” In the upper part of the feather this sub-web shaft is absent. 
Supposing a web-shaft is removed from the same feather and placed 
under a miscroscope of some power, the sub -web shaft will exhibit a 
series of point-like markings of a more or less modified character. 

The conclusion the author has arrived at, after examining a large 
series of Ceylon birds, is that they are modifications of an aboriginal 
form, his conclusion being derived from the fact that in remote 
periods of time, it is but fair to suppose, birds required a closer 
plumage than at present, in order to endure a colder temperature, and 
' to bring about that end a further addition to the sub-web shaft - 
would render most material assistance. By thispeculiariiy* of struc- 
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ture, the writer believes we shall be able to trace the relative ages of 
existing forms of birds. 

Mr. Lewis’s Paper was illustrated by some neat sketches of 
feathers. 

In the ensuing discussion the Chairman remarked that the modi- 
fication of feathers on the different parts of the body of a bird was 
exactly what would be expected looking at the adaptation of means 
in all nature, Mr. Bell regretted that at present there were no other 
ornithologists in Ceylon who might have given their opinion on the 
subject ; he had referred the matter to Mr. Staniforth Green, but 
unfortunately the subject was not in that gentleman’s range of 
study. Mr. W. K. James pointed out that the subject of feathers had 
already received attention at the hands of some British ornithologists, 
but that probably Mr, Lewis had had no opportunity of seeing any 
articles on the subject. It was also to be regretted that he had been 
unable to examine specimens of feathers of birds from higher lati- 
tudes, which would furnish, no doubt, additional evidence for or against 
his theory; but apart from the theory, the actual observations made 
by Mr. Lewis would be no doubt of considerable value. The existing 
forms of feathers were no doubt modifications of an ideal type feather, 
and could be accounted for by Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 
Mr. Freiidenberg said he would be glad to send the Paper to the 
Berlin Academy for an opinion as to the signification of Mr. Lewis’s 
experiments. This was unanimously agreed to. 

As Mr. W. P. Banasi^ha’s Paper on The connection of Svqhalese 
with the Modern Aryan Vernaculars of IndicC^ was of a character 
which made it difficult to be read at the meeting, the President of 
the Society (O. Bruce, Esq., c.m.g.,) had kindly prepared the follow- 
ing summary : — “ In this Paper Mr. Ranasi^ha discusses the question 
whether the Sinhalese language is to be assigned to the Turanian 
or to the A'ryan or Indo-Germanic family. The evidence adduced to 
show that it must be assigned to the latter is drawn from the infiec- 
tional and analytical structure of the words ; from the distinction 
between nouns and verbs ; from the terminational indications of 
number and case in nouns ;* and formation of personal terminations 
in verbs by abraded pronouns or pronominal types. Prom a compari- 
son of the numerals as a part of language, which retains its forms with 
the greatest tenacity, it is that the Sinhalese has followed, with the 
remarkable fidelity, the Prdkrit language or dialect, which Professor 
Max Muller takes to be the basis of all A'ryan vernaculars of India. 
Consistently with the modifications found in the structure of Prakrit 
forms, the Sinhalese language avoids the combination of two or more 
consonants without an intervening vowel ; drops consonants in the 
middle of words, and avoids hiatus either by coalition of words or the 
insertion of semi- vowels. These evidences are followed by a'com- 
parison of the Sinhalese nandes for the members of the body with 
those of the A'ryan vernaculars of India. Mr. Ranasiigha then formu- 
lates certain laws, 13 in number, which he finds controlling the 
modifications of Sanskrit and Prakrit forms by vowel and consonant 
changes in Siighalese. The Paper closes with a long list of words, in 
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which, Subject to such modifications, are Pali, Pr&krit, Sanshrit and 
soTcral of the modern A'ryan vernaculars of India.’’ 

Mr. Eanasi^ha’s Paper was looked upon as of the highest interest 
and value, and it is to be hoped that the Society will have still more 
results . of his scholarship V 

The Paper on " Sii^halese Folk-lore by Mr. W. K. James, con- 
tains some interesting details regarding the social character and 
habits of the people of this country. There is amongst the Siighaiese 
a strong attachment to home -and friends, and there are reminiscences 
dear to him. which recall the days of his childhood. It is natural, 
therefore, that home stories exercise influence on him, and that these 
are stored up in his memory. ' In the night, as two or three villagers 
sit guarding their ripening padi, it is the recital of these stories 
which 'wile away the long hours of watching. Some , of the stories 
related are not very, complimentary to ihc intol]!g(:ii(*(> of the Sinha- 
lese villager, but nevertheless the folk-lore which has been handed 
down from generation to generation illustrates the ways and the 
words of much of the rural population, and in this sense they are full 
of interest. — ( Times of Ceylon^ November 4th, 1882.) 


Additions to Library. 


Accessions to Indian Museum, Appendix A., 1881. 

Archeological Survey of India, Vols. 13 and 14, by Major-G-eneral 
A. Cunningham, Calcutta, 1882. 

Bibliotheca Indica, new series, Nos. 477, 81, Calcutta, 1882. 

Catalogue of Mammalia. 

Forest Administration in the several Provinces under the Govern- 
ment of India, for 1880-81, Simla, 1882. 

Geology of Wisconsin, Vol, 3, 1873-79, (with Atlas), 1880. 

History of the Egyptian Eeligion, London, 1882. * * 

History of Hyder Shah alias Hyder All Khan Bahadur, or New 
Memoirs concerning the East Indies, with Historical Notes, 
by M.'M. D. L. T., 1848. 

Indian Museum Report, Calcutta, 1881. 

International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. 3, Part I., London, 1882^ 

Journal Asiafeique, Septime Serie, Tome 10, No. 3, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1877, Paris. 

Journal Asiatique, Septime Serie, Tome 19, No. 3, April, May and 
June, 1882, Paris, 1882. . 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 51, Part L, 
No, 2, 1882, Calcutta, 1882. 

Le Bouddha et sa Religion, Paris, 1862, 
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Notulea van de AJgemeene en Bestuurs en Vergaderingen van het 
Bataviaarch Genootschap van kunsten, &c,, Deel 20, No. 1, 
1862. 

P£li Manuscript ■written on Papyrus, preserved in the Library of the 
American Monastery, St. Lazarus, by J. F. Dickson, m.a,, 
Venice, 1880. 

Proceedings, Ko) al Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos, 3, 4, 5 and 6 for 
March, April, May and June, 1882, Calcutta, 1882. 

Pali Literature, by 11. Morris, M.A., nx.D,, 1881. 

liecherches sur la Geographie Ancienne de Ceylon, by E, Burnouf, 
1857. 

Reis door het Eiland Ceilon, by Haafner, Amsterdam, 1810. 

Sacred Books of the East, Vols, 8, 12, 13, and 16, by Prof. Max 
Muller, Oxford, 1881 -82. 


Sinhalese Works ; — • 

JEsop’s Fables, ... Colombo, 

1882. 

Antara Warana, 


ISYS. 

A'dararatna-malaya, 

» 

1880. 

Bambayagaya alias Waisyatuvaya, 


1870, 

Barasakavya, 


1873. 

Buddha-edahilla, 

if 

— 

Buddhism in Thibet, 

ff 

1879. 

Chittranga Comedy, 

ft 

1873. 

Diuatara Comedy, by Silva, 

ii 

1881. 

Dunuwila Hatane, 

if 

1866. 

History of King Atula. 

History of Princess Rolina and 
Prince Hersor, 

a 

1881, 

Janadharma Vikasaniya, 

>f 

1876. 

Jayama^galya Gathd, 

ff 

1878. 

Kavacha 8angrahaya, 

ff 

1872. 

Kdiipga Bodhi Jatakaya, 

ff 

1874. 

Lokopakaraya, 

ff 

1872, 

Ldwedasa^grahaya, 

if 

1877, 

MakhMewa Jatakaya, 

ff 

do. 

Minichora Jatakaya, 


1873. 

Moda Male, 

ff 

1867. 

N awan ama- waliya. 

ff 

1872. 

Nimi Jatakaya, 

ff . 

1877. 

Ova Situinina, 

ff 

1872. 

Patiwrata Wadaya, 

ff 

1881. 

Panadure Wddaya, 

ff 

1873, 

Pirit Pota, 

if 

1880. 

Publications of Miripenne Priest, 

ff 

1867. 

Samanalahdla, 

ff 

1877. 

Satpanchasha, 

ff 

1873. 

Sidatsangard Liyana Sanno, 

ff 

1876. 

Si wraluhatanay a , 

ff 

1871. 

Sulamb^w^ti Comedy, 

ff 

1874. 
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Singhalese Works — contd , : — 

Telpdtra Jdtakaya, Colombo, 1881. 

Tunsarangaya, „ 1882. 

Wessantara Comedy, „ 1873. 

Wetalaukatdwa, ,, 1872. 

Weda Hatane, „ 1870. 

Wessantara Jatakaya, „ 1876. 

Wiydga Malaya, „ 1867. 

Warnaritiya, with Sigbalese Grammar, „ 1872. 

Wadurusangarawa Wasiirisangrahaya, „ 1872. 

Wandapawkatawa and Darunelawilla, „ 1879. 

Yannartha Dipani, „ 1881. 


Yaraakaprati b^rlya and Saddbarma Sapgrabaya, Colombo, 

1876. 

Smithsonian Report, 1880. 

Sounds and their Relations, by Bell, London, 1882. 

Tabel van Oud-en Nieuw Indische Alphabatten, by K. Holle, 1882. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Yol. 10, Parti,, Yoko- 
hama, 1882. 

Tropical Agriculturist, Vol. 1, No. 31, Colombo, 1882. 

Do. Vol. 2, Nos. 1—3 „ 1882. 

Verhandlun gen des Yereins fiir Meturwitsenschafftlishe Unterhal- 
tung zu Hamburg, 1877, Hamburg, 1879, 


Committee Mbetiko. 

December 15, 1882. 

Present : 

W. Ferguson, Esq. | J. Capper, Esq. 

H. 0. P. Bell, Esq,, Hon, Secretary. 

1. — Minutes of last meeting read and confirmed. 

2. — Decided to convene the Annual Meeting on the 22nd instant 
for the reception of Committee’s Annual Report and election of Office 
Bearers for the ensuing year, 

3. — Read letter from 0. Bruce, Esq., C.M.G., resigning the 
Presidentship of the Society on his departure for Mauritius. 

Resolved , — That the Hon. Secretary be directed to send a suitable 
reply, expressing the Committee’s great regret at losing Mr. Bruce 
from the Society and their deep acknowledgment of his services as 
President. 

Further Resolved , — That the letter of resignation he read at the 
Annual Meeting. 

4. — Discussed certain proposed alterations to the rnles of the 
Society and decided on amendments to be submitted to Annual 
Meeting for sanction 
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5. — Proceeded to nominate OfBce Bearers for 1883* Decided to 
invite the Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft to accept the Presidentship, and 
G*. Wall, Esq,, p.c.s., and the Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a,, c»o.s., to 
become Vice-Presidents. 

Committee. 

T. Berwick, Esq. W. Ferguson, Esq., p.L.a. 

W. Blair, Esq. P, Freildenberg, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. Rev. E. F. Miller, m,a. 

J. B, Cull, Esq, J. L. Yanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

Major A. Ewing. 

Hon. Treasurer, J, G. Dean, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary^ H, C, P, Beil, Esq, 

6, — The Hon. Secretary stated that the following Papers had been 
sent in, and would be circulated among the Reading Committee in 
due course; — 

i. — ‘‘ Ceylon Gypsies,^^ by J. P. Lewis, Esq., c.c.s. 

ii. — Notes on Sinhalese Inscriptions,^^ by Dr. E, Miiller. 

iii. — ‘‘ Ornithological Notes from the Bogawantaldwa District^ 

by F. Lewis, Esq. 

iv. — Buddhist Meetings f by the Hon. J. F. Dickson, 

c.c.s. 


Annual Meeting. 

December 22, 1882. 

Present : 

The Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

W. Blair, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq. 

P. Freildenberg, Esq. 

W, K. James, Esq. 

H. C, P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1. — ^Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on No- 
vember 2nd. 

2. — The Secretary drew attention to the rules of the Society. He 
said some suggestions for the amendment of the rules had been 
received, but he thought it would be better to let the matter lie over 
till the next annual General Meeting. There were two rules in 
particular which seemed to require revision. The first related to the 
Committee. The Committee, as at present constituted, consisted of 
nine members. The suggestion was to alter the wording of the rule 
so as to make it read not less than nine members.’’ ^The second 
rule was with reference to the Papers read before the Society. The 


T. H. Lloyd, Esq. 

J, M, Paries, Mudaliyfir 
J. H, de Saram, Esq. 

G- Wall, Esq., Vice-President. 
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existing rule is that Papers should he sent in to the Secretary “ at least 
a week before the meeting at which they are to be read is held.’^ It 
had been found that a week was not sufficient to allow of the Papers 
being circulated among the members of the Reading Committee and 
properly digested by them. It was therefore proposed to go back to 
the former rule and alter “ week” to fortnight,” or, better still, 
‘Hhree weeks.” He ha^ compared the existing rules with those in 
force twenty years ago, and he found they were substantially the 
same. A complete revision seemed desirable. 

Mr. Wall suggested that, if any particular rules were found to 
he inconvenient, they might be properly amended at once, leaving a 
general revision of the rules for the next Anuual Meeting. 

Some discussion ensued on the two rules, and it was eventually 
decided to leave the rules as regards the Committee intact, hut to 
alter the rules as. regards the time by which Papers should be sent in 
to the Secretary to “ a fortnight.” 

3. — The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. Bruce, 
conveying his resignation as President of the Society 

Colombo, 13th December. 

De4.e Sib, — I am very sorry that my departure from Ceylon has been 
hurried by my having to catch the next Mauritius steamer from Aden, that 
I have had no opportunity of taking formal leave of the Asiatic Society, 
My appointment as Colonial Secretary of Mauritius makes it necessary for 
me to resign the office of President of the Society. In doing so, I desire 
to express to the Society my sense of the great distinction they conferred 
upon me by electing me to the post. I shall always retain a very grateful 
sense of the good-will the Society has shown me and an agreeable recol- 
lection of our work together. * * I trust that the Society will 

long continue to flourish, and that every year will find in the pages of the 
Transactif>ns and Journals contributions of a value equal to the last few* 
years. With many friendly recollections and all good-wishes, 

Believe me, 

H. C. P. Belu, Esq., Hon. Sec. Chas. Beuce. 

The Secretary said that it was his duty to announce that the only 
remaining Yice- President, Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, had consented 
to accept the office of President, and he felt sure Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
election would be unanimously approved. 

Mr. J. H. De Saram proposed and Mr. T. H, Lloyd seconded 
that the following gentlemen be elected Office Bearers for the ensuing 
year 

[His Excellency the Governor is the Patron^ and the Hon. J. 
Douglas, c.M.a., Vice-Patron. 

President — Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft. 

Vice-’Presidehts.^llon. J, F. Dickson, m. A., C.C.S., and Geo. Wall, 
Esq,, E.c.s. 

Treasurer. — J, G, Dean, Esq, 

Sureiary.^lSL. 0. P, Bell, Esq., c.c.S. 
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The following gentlemen were inyited to join the Committee : — 
T. Berwick, Esq.; W. Blair, Esq.; J, Capper, Esq.; J. B. Cull, Esq., 
M.A.; Major Ewing ; W. Ferguson, Esq., p.l.s.; P. Freiidenberg, Esq. ; 
Kev. E. F. JVHller, m.a.; and J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., m.d. 

The motion was carried 7iem, con, 

Hon. W. H. Rayenscroft rose and thanked the members for 
electing him President. He said : ^‘Gentlemen, — In accepting the 
honor, which I have much pleasure in doing now, of President of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I feel that it is but 
right and fitting that I should do so with very great diffidence. I 
feel that there are many others that are far more able to fill the 
position, which is one of no small responsibility, and which reqxiires 
an amount of special knowledge that is possessed by many other 
members of the Society in a far greater degree than myself. I trust, 
however, with the assistance of our able and energetic Secretary, who 
is thoroughly conversant with the matters and subjects which come 
within the scope of this most valuable Association, that the records 
of the coming year will show that much good and useful work has 
been done, and that at its close we may all feel we have gained jpinch 
valuable knowledge. In conclusion, 1 would advert to the great loss 
we have sustained in the departure of our late President, Mr. Bruce, 
who was possessed to a remarkable degree of the talents and special 
knowledge required to further the interests of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. While deploring our loss, I am sure you will all join mein 
cordially congratulating Mr. Hruce upon the well-merited advance- 
ment (hear, hear) he has received, and the sincere hope that further 
promotion wdll be his lot ere long.” (Applause.) 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Bruce for his services as President 
was carried with acclamation. 

5. — The .Secretary laid on the table the usual financial statement 
prepared by the Honorary Treasurer, showing a balance to the good 
of Rs. 141-08. 

6. — The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Committee 
on the past year, as follows : — 

Report. 

*^Thb Society has reason to be satisfied with the work of the past 
year. The signs of returning life put forth in 1881 have continued 
to develope since, and afford ground for the belief that the Society 
has once more passed out of a critical stage, and is in a fair way to 
regain its former vigour. It is additionally encouraging to feel 
assured by the friendly congratulations of kindred bodies in other 
parts of the world that the well-being of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society is a matter of cordial interest far outside this 
Island. 

‘^Your Central Committee has endeavoured, as far as practicable 
in Colombo, to further the Society’s interests, but would take this 
opportunity of inviting the more active co-operation of members in 
general, and particularly of out-station members. There is need for 
this appeal. An institution of this nature must rely for support 
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almost entirely on itself, atid cannot look for permanent success un- 
less individual members will bear a share in the work as a whole. 
That the necessity for this inter-dependence between the trunk — so to 
speak— and its limbs is not sufficiently recognized, the Committee 
hare to notice with regret. Non-resident members — and a large 
proportion come under this category — have, speaking generally, better 
means of prosecuting the literary and scientific studies within the 
Society’s scope. The field of research is for them necessarily wider 
and more varied. Detailed accounts of outlying districts — of the 
pursuits, peculiar superstitions, and folklore of the natives, which 
would rightly find no place in condensed official Administration 
Keports — should furnish material for a series of Papers eminently 
suitable for our Journal. What in unpretentious fashion a Lewis 
could perform for Saffragam* or a Brodie for Chilawf might well 
be followed by many an outstation Government officer, or private 
estate owner, desirous of throwing all possible light on the condition 
of the people themselves and the commercial prospects of particular 
districts. 

Many branches of inquiry naturally suggest themselves. Such 
are specified in the preamble to our Rules and Regulations. Thus the 
able investigations of Drs. Goldschmidt and Muller in recent years 
have given prominence to the subject of arch geology. This is one of 
the principal objects contemplated by the Society, and well worthy the 
assiduous study of its members. Further inquiries conducted syste- 
matically are likely to yield discoveries of no less moment, A recent 
report by Mr» P. A. Terapler, c.c.s., received through Government, 
on the hitherto unknown ruins at Veheragala, between Puttalam and 
Anur4dhapura, is a case in point. 

“ Members , — During the year, 22 new members were elected, and 3 
gentlemen, formerly members, re-admitted to the Society. By death 
or other causes, we have lost 7 members. There are at present 10 
life-members (among whom the Lord Bishop of Colombo has recently 
been enrolled), four honorary members, and 11 1 ordinary members, 
or a total numerical strength of 125, as compared with 109 in 1881, 
and 72 in 1880. This steady increase is another proof that the 
Society is growing in favour. 

Meetings , — Three general meetings have been held ,* the first in 
February and one each in September and November. As pointed out 
in the last year’s Report, much of the success of such a Society as this 
depends upon frequent and regular meetings, and the Committee re- 
gret that an interval of seven months should have elapsed between the 
first and second meeting. This was partly due to the great difficulty 
of convening meetings in Colombo during the hot season, and partly, 
it must be confessed, to tbe apathy of the members themselves in not 
keeping the Horn Secretary supplied with a sufficiency of Papers. 

“ This apathy has, however, been condoned during the 

last few months. In response to a special call by the Honorary 
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Secretary, several Papers of considerable interest were sent in and 
read at the meetings of September and November. Others since 
received will shortly be circulated among the Reading Committee in 
anticipation of a meeting early next year, whilst more have been 
definitely promised. The following Papers were read at general 
meetings during the year 

1. — Abstract of Professor Virchow’s Monograph on the Veddds 
of Ceylon. Tiber die Weddas von Ceilon urid Hire Baziehun- 
gen zu den Nachharstammen^ by the President, C. Bruce, 
Esq., c.M.G. 

2. — Abstract of a paper on Nirwana,” by Professor M. Kiint^, 
also by the President. 

3. — Extracts from Mr, Albert Gray’s translation from the French 
of the Maidive portion of Ibn Batuta’s Travels {Voyages 
d*Ih7i Batoutdli^ Tome, 4e 1 10 — 186, Paris, 1879.) 

4 . _<‘ Ceremonies and Customs connected with Padi Cultiva- 
tion,” by H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

5. — Buddha’s Sermon on Omens,” by L. de Zoyza, Maha 
Mudaliyar. 

, 6, — Folk-lore in Ceylon,” by Mr, W. Gunatilaka. 

7. — “'Notes on the Microscopical Characteristics of Feathers,” by 
F. Lewis. 

8. — Abstract of Mr. W. P, Ranasigha’s Paper on Sinhalese as 
compared with the modern A^rjan Vernaculars of India,” by 
the President. 

9. — ‘‘8i\,ihalese Folklore,” by W. K. James. 

All these Papers will appear in the Journal for the year, 

“The outlook for 1883 is no less satisfactory. Mr. Ranasip.ha has 
promised to follow up his valuable contribution to Sinhalese philo- 
logy by a further Paper on the same subject. 

“Dr. E. Miiller has sent out for the Society “Notes on Singhalese 
Inscriptions” in continuation of those published by the late Dr. 
Goldschmidt and himself in our Journals of 1879 and 1880 (Nos. 2o 
and 21.) 

Louis De Zoysa, Maha Mudaliydr, has in hand a short Paper enun- 
ciating Buddha’s view of caste. 

“ Mr. F. Lewis is turning his ornithological studies to some purpose 
and has favoured the Committee with some “Ornithological Notes 
from the Bogawantalawa district.” There is perhaps too prevalent 
an opinion that Captain Legge has quite exhausted the subject of 
Ceylon Birds, and it is to be hoped that the example set by Mr. Lewis 
will bring out similar workers in other districts. 

“Mr, J. P. Lewis, C.C.S., has prepared an account of the little 
known Ceylon Gypsies” — a class to which the snake charmers 
and jugglers who haunt the precints of our hotels would seem to 
belong. 

“ The Hon, J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.g.s,, has promised a Paper on 
“ Buddhist Meetings.” Mr. A. C. Dixon has one nearly ready on 
“ The Geological Section of the new Kelani Bridge,” which is likely 
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to bear curiously on the legendary history of Lahka. In addition to 
these, some of the Papers alluded to in the President’s address last 
year will probably see tlie light in the course of 1883. 

^^Publications . — The Society’s Transactions have not appeared as 
regularly as could be wished. This is attributable to the pressure of 
work in the Government Printing Olhce, and has been unavoidable. 
The Committee has therefore reluctantly decided to face the cost of 
printing at other presses, and has entrusted the Journal for 1882 to the 
“ Times of Ceylon” Press, The Government Printing Office was, 

' however, able to turn out, in its usual excellent style, the '^Proceed- 
ings, 1881,” and "Journal ISo. 24, 1881, Pt, 11. ”, besides a reprint 
of "Journal Vol. VI., No. 1, 1853” (now classed as Vol. II., No. 6), 
and may possibly be able to help us from time to time. 

"Upon the recommendation of the President, a special ^rant of 
Rs, 100 was made to Mr. W. Gunatilaka, of Kandy, towardsSiis new 
^ edition of Panini’s Sutras. A portion of the work (Vol. L, pp. 1 — 49 ), 
printed in Bombay, has been issued in connection with the last num- 
ber of the Society’s Journal. 

"With the object of rendering the translation of Ibn Batuta’s Tra- 
vels — offered to the Society by Mr. Albert Gray in 1881 — more 
valuable by the accurate identification of places, proof sheets of the 
Ceylon portion printed. side by side with Dr. Lee’s version were dis- 
tributed among members and others whose assistance were courted. 
Some excellent suggestions havp been received, and these, with Mr. 
Gray’s own notes and others which the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell, C.O.B.,) will be in a position to supply for the section relating 
to the Maldives, will ensure an interesting and important addition 
to our knowledge of the history of Ceylon and its dependency. 

Library , — By presentations and purchase the library has gained 
a considerable accession of books and pamphlets, A catalogue on 
the alphabetic system has at length been compiled — thanks in great 
measure to the generous aid of one of our members, Mr. W, E. 
Davidson, c.0.s. The want had begun to be seriously felt owing to the 
very considerable additions with which the library had been en- 
riched since the issue of the last catalogue in 1870. This had long 
been out of print. " By the removal to the Museum building in 1876 
of the books belonging to the Society” — we quote from the preface — 
"the majority of members was virtually debarred from the use of 
the library. This ban was but partially removed by subsequent 
resolutions of the Museum Committee, Its former privileges have 
now, however, been restored to the Society generally, whilst outsta- 
tion members have the further boon secured to them of being enabled, 
under the new library rules, to take out books, &c.” This will tend 
to minimize the disadvantage under which they labour of rarely being 
able to attend the Society’s meetings, and be a fairer compensation 
than the receipt of the Transactions alone for their subscriptions. 

Money . — The Hon. Treasurer’s statement of the year’s accounts 
laid on the table shows a balance of Rs. 14T08. This is likely to be 
augmented before the close of the year by the recovery of subscriptions 
and entrance fees outstanding to the amount of Rs. 233. A large 
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proportion of the funds, Rs, 607’54, has again been devoted to 
the purchase and binding of books for the library. The new cata- 
loguecost Rs, 260-50 — an exceptional charge which must be incurred 
periodically. Under special payments appear a grant to Mr. W. 
Gunatilaka of Rs. 100 towards his edition of Panini, and Rs. 59*08, 
five 'years’ subscription to the Pffi Text Society lately started in 
England. Against the balance, however, the prospective cost of the 
year’s Journal must be set. 

‘ ^ President's Address . — The hurried departure of Mr. Bruce for his 
new sphere of work in Mauritius precluded the possibility of the 
usual address by the President at tbe annual meeting. The exhaus- 
tive address with which Mr, Bruce opened Ms tenure of the Presi- 
dent’s ofiice last December gave earnest of a like interesting close to 
our Proceedings this year, and had circumstances allowed of Mr. 
Bruce’s remaining a few weeks longer in Ceylon this anticipation 
would no doubt have been fulfilled. The letter of resignation which 
has been read was not needed to prove the sincere active interest 
Mr. Bruce ever continued to take in the Society, In recording its 
keen sense of the hearty and substantial aid rendered by Mr, Bruce, 
and its deep regret at losing him from the Society, your Committee 
is confident that it expresses the genuine feeling oJp the Society.” , 

Mr. Capper proposed, and Mr, Wall seconded^ that the Report bo 
adopted. — Carried, 



The Honorary Treasurer in Account with the Eoyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch.) 
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LIST OF MEMBEES. 

(^Corrected up to December 31^^, 1882.) 


Life Members. 


Copleston, Beginald, The Bight 
Beverend d.d., Lord Bishop of 
Colombo, 

Davids, T, W. Ehys. 

Dawson, R, 

Ferguson, A. M., aM.G. 


Ferguson, A. M., Jr. 
Ferguson, D. W. 
Ferguson, J. 

Grant, J. N. 

Gunn, J. 

ISicholson, Rev. J. 


Gray, A. 
Holds'vyorth, E. 
Kiinte, M. 'M. 


Honorary Members. 

De Zoysa, L., Maha Mudaliydr. 
Military Medical Officers in 
Ceylon, 


Ordinary Members, 

Alwis, Hon. A, L. De 
Arneil, J. A. 


Bailey, J. B. A., c.c.s. 
Baumgartner, G. A., c.C.s. 

Bell, H. O. P., C.C.s. 

Berwick, T. 

Blair, W. 

Boake, W. J. S., L.R.C.S,, C.C.S. 
Boyd, Rev, 0. 

Browne, G. D. L., C.C.S. 
Burrows, S, M., C.C.s. 

Capper, J. 

Carbery, J., m.b., C.m. 

Churchill, J. F., mj.o.E. 

Clarke, A. 

Coghili, J. D. M., M.D. 

Conolly, F. W., c.C.s. 

Coomara Swamy, P, 

Crawford, M. S., C.C.s. 

Cull, J. B., M.A. 

Daendliker, P. 

Davidson, W. E., c.C.s. 

Dean, J. G. 

Dias, C. P., Mahd Mudaliyar. 
Dias, W.A., M.D., Andrew's^ 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., England, 
Dickman, C., c.c.s, 


Dickson, Hon, J. F., m.a., c.c.s. 
Dixon, A. C., B. s.c., f.c-s. 
Douglas, Hon. J., c.m.g. 

"Duncan, W, H. G,, F.B.a.S. 
Dunlop, C. E., C.C.S. 

Edmonds, C., c.c.s. 

Elliott, E., c.c.s, 

Ewing, A., Major. 

Ferguson, W., f.l.s. 

Fernando, Rev, 0. J, B., o.s.b. 
Fowler, G. M., c.c.s. 
Freiidenberg, P. 

Fyers, Hon. Col. A. B., R.E. 
Green, H.W., c.c.s. 

Green, S. 

Grenier, J. 

Grenier, S., j.p. 

Grinlinton, J. J. C.E., F.R.C.S, 
Gunatilaka, W, 

Gunaratna, E. R., Atapattu 
Mudaliyar. 

Haines, W, G., C.c.s. 

Hill, G. a, B.A. 

' Hope, Adrian, 
j levers, R. W., m.a., c.O.s. 

I James, W. K., f.r. a s., f. r, hist , s. 
Jayatilaka, S,, Mudaliyar 
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Jayawardana, A., Mudaliyar 
-• Kasipillai, N. P. 

Kynsey^ W. m.k.q.C.pj., l.b, 

C.S.L 

Lawrie, A. C* 

Lee, L. F., c.c.s. 

Le Mesurier, C. J. E.*, c.c.s. 
Lewis, P. 

Lewis, J. P., c.c.s, 

Lloyd, T. H. 

Loos, P. C. 

Loob, j., M.D., St, Andrew's^ 
M.E.C.P., E.R.c.s., Edinburgh. 
Mason, J, D., c.c.s. 

Miller, Rev. E. F., m.a. 

Morgan, J. F., m.r.c.s., Eng* 
land^ M.B., C.M., Aberdeen, 
Moss, A. S., A.M.I.C.E., P.M.S. 
Moysey, H. L., o.c.s. 

Rell, L. 

Nevill, A., C.C.S, 

Newton, Rev. H,, m.a, 

Noyes, E. T,, c.c.s. 

Perera, E. F. 

Perera, J., MudaliyAr 
Perera, J. M. 

Pieris, J. M. P., Mudaliydr 
Plaxton, J. W., M.R.C.S., e.s.a. 
Price, F. H., c.c.s. 
Pyemont'Pyemont, L. 0., 

c.c.s. 


Eajapaksa, S. D’A. W., j.p., 
MudaliyAr 

Rama-Nathan, Hon, P., j.p. 
Ranasipha, W. P. 

Ravenscroft, Hon. W. H., c.c.s. 
Robinson, E. 

Rockwood, W. ^Madras, 

Sajarajasinhaxu, N, 

Saram, J. H. De, c.c.s, 
Saunders, Hon. F. R., CiC.s. 
Saxton, G. S,, c.c.s. 

Seneviratna, J. De 
Sharpe, W. E. T., c.c.s. 

Skeen, W. L. H. 

Soysa, C. H. De, j.p. 

Stoddart, H. J. 

Tate, L. J. E. G., c.c.s. 

Thomas, A. H. 

Trimen, H., m.b., p.l.s* 

Van Cuylenberg, H. 
Vanderstraaten, J. L. m.d., 
M.R.C.P., St, Andrew"* s; l.s.a,, 
London; l.r.c.s., Edinburgh, 
Van Dor t, W* G., m.d., c.m., 
Aberdeen, 

Wace, H., o.c.s. 

Wall, G, F.R.A.S., P.L.S. 

Wardrop, J. G. 

White, H., c.c.s. 

Worthington, G. E., c.c.s. 
Wragg, W. T., b.a, c.c.s. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

(CEYLON BRANCH.) 


The Asiatic Society of Ceylon was instituted 7tli February, 1845, 
and by the unanimous vote of a Special General Meeting of tbe 
Royal Asiatic Society, held on the 7th February, 1846, it was 
declared a branch of that Society, under the designation of 
The Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’" 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Preamble. 

1. The design of the vSociety is to institute and promote inquiries 
into the History, Religions, Languages, Literature, Arts, and Social 
Condition of the present and former inhabitants of this Island, with 
its Geology and Mineralogy, its Climate and Meteorology, its Botany 
and Zoology, 

Members. 

2. The Society shall consist of Resident or Ordinary, Hono- 
rary, and Corresponding members ; all elected by ballot at a General 
Meeting of the Society. 

(a) Members residing in Ceylon are considered Resident, 

(h) Persons who contribute to the objects of the Society in an 
eminent and distinguished manner are, on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, eligible as Honorary members. 

(c) All Military Medical Officers in Ceylon are Honorary 
members of the Society. 

id) Persons residing at a distance from Colombo may, upon 
special grounds, and on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, be elected Corresponding members. 

Entrance Fee and Subscriptions. 

3. Every Ordinary member of the Society shall pay, on ad- 
mission, an entrance fee of Rs. 5*25, and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 10‘50. Annual subscriptions shall be considered due on the 1st 
of J anuary of each year. Members who fail to pay their subscriptions 
by the end of the year (provided they have been called for) shall be 
considered, iyso facto^ to have relinquished their connection with the 
Society. Members who have been absent from Ceylon have the 
privilege of rejoining the Society within twelve months of their return 
to the Island, on payment of the subscription for the current year, 

(a) The privilege of Life membership may be ensured by the 
payment of : — (i) Rs. 105, with entrance fee on admission 
to the Society!; (ii) Rs, 84, after two years’ subscription ; 
(iii) Rs. 73*50, after four or more years’ subscription. 
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(d) Honorary and Corresponding members shall not be subject 
to any entrance fee or subscription, and are to be admitted 
to tbe meetings of the Society and to the privilege of its 
library, but are not competent to vote at meetings, to be 
elected to any of its offices, or take any part in its private 
business, 

(c) Persons desirous of rejoining the Society may be re-admit- 
ted members without entrance fee, subject to the discretion 
of the Managing Committee. 

Office-bearers, 

4, The office-bearers of the Society shall be, a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, all appointed by open 
vote at the Annual Meeting of the Society ; and their functions shall 
be as follows: — 

(a) The President, or in his absence one of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall take the Chair at all Meetings of the Society and of 
the Committee, maintain order, collect the votes, and cause 
the laws of the Society to be observed and enforced, 

(Z>) The Treasurer shall receive, collect, and pay out all moneys 
on behalf of the Society, keep an account thereof, including 
the vouchers, and submit a statement of the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society to the Annual Meeting and at all 
other tiuies as may be required. 

(c) The Secretary shall arrange, give notice of, and attend all 
meetings of the Society and of the Committee, and record 
their proceedings. He shall also edit the Journal, and 
exercise a general superintendence .under the authority of 
the Committee, 

In tlie event of any office-bearer leaving the Colony for three (3) 
months, it shall be competent for the Committee to fill up the office 
at the next General Meeting. 

Committee, 

5, The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee 
of nine members (with power to add to their number) in addition 
to office-bearers, and elected in like manner ; but subject always to 
the rules and regulations passed at General Meetings, Three to 
form a quorum. 

Mode of Admission, 

6, Members desirous of proposing candidates for admission to 
the Society shall give notice to the Secretary, in writing, at least a 
fortnight before the assembly of any General Meeting. Admission 
to membership of the Society shall be by ballot at any General 
Meeting. No candidate to be considered as elected unless he has 
two-thirds of the votes taken in his favour. 

Meetings, 

7, An Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in Decem- 
ber, and General Meetings at such other times as may be determined 
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by the Committee; due notice of tbe meetings, of any intended 
motions which do not come through the Committee, and the nomina- 
tion of new members, being always first given by the Secretary. 

8. The course of business at General Meetings shall be as 
follows ; — 

(a) The Minutes of the last meeting shall be read by the 
Secretary, and signed by the Chairman, 

(5) Candidates for membership shall then be proposed, ballotted 
for, admitted or otherwise. 

(c) Reports of Committees shall be read, and communications 

made of all articles received, and donations to the Society* 

(d) Any specific business submitted by the Committee, or 

appointed for consideration, shall be proceeded with. 

(e) Papers and communications for the Society shall then be 

read. ^ 

9. Every member of the Society has the privilege of intro- 
ducing, either personally or by card, one or two visitors to the General 
Meetings. 

10. Special Commitfe^fes may be formed for the prosecution of 
any specific object or matter of research. These must be named at 
a General Meeting, and will act as much as possible in co-operation 
with the Secretary of the Society, who will be a constituent member 
of ail such Committees. 

Papers and Communications, 

11.. All Papers and communications shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary at least a fortnight before the assembling of the General 
Meeting at which they are intended to be read. Such Papers shall 
be read by the author, or the Secretary, or by some member of the 
Society, 

12, All Papers and other communications to the Society read 
or submitted at any General Meeting shall be open to free discussion; 
and such Papers and discussions may be printed in the Transactions 
of the Society, if approved by the Committee. 

13. The writer of any Paper which is published in the Society’s 
J ourhal shall be entitled to receive twenty *five printed copies of his 
Paper, 

Journals, 

14. One copy of each Journal shall be sent by the Secretary to 
every member who has paid his subscription for the current year, and 
to every honorary member ; and every such member may procure a 
second copy on application to the Secretary. Members requiring 
more than two copies of the J ournal can be supplied with them at 
half the price charged the public. 

Suspension and Alteration of JRnles, 

15, It shall be competent for any General Meeting to suspend 
any of the above rules. 
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16. Ko alteration of rules slaall be made' except at tbe Annual 
Meeting, and unless carried by a majority ^of not less tban two-tbirds 
of the members present ; due notice of any proposed alteration having 
been given in writing to the Secretary at least a fortnight before the 
meeting. 


RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 


1. The library is open, on week days (except Fridays) from 
7 A.M. to 6 and on Sundays from 3 p.m, to 6 p.m* 

2. The Librarian shall keep a register of books belonging to 
the library, showing their title, name of author, date of receipt, 
whence obtained, edition, number of volumes, number of plates, place 
and date of publication. 

3. All books, pamphlets and periodicals received for the 
library shall, immediately on receipt, be entered in the library re** 
gister, and stamped with the library stamp. The Librarian shall 
see that each plate and map in books received for the library is care- 
fully stamped on the reverse side with the library stamp. New 
books received shall be stamped on the cover with the words Royal 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch.” 

4. A book shall be kept in which shall be entered the title of 
every work lent out, the number of plates (if any) it contains at the 
time of its being lent, the name of the member borrowing the same, 
and the date on which it is lent. A member applying in person for 
a work shall sign a receipt for the hook and plates it may contain at 
the time of borrowing. A member not applying in person shall send 
a written request for the books he requires, and this request shall be 
fled in the library as a voucher, the Librarian duly noting on it the 
books actually lent out. The Librarian shall send with each packet 
of books a form of receipt, to be signed and returned to the borrower. 
Should any member prefer to keep a private register of books bor- 
rowed from the library, it shall be the duty of the Librarian to enter 
in such register the names of ail books issued, and to initial receipt 
when returned. 

5. On return of any books to the library, the Librarian, after 
satisfying himself that the book is in the same condition as it was 
when lent out, shall insert opposite to the entry, in the loan register, 
the date on which the book has been returned, and return to the bor- 
rower the receipt or other voucher given by him duly cancelled. 
And if on the return of any book the Librarian shall perceive that it 
has sustained any damage, since it was taken from the library, he 
shall make a note of the particulars and report the same to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

6. Ifo member shall remove any book, pamphlet, periodical, 
or any other article the property of the Society from the library 
without giving the Librarian a receipt for the same. 
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7. .No book, pamphlet, journal, or periodical, &c., shall be lent 
out befoye the expiration of one week after its receipt in the library. 

8. Periodicals and unbound Journals in numbers shall be 
returned after the expiration of one week. 

9. Works of reference and certain rare and valuable books, &c., 
must not be taken out of the library without special permission of 
the Committee. 

10. Non-resident members are entitled to take out books, 
plates, &c., from the library on making special application to the 
Honorary Secretary, and signing an obligation to defray the expenses 
of carriage, and to make compensation for any book, plate, manuscript, 
<Ssc., which may be lost or damaged. 

11. No member shall be permitted to have more than three 
sets^‘ of books from the library in his possession at any one time 
without the special permission of the Honorary Secretary. 

12. Except with the special sanction of the Committee, resi- 
dent members shall not be permitted to keep books, &c.> borrowed 
from the library for more than fourteen days, and nou-resident 
members for more than one month. 

13. All hooks, except in the case stated below, shall be 
returned to the library before the 1st January in each year. Early 
in December the Librarian, having previously ascertained that the 
books are actually absent from the library, shall forward to all mem- 
bers who have books belonging to the Society in their possession a 
letter requesting that such books be returned before the end of the 
month. Non-resident, members who on the 1st January have had 
books, &c., for less than one month may send a detailed list of such 
books instead of returning them. 

14. The Librarian shall report to the Honorary Secretary, for 
the information of the Committee, each year in January, the names 
of all books not returned, and of the members by whom tliey were 
borrowed. 

15. If application be made to the Librarian for a hook already 
taken out from the library, be shall issue a notice to the borrower, 
requiring him to return it free of expense, within one week from the 
receipt of such notice if a resident member, and within one month if 
a non-resident member. 

16. If any book borrowed from the library be lost, damaged, 
defaced by writing or otherwise, the borrower shall be held responsi- 
ble for such loss or damage; and if the book belong to a set, he shall 
he liable to make good the set to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
or pay its value. 

17. No hooks, &c., shall be issued from the library to any 
member while he retains any property of the Society in contraven- 
tion of the above rules. 


^ Each volume of the Transactions of any learned Society or similar 
publication shall be counted as one work. 
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18. A book shall be kept in the library in which members 
may write the names of any books, &c., they may recommend to be 
purchased for the library. 

19. No person who is not a member of the Society shall be 
permitted to take away any book from the library without special 
authority from the Oommittee, or to have access to the library with- 
out permission of a member of the Committee. 

" 20. In no case shall any member be allowed to take out of 
Ceylon any book, manuscript, pamphlet, periodical, &c,, belonging to 
the Society. 

21. The Libniriau shall be held personally responsible for the 
safety of the books, &c., belonging to the Society’s library under his 
charge, and that these rules are properly carried out, as far as lies in 
his power. 

22. The Committee may at any time call in ail books, &c., 
and may cease to issue them for such periods as the interests of the 
Society may require. 




raANK LOKEB, ACTINU GOVERNMENT PRINTER, CEYLON. 
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GOVT. OF mDIA 

Department of Ardiaeology 

NEW DELHI, 



Please help us to keep the hook 
clean and moving. 


5.B., 148. N. DELHI. 



